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XXXII 


THE POLITICAL IMPORT OF THE NORTON 
HALF OF GORBODUC 


HE political purpose of Gorboduc, which was first noticed by Leon- 

ard H. Courtney," has been elaborated by Professor H. A. Watt in 
his dissertation, Gorboduc: or, Ferrex and Porrex.2 The two authors wrote 
the play rather from the point of view of legal advisers than from that 
of students. It served as a tactful approach to Queen Elizabeth on the 
question of the limitation of the succession which would necessitate her 
marrying.® Professor Watt, in his discussion, cites numerous pages from 
Sackville’s portion of the play, but he does not discuss the political signi- 
ficance of Norton’s portion, although Norton is believed to have been 
chairman of the committee appointed to wait upon Elizabeth to present 
the petition of parliament for limitation of the succession. Norton’s “‘per- 
sonal interest in the question,” as Watt remarks, “‘has been well estab- 
lished.” One might reasonably expect, therefore, to find references to the 
political lesson which the tragedy was to convey to the Queen in the por- 
tion of Gorboduc written by Norton. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine particularly, with this in view, Norton’s part of the text of 
Gorboduc. 

Thomas Norton, the staunch puritan, naturally chose in his half of the 
play (the first three acts) te emphasize, principally through the coun- 
selors, the moral lesson that rulers should obey the good advice‘ of their 
statesmen on matters pertaining to the welfare of the kingdom. This 

1 Notes and Queries, Series 11, Vol. 10, pp. 261-3. 

2 Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 351, (1910). 

8 Tbid., Ch. v1. 

‘It was suspected that Elizabeth was receiving advice from Cecyl and Huic, her phy- 

sician, not to marry. Parliament openly accused them of this in 1566. (William Camden, 


The History of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth Late Queen of England, 
London, 1688, Bk. 1, p. 83.) 
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would very naturally prepare the mind of the Queen for Sackville’s ar- 
gument for the limitation of the succession which is presented in the 
fifth act. Thus the two authors, working together, used different means 
to influence the Queen on an outstanding question of the day. One de- 
pended on moral persuasion; the other, on an argument. That the colla- 
boration between the authors was clos. is shown at the beginning of the 
play by the first passage spoken by Gorboduc where he calls for advice 
(Norton’s key-word in moral persuasion) in almost the same breath in 
which he mentions the limitation of the succession (Sackville’s argu- 
ment).5 


My lords, whose grave advise and faithful aide 

Haue long upheld my honour and my realme, 

And brought me to this age from tender yeres, 

Guidyng so great estate with great renowne, 

Nowe more importeth mee than erst to use 

Your fayth and wisedome,—whereby yet I reigne,— 

That when by death my life and rule shall cease 

The kingdome yet may with unbroken course 

Haue certayne prince, by whose undoubted right 

Your wealth and peace may stand in quiet stay; (1, ii, 1-10)® 


This is the key-note speech for the meaning of the play. Norton pro- 
ceeds from this point to emphasize in as many dramatic ways as possible 
the value of listening to and obeying good advice. The simplest means at 
his disposal was to repeat the idea as often as possible in practically the 
same words, as “good advise,” “grave advise,” “good counsel,” etc. 
Phrases such as these occur twenty-one times. Gorboduc, who would 
place the whole safety of the realm on the principles of good instruction 
and the exercise of reason, uses these phrases five times as follows: 


My lords, whose grave advise and faithful aide (1, ii, 1) 


Then, for their guydinge and their governaunce, 
Shew forth such meanes of circumstance 
As ye thinke meete to be both knowne and kept (1, ii, 73-75) 


Now tell me your advise. (1, ii, 76) 


Into their fensed eares with grave advice. (1, ii, 364) 


5 This is the only mention of Sackville’s idea in the Norton half, but its appearance in 
the mouth of Gorboduc in this place in the play, immediately following a wish for advice, 
makes it an exception that proves my contention, since the two ideas were consciously put 
together at the beginning of the play to express succinctly the combined petition of both 
authors. 

* All quotations in this paper are taken from J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean 
Dramas. 
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r- : ... This is the matter why 
he I called ye nowe to have your good advice. (111, i, 27—28) 
: ; Likewise Arostus, the counselor to the king, uses the same kind of lan- 
: guage in the following quotations: 
he : Doubt not to use our counsels and our aides, (1, ii, 43) 
i 
ce : ... asketh great advise. (1, ii, 77) 
= .. . rightfull reason, and of heedefull care (1, ii, 86) 
ail Your eye, your counsell, and the grave regarde (1, ii, 110) 
Your graue advice, the awe of fathers name, 
Shall quicklie knit agayne this broken peace. (11, i, 47-48) 
In four places the counselor, Dordan, uses similar language: 
Ill is their counsell, shamefull be their ende, (1, i, 73) 
On heaven! was there ever heard or knowen 
So wicked counsell to a noble prince? (1, i, 162-163) 
O that the Secretaries wise advise 
Had erst bene heard, when he besought the king (1, i, 198-199) 
Ne can my counsell yet withdrawe the heate 
a And furyous panges of hys enflamed head. (111, i, 35-36) 
le 4 
t q Philander in three instances speaks of the need of obedience and advice: 
e When fathers cease to know that they should rule, 
c. ] The children cease to know they should obey: (1, ii, 207-208) 
if Who-so obeyeth not with humblenesse 
1“ Will rule with outrage and with insolence. (1, ii, 229-230) 
O most unhappy state of counsellers 
That light on so unhappy lordes and times 
That neither can their good advise be heard, 
Yet must they beare the blames of ill successe. (11, ii, 69-72) 
The king’s secretary, Eubulus, in his efforts to maintain peace at any 
price, uses the same type of language: 
Kepe them in order and obedience, 
n And let them both, by now obeying you, etc. (1, ii, 300-301) 
: Time and example of your noble Grace, 
h Shall teach your sonnes both to obey and rule. (1, ii, 332-333) 


Now is the time for present good advise. (111, i, 137) 


Which with good counsell and with weightie name (1, i, 146) 
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Eubulus is the character who at the end of the play makes a recapitula- 
tion of the chief events of the story.’ This summary begins with the idea 
that the failure to take advice is the underlying cause of the tragic events 
that have ensued. This, of course, is an echo from the first half of the 


play. 


Hereto it commes when kinges will not consent 
To grave advise.” (v, ii, 234-5) 


Turning our attention from individual lines, let us consider the domin- 
ant idea in the play: “the law of kind.’’® Examining the first three acts 
as a whole, the restraining advice, which makes this law possible, is ex- 
ercised by all the good characters. But suspicion arises between the two 
brothers, Ferrex and Porrex, each of whom is faced by two advisors. 
One argues for restraint; the other, for hostile action. The tragic horrors 
and bloodshed in the final acts of the play serve cogently to warn, by 
way of contrast, against ignoring good advice. Norton’s audience could 
not help catching this central idea; and to reinforce it still further, the 
authors, working together, put in the recapitulation at the end of the 
play. Thus it is seen that the rupture between the two brothers in tke 
first three acts and the civil war in the last two acts are placed in a defi- 
nite framework of good advice, begun by Gorboduc at the beginning of 
the play,® emphasized by the good counselors in the Norton half, and 
carried over to the end of the play by Eubulus in the recapitulation.'° 

The dumb-show and the chorus are elements of structure which the 
writers of old plays used as frameworks for individual acts. The dumb- 
show portrayes by means of tableau or procession the underlying mean- 
ing of the act immediately succeeding; while the chorus at the end of the 
act completes the framework by verbally repeating what the dumb- 
show and the scenes have brought out. In his part of Gorboduc Norton 
makes ideal use of these extraneous structural devices by putting in each 
of them the same moral lesson which we find repeatedly on the lips of his 
good characters. The dumb-show at the beginning of the play strikes the 
key-note of the moral taught in the first act: 


Hereby was signified that a state knit in unitie” doth continue strong against all 
force, but being divided is easely destroyed; 


The moral framework of the first act is completed at the end by the chor- 


7 v, ii, 234-252. 

* L. T. Smith, Gorboduc, p. xix. 
* 1, ii, 1-10. 

10 y, ii, 234-252. 

1 T.e., moral unity. 
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us which echoes the same sentiment of moral unity found in the first 
dumb-show. 


The strength that, knit by faste accorde in one, 
Against all forrein power of mightie foes 
Could of it-selfe defende it-selfe alone, 
Disioyned once, the former force doth lose. 
The stickes that, sondred, brake so soone in twaine, 
In faggot bounde attempted were in vain. (Chorus 7-12) 


The mention here of the “faggot”’ is the same symbolism used in the first 
dumb-show. The last two lines of this chorus project the same moral 
thought into the next act. The cause of the fall mentioned here is the fail- 
ure of Ferrex and Porrex to follow good advice. The audience is told that 
the second act 


A myrrour shall become to princes all 
To learne to shunne the cause of suche a fall. (Ch. Act 1, 23-24) 


The same moral framework is used for act two. The dumb-show tells 
the audience plainly about Ferrex and Porrex “‘refusing the holsome ad- 
vise”’ of the counselors, and the chorus at the end repeats the same lesson. 


as befell in the two brethern, Ferrex and Porrex, 
who, refusing the holsome advise of grave counsellours, 
(Dumb-show, Act II) 


When kinges of foresette will neglect the rede 
Of best advise, and yelde to pleasing tales 
That do their fansies noysome humour feede, 
Ne reason nor regarde of right availes: 
Succeding heapes of plagues shall teach, to late, 
To learne the mischiefes of misguided state. 
(Ch. Act 11, 13-18) 


The dumb-show and chorus of the third act form a similar framework. 
Their meaning is nothing more than a repetition of what has been taught 
in the first and second acts. 


betokening death and sorowe to ensue upon the ill-advised 
misgovernement. (Dumb-show, Act 11) 


The lust of kingdome knowes no sacred faith, 
No rule of reason, no regarde of right, (Ch. Act m1, 1-2)" 


Further evidence that the “advice” idea was in the mind of Norton, as 


2 This whole chorus is thoroughly Senecan; hence my quotation ought to be regarded as 
the Senecan equivalent to “take advice.” 
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a motivation, appears when one examines the structural handling of 
the two soliloquies in the second act. One is spoken by Dordan at the 
end of the first scene; the other, by Philander at the end of the second 
scene. They hold a central position in the Norton half of the play. They 
are exactly parallel in structure, each looking both backward and for- 
ward. Each first conveys to the audience, in the regular open manner 
of Elizabethan soliloquies, the information that the princes have brought 
on trouble by not following good advice: Then at the end of each solil- 
oquy there is expressed the hope that timely advice from Gorboduc will 
yet save the princes and the kingdom from civil war and ruin. This moti- 
vation does not interfere with the story-motif which is Senecan. It is 
simply a basic moral idea which the author wished to impress upon the 
audience. 

Thus Norton used every means to make this idea prominent. To sum- 
marize matters, the idea appears repeatedly in the language; it serves 
to motivate the characters; in the dumb-shows and choruses it acts as 
a framework to each act; and it forms an integral part of the structure of 
the two centrally located soliloquies. This emphatic appeal to the Queen 
by Thomas Norton amounts to a request that she obey the advice of the 
petitioners from the first parliament. 

S. A. SMALL 

DePauw University 


8 11, i, 194-213, and n,, ii, 67-82. 
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XXXII 


FAIRE EM (AND SHAKSPERE’S COMPANY?) 
IN LANCASHIRE 


nbenmibey of Elizabethan drama know that the provincial roots and 
byways thereof have not yet been fully explored. Such scholars as 
Murray and Chambers! have, to be sure, produced admirable chrono- 
logical sketch-maps of the companies’ tours, but other things remain to 
be done. It will be generally agreed, I think, that something may yet be 
gained by studying, jointly or severally, but in any case more closely 
than has yet been done, the implications of some of the many plays? 
which demonstrably reflect—in story, theme, background, or incidental 
allusion—their provincial origins or associations. In undertaking this 
general study for another purpose I have been attracted especially to 
certain of these plays which afford tangible clues, such as local names or 
allusions, apparently justifying further research.’ Here, specifically, I 
wish to present my findings concerning one case in point—the pleasant 
comedy of Faire Em as a “country play.’ It will serve my purpose to re- 
call, first, the relatively familiar facts about the play.5 

“Faire Em, the Millers daughter of Manchester: With the loue of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror” was, according to the title page of the (undated) 
first quarto, “sundrie times publiquely acted in the honourable citie of 
London, by the right honourable the Lord Strange his seruants’’—that 
is to say, by 1593, when Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, became Earl 
of Derby, and the company under his patronage assumed the name 
“Derby’s Men.” (Shakspere was a sharer in this company by 1594, and 
had presumably belonged to it some time before then.) A ballad en- 
titled “The Millers daughter of Manchester” was entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register in March, 1581, but no entry for the play has been 
found. Greg’ has shown, however, that the first quarto can scarcely be 


1 Elizabethan Stage, vol. 11; Murray, Engl. Dram. Companies. 

2 E.g., among others, not a few of those in the Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

3 On the principle emphasized by Professor Brooke at the 1929 meeting of the M. L. A., 
in his discussion of ‘“‘Desiderata in the study of Shakspere” (PMLA, xutv, Supplement, 
p. xxxii), and, long ago, by Halliwell-Phillipps, who, in expressing the hope that research 
might produce fruitful information about such personages as Peter Turf and Henry Pim- 
pernell, urged that “notices of these individuals . .;. would greatly add to the already high 
probability that Shakespeare . . . was occasionall:; thinking of his provincial audiences” 
(Shakespeare’s Tours, 1887, p. 48). 

* See below, n. 16 and text. 

5 As set forth by Chambers, rv, 11, and in the eds. by W. W. Greg (Malone Soc. Reprints, 
1927), Tucker Brooke (Sh. Apocrypha), Warnke and Proescholdt, 1883, and Simpson, 
School of Shakspere, vol. 1. 
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later than 1593. It is virtually certain, indeed, that the play had been 
acted some years earlier, for Robert Greene had ridiculed two or three 
lines of it some time between 1589 and 1591 (Preface, Farewell to Folly).® 
On this and other grounds Sir E. K. Chambers dates the play “‘c. 1590,” 
whereas Dr. Greg makes it “between 1589 and 1591,” without excluding 
the possibility that it may have been even earlier.” 

The most plausible conjecture thus far made as to the authorship of | 
the play’ is that by Fleay,® who ascribed it to Robert Wilson. Charles II’s 
bookbinder, however, had bound it together with The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton and Mucedorus, and labelled the miscellany ‘Shakespeare, 
vol. 1.” Latterday discussion of Faire Em, therefore, has centered about 
two more or less related questions: first, what part did Shakspere have in 
the play; second, what is the nature and extent of the “symbolical mean- 
ing”’—the allegorical-satirical import of the piece—supposed by Simp- 
son and Fleay to have led to Greene’s attack upon it? The consensus of 
critical opinion, has, in effect, supplied simple and definite answers to 
these questions. Tothe first it replies, ‘none at all,’’!° despite the devoted 
but perverse pro-Shaksperian enthusiasm of Simpson and others; to the 
second, “slight or indeterminate’’—witness the mutually destructive al- 
legorical elaborations of Simpson and Fleay." These matters concern us 
primarily because both Simpson and Fleay touched upon certain facts 
connected with our inquiry as to the status of Faire Em as a country 
play. Unfortunately these writers were so enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
their allegorical will o’ the wisp that they ended by obscuring the facts, 
with the result, I think, that later writers have discarded some of these 
facts along with the fancies. 

The basic fact, from our point of view, is that Faire Em at the outset 


* Entered in 1587, earliest extant ed., 1591 (cf. Greg, and Simpson, 1, 378 ff.). 

7 The date, as will appear below, is important in connection with Lancashire’s claims 
upon Faire Em.—Greg observes that if the piece literally appeared in the ‘Citie’ “it must 
have been in 1589 or earlier.” 

8 For discussion, cf. Chambers and Greg. 

® Life of Shakespeare, p. 13. 

10 Here I may note that Fleay, while rejecting Shakspere’s claims to the authorship of 
Faire Em, made one concession to the opposition. “Although I cannot detect Shakespeare’s 
hand as... probable author... he most likely appeared as an actor” (Life of Shake-. 
speare, p. 13). It must be said that, so far as dates are concerned, Fleay’s guess is not im- 
possible, especially if we may assume with Murray (1, 73-75) that Shakspere had joined 
Strange’s Men by 1588. But, while Mr. Fleay was about it, why did he not guess a bit fur- 
ther? Jf Shakspere acted in Faire Em, what part did he play? Most likely, of course (since 
he liked “kingly parts” with not much acting to do) that of William the Conqueror! (See 
below, text immediately following n. 13.) One recalls certain anecdotes about that gentle-: 
man and Richard the Third. 

1 See below, nn. 25-27 and text. 
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and again at the end pays tribute to one Sir Edmund Trafford, a mighty 
man in Lancashire, as we shall see, at the time the play was written, and 
the head of a family dating back to the time of Canute. Immediately after 
the opening scene Sir Thomas Goddard introduces himself and Em, his 
daughter, to the audience. He has disguised h:mself as a miller to escape 
the wrath of the Norman conqueror: 


Sir Thomas Godard now old Goddard is 
Goddard the miller of faire Manchester. 

Why should not I content me with this state 
As good Sir Edmund Trofferd did the flaile?! 
And thou, sweete Em... 

To ioyne with mine that thus we may protect 
Our harmless liues?* 


At the end, when William the Conqueror has somewhat reluctantly 
agreed to take the Princess of Denmark for himself, and to let the faith- 
ful Valingford have fair Em, he turns graciously to her father and makes 
almost unmistakable the compliment to the Trafford clan: 


Sir Thomas Goddard welcome to thy Prince 

And faire Em, frolike with thy good father. 

As glad am I to finde Sir Thomas Goddard 

As good Sir Edmund Treford on the plaines: 

He like a sheepheard, and thou a countrie Miller." 


That the import of these lines was not lost upon Simpson appears from 
his suggestion that Faire Em, ‘“‘written perhaps in 1587 . . . was meant 
for a country play, written for Lord Strange’s Men to act in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The references to the ‘good Sir Edmond Trafford’ would 
be hardly intelligible elsewhere.’’® Simpson, however, seems scarcely 
to have been aware of the fact (with which I deal below) that Lord 
Strange’s Men, of all companies, had particular reasons for paying their 
respects to Sir Edmund. Fleay also noticed the allusion to Trafford, but 
(because he dearly loved to solve a mystery even if he had first to create 
it) could not resist the temptation to drag the knight into his allegorical 
scheme of the play. ‘‘Sir Thomas Goddard,” he writes, “‘is a thin disguise 
for Sir Edmund Trafford.’’” Personally I see neither disguise nor al- 


12 See below, n. 20. 

3 L. 98, Greg’s ed.; Brooke, p. 288. 

4 Not to add, to “fair Manchester,” which had meanwhile been mentioned many times 
over again in the course of the play. 

6 Greg, 1. 1526; Brooke, p. 306. 

4 11, 372; cf. New Shaksp. Soc. Transactions, 1875, p. 176. 

17 Engl. Drama, t1, 282 ff. 
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legory here.'* That part of the plot which concerns the “loves’’ of Em, the 
Miller’s daughter, is based upon the fact that her noble father played the 
miller to protect himself against the invader. Now this, according to an 
ancient Lancashire tradition’® which was probably exploited in the ballad 
concerning the miller’s daughter and must have been familiarto any Lan- 
cashire audience, is about what Ralph or Randulphus Trafford, Sir 
Edmund’s ancestor, is supposed to have done in Norman times. Hence, 
according to Baines, the historian of Lancashire (who does not mention 
Faire Em at all), “the peculiar crest”—mentioned in my quotation from 
the play*°—of the Trafford family, “a labouring man with a flail... 
threshing. This crest,’’** however, “was not granted until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century’™— that is to say, to our Sir Edmund himself, or 
to his father.* The lines in the play, then, would appear to be an undis- 
guised compliment to the Elizabethan Traffords. Fleay, meanwhile, 
does point in the right direction by reminding us that Em’s “fair” Man- 
chester ‘“‘was in Lancashire, where L. Strange’s chief seat at Knowsley 
was also situate.”’ At this point, however, both Fleay and Simpson leave 
solid ground and take flight—to explore the “‘symbolical meaning” of the 
play. As Simpson has it, the plot refers 


to events in the history of the stage. William the Conqueror is William Kempe 

. “the Princess Blanch... is... the Danish stage . . . Mounteney and Val- 
ingford are two of his company . . . who contend for the prize of the Manchester 
stage, 


or, according to Fleay, fair Em herself 


is L. Strange’s company,” who is married to Peele . . . Greene [is] satirized as 
Manvile, Marlowe [as] Mounteney, Peele [as] Vallingford.?” 


Manchester and Lancashire, Sir Edmund Trafford and Lord Strange, are 
of course, totally submerged in these misty speculations; and it is small 
wonder that little more is heard about them in later accounts of the 


18 The name “Goodiard,” by the way, appears in a Manchester tax-list of 1606 (Chetham 
Soc. Miscellanies, m, 27). 

19 Simpson and Fleay touch upon it, somewhat inaccurately. 

20 See n. 12, above. 

#1 Baines prints a picture of it. 

22 E. Baines, History of Lancaster, 11, 235; cf. Ormerod, History of Chester, 1, 588 n. 

3 For their dates, see below, nn. 33, 36, and text. 

*4 Who led a company to Denmark in 1586. 

% School of Shaksp., 11, 373 ff. 

% In his Shakespeare Manual (1876, p. 281) Fleay had written: “Fair Em is the company 
of the Queen’s Players.” 
37 Engl. Drama, wu, 282. 
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play.”* For various reasons, I wish to plead their case further. I hope to 
be able to establish, in the order indicated (1) the fact that when Faire 
Em was acted Sir Edmund Trafford was—in Lancashire at least—a more 
important personage than students of the play have realized; (2) that, at 
the time of the play also, he was a close official associate and friend of the 
Stanleys, Lord Strange and his father, Henry, Earl of Derby; (3) the 
probability that Lord Strange’s Men were among the many players who 
certainly came at that time to the various Lancashire houses of the Stan- 
leys to entertain them and their guests, including frequently, Sir Ed- 
mund Trafford and his son; and, consequently, the probability that the 
Trafford allusion was a straightforward compliment, in a Lancashire 
play, to a distinguished friend of the players’ patron. 


Faire Em’s Sir Edmund Trafford, soldier,2* magistrate,®° sheriff of 
Lancaster," ecclesiastical commissioner,” and head of the ancient family 
of the Traffords of Trafford in the parish of Manchester, was born in 
1526, and died in Manchester, in May, 1590%—a date which (if my sub- 
sequent considerations are valid) checks properly other calculations as to 
the date of the play,™ though this fact, like most of the present data con- 
cerning him, has escaped the editors of the play.® It is certain that like 
his father (d. 1564) and his son, Edmund Trafford, Esquire*® (1561- 


1620), with whom he is sometimes confused, he was a wealthy and patri- 


28 A. F. Hopkinson (Fair Em, 1895, p. 2) dismisses Lancashire’s claims upon the play; 
Chambers, Greg, Brooke and others (see above, n. 5) remain silent on the point. 

29 “Sir Edmonde Trafford, miles,”’ is listed as one of three Lancashire knights and gentle- 
men who, in 1588, contributed the large sum of £100 each (five others giving £50, and fifty- 
nine £25 each) to the nation’s emergency fund, when the Armada threatened (Names of 
the Nobility and Gentry, 1798; Baines, 1, 246 ff.). He was for many years one of the Earl of 
Derby’s most active deputies in raising the Lancashire levies for service in Ireland, and, 
like his son, who commanded the Lancashire troops there in 1584, he had doubtless seen 
active service (Lancashire Lieutenancy, Chetham Soc. Remains, L, 136; Baines, 1, 242). 

30 Baines, 1, 231, etc. 

31 In 1581 (Cal. St. Papers Dom., Eliz., 1581-1590, p. 220; F. Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, 
1779, 1, 120). Peck, and Baines (1, 237) incorrectly make him sheriff of Chester. He is also 
reported—upon doubtful evidence—to have been ‘“‘warden of Manchester College” (S. 
Hibbert—Hibbert Ware—History of the Foundations . . . of Christ’s College, 1, 115). 

82 See below, n. 42 and text. 

3 See the Trafford pedigree in Baines, 111, 238. Trafford Park, Manchester, bears the old 
family name to this day. 

* See above, n. 7, and below, on the date of his visits at Knowsley, n. 53 and text. 

% Except for the point referred to in n. 19 above, Simpson’s statement that he was “high 
sheriff of Lancashire and . . . also custos of Manchester Castle,” makes up the sum total 
of information supplied by them. 

* Knighted by King James in 1603, (i.e., he was not Sir Edmund at the time of Faire Em) 
M. P. from 1588 to 1592, magistrate, and sheriff of Lancaster in 1602, 1609, and 1617 
(Lanc. Lieut’y.,—see n.'29—xx1x, 2, 53; Baines, 111, 238, etc.). Cf. n. 46, below. 
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otic citizen, and an indefatigable official. The Privy Council in London 
conferred trust upon him in matters of no slight consequence,*’ and at 
home the Earl of Derby named him, as early as 1578, first among his 
“very loving ffrends’”’, the knights and squires of Lancashire’s Salford 
Hundred.** In short, he was evidently a man of vigorous, outstanding 
personality, and a power in the county. Probably he had many friends 
besides the Earl of Derby; certainly he also made enemies, especially be- 
cause of his uncompromising attitude in matters of religion. 

Sir Edmund, to be more specific, was one of the official leaders in the 
long and bitter campaign against recusancy and Jesuit intrigue in the 
pro-Catholic northern counties—a campaign vigorously begun in the 
sixties, but still unfinished at the time of Trafford’s death in 1590.** It 
seems to have been at its height a decade earlier, before and after the 
events leading to the execution of Father Edmund Campion, in Decem- 
ber, 1581. This notorious affair had strong repercussions in Lancashire, 
where Father Campion—who is said to have described Sir Edmund 
Trafford as ‘a most bitter enemy of the Catholics’*°—had preached 
shortly before his arrest. But one or two aspects of the matter concern us 
here, and first of all the fact that Trafford’s activities against the recus- 
ants brought him close, once more, to the Earl of Derby, and even closer, 





perhaps, to Lord Strange. 

The Privy Council held these two (as Lord and Deputy Lieutenant, re- 
spectively, of Lancashire and Cheshire) and William Chaderton, Bishop 
of Chester, primarily responsible for controlling recusancy in their dis- 
trict. Even so, a Privy Council letter of February 23, 1584, addressed to 


our verie good lords the earle of Derbie & the lord bishop of Chester, & to our 
verie lovinge frendes Sir John Biron® & Sir Edmound Trafford, knts. & to the rest 
of the commissioners ecclesiasticall in the countie of Lancaster...” 


proves that Trafford was intimately associated with them in this onerous 
business. I believe that Derby for one—though the Council had praised 
him, together with Biron and Trafford “for their care and paines taken” 
in apprehending Campion’s friends in 1581“—may have thought these 


37 See below, nn. 42, 43, 46. 

38 Chetham Soc. Remains, Lxvu1, p. cclxxxi. 

%° Crosby Records, Chetham Soc., 1887, pp. v, 90-91; Simpson, Life of Campion, p. 190; 
Baines, 1, 236 ff. 

4° Derby Household Books, (hereafter referred to as ““D. H. B.”’), ed. F. R. Raines, Chet- 
ham Soc. Rem., xxx, 99; Baines, 1, 104. Cf. S. Hibbert, of. cit., 1, 117. 

“ Then Sheriff of Lancaster. 

«2 (My italics) Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, 1, 145. A document signed by the Bishop, Lord 
Strange, Trafford, and the rest, in May, 1588, proves that they remained actively in con- 
trol of the “‘ecclesiasticall commission” for a number of years (Hibbert, 1, 121-123). 

*8 Council letter, Aug. 30, 1581 (Dasent, Acts of the P. C., New Ser., xm, 184). 
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duties somewhat onerous. Apparently he was no fanatic. He did what he 
could, for instance, for his Catholic kinsmen, receiving in his house not a 
few of them“ who were at one time or another imprisoned, with other 
recusants, in Manchester Castle, under the joint wardenship of Trafford 
and one Robert Worsley. And there are other indications® that the 
Earl was less extreme in these matters than his son, Lord Strange, or 
Trafford. Lord Strange, if one may judge from certain letters of his 
written to Bishop Chaderton in 1583 and 1584, must have been an en- 
thusiast after Trafford’s own heart, for in them Lord Strange expresses 
his pleasure at the Privy Council’s praise for his own part in the recent 
anti-Catholic proceedings, his zeal to “geve the first blow”’ in the striking 
down of “‘these rebellious minded papists,” and his regret of the ‘“‘back- 
wardnes”’ of his father, apparently in connection with some matter con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical commission.” In the main, however, Derby as 
well as Strange doubtless approved heartily of the Traffords, father and 
son. Though the Earl was no zealot, he stood vigorously for the mainten- 
ance of royal authority—witness the report that in 1585 he personally 
boxed the ear of a recusant who in spiritual matters “acknowledged no 
authority on Elizabeth’s part over him.’ And the anti-Catholic ac- 
tivities of the Traffords, definitely traceable until 1590,“ are matched, 
after all, by evidence of similar activity by Derby himself in the same 
year.°° At all events, and this point is important in connection with what 
follows, it is clear that both Sir Edmund and his son were on friendly and 
familiar terms with the Stanleys up to the time of the elder Trafford’s 
death. I quote below three entries from the Derby Household Books* 
which prove that Sir Edmund was repeatedly a household guest of the 
Earl’s at Knowsley in 1587 and 1589: 


“ Sir Thomas Hesketh, Sir John Southworth, and others (D. H. B.—see n. 40 above—p. 
46, etc.; Crosby Records, p. 21, n.). 

4 Cal. St. P. Dom. Eliz., 1581-90, pp. 220, 46, 50, 54, 73. (On Worsley, cf. below, n. 52.) 

4 A curious document, a Privy Council letter of Aug. 31, 1581, “to th’ Erle of Derbie” 
contains an “excuse” (which sounds slightly suspicious) “of yonge Traifford” (see above, 
n.36) “against whome it was thought that his Lordship had conceaved some displeasure for 
that he first delivered their Lordships letters unto Sir John Biron, knight, and his father, 
and afterwards sent th’ other unto his Lordship”—the excuse being that the Council had 
thought the matter urgent and that “it was supposed” Derby “might happily be absent 
.. . huntinge” (Acts of the P. C., 1581, pp. 183-84). 

47 Peck, 1, 142, 147, etc. 

48 Baines, 11, 97. 

49 Crosby Records, pp. 90-91. 

5 D. H. B., p. 89. 

51 See above, n. 40. 
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1. Entry for week ending July 29, 1587, at Knowsley, Lancashire. 


“On Satturdaye St Edmund Trayfforth & his Sone & yong M" Worseley™ came, 
S Ryc. Shirborne dep’ted home. . .” 


2. Week ending Aug. 5, 1587, Knowsley. 


“On Mondaye my L. Bushoppe of Chester & his wiffe & also S* Edmonde Traif- 
forth did all dep’te away.” 


3. Week ending July 27, 1589, Knowsley. 


“Tuesday Mr Lassels at dinner, S' Edmond Trafford came . .. Wednesday S* 
Edmond wente.. .”% 


What is more, a dozen other entries in the same diary, year in year out 
from 1586 through 1589, record visits at Knowsley, and at Lathom and 
New Parke, the other Stanley residences, by “yong M* Trafforth,’™ 
often in company with Lord Strange and his family.® 

To sum up so far: we have seen that Faire Em, a play probably of the 
late eighties and certainly belonging to Lord Strange’s Men,® pays a 
double compliment to Sir Edmund Trafford, an outstanding Lancashire 
man and an important official associate and friend of the players’ patron. 
It does not seem likely that these circumstances are to be ascribed to 
mere coincidence. They suggest, rather, that the play®’ was written for 
performance, presumably somewhere in Lancashire, in the presence of 
the Stanleys and the Traffords. This intrinsic probability, I am frank to 
admit, is stronger than any external evidence I can bring to bear on the 
point. Indeed, I would be content to rest the case here but for the fact 
that one document, the Derby Household Books already referred to, con- 
tains a hint which should perhaps not be ignored since it may possibly 
refer to Strange’s Men—Shakspere’s company then or soon after— at 
the very time when its movements are most shadowy. 

The most likely place for our hypothetical performance, I think, would 
have been Knowsley (or one of the other hospitable residences of the 
Stanleys) sometime between 1587 and 1590. (To be sure, a performance 
in Manchester itself,®* perhaps at a civic festival of some sort, is not out of 
the question. Manchester, as we have seen, receives honorable mention 


52 See above, n. 45, 

3 D. H. B., pp. 35, 34, 63. 

54 See above, n. 36 (cf. n. 46) and, below, text before n. 78. 

55 D. H. B., pp. 54, 19, 35-37, 56, etc. 

% The only company known to have been under the patronage of the Stanleys in the late 
eighties (cf. Chambers, 11, 118 ff.; Murray, 1, 39). 

57 Or at least the passages concerning Trafford. 

58 Cf. Gibbs, in Simpson, School of Shakspere, 11, 467 ff. 
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in the subtitle and text of Faire Em;*® the Traffords and Stanleys had 
residences and much official business there;*® and the Stanleys were in 
close touch with city officials,*' were sometimes elected to homorary 
civic office, and, on such occasions, gave and received sumptuous enter- 
tainment,®*—this within a few years of the time when belated perform- 
ances of the Chester plays, at least, were still officially given on the 
Mayor’s order.® Strange’s Men might conceivably have acted Faire Em 
on some such occasion, but evidence is absolutely lacking.) As regards 
the case for a private performance, say at Knowsley, we know definitely 
at least two things: first, that Sir Edmund Trafford was certainly there 
between 1587 and 1590; next, thanks to Ffarington, the diarist of the 
Derby household, that the Stanleys during these years entertained their 
guests with plays by some of the leading dramatic companies.® It is also 
true, unfortunately, that among these companies Ffarington does not 
name Lord Strange’s, but I think they may have been there for all that. 

In this connection it is to be observed, first, that our diarist’s entries 
are lamentably hard-clipped throughout, even where they are not alto- 
gether fragmentary.© He was an honorable man, an able lawyer, and a 
just magistrate; but, as Steward and Comptroller of the Derby house- 
hold, he did not wear his ‘“‘cheane’’® of office lightly. It is clear that he 
shared, wholeheartedly, Malvolio’s dislike for cakes and ale.*’ He wanted 


no “vagrants” of any sort “kept aboute the house,” ®* and was certainly 
no lover of plays and players.®® He does not name one of the plays given 


59 See above, n. 14. 

% D. H. B., pp. 29, 76. 

6 “T)yvers Manchester men,” ““M‘ Maire of Chester & some of his brethren,” and “the 
Mayre of Lyverpolle’’ were among their guests at Knowsley and Lathom (Jd., pp. 29, 66, 
81). 

62 Lord Strange ‘was made alderman” of Chester in 1586, whereupon he “made a rich 
banquet” (see J. Hemingway, who also mentions a gorgeous civic reception to Leicester, 
Derby, and others, in 1583—History of Chester, 1, 152 ff.). Strange was Mayor of Liverpool 
in 1588 (D. N. B.). 

68 In 1575 and 1577 “the mayor caused the popish plays of Chester . . . the Shepherds’ 
play ... and other triumphs... to be played” (Hemingway, 1, 152). 

* See below, n. 73 and text. 

% Cf. D. H. B., pp. vt, 66, 70, etc., and, on Ffarington’s style and character in general, 
Raines’s Introduction. 

% 7d., Intr., p. li. Cf. Twelfth Night, IT, iii, 122-128: “Art any more than a steward? ... 
Go, sir, rub your chain with crumbs.” 

87 Witness the stringent “household rules” laid down in D. H. B., pp. 20 ff. Query: If 
Shakspere was with Strange’s Men at Knowsley or Lathom, and if Fleay (see n. 10, above) 
had remembered this Ffarington, would he not have thought it “most likely” that Shak- 
spere did too, when he came to write Twelfth Night? 

88 7d. 

69 “That he had not much delight in comic humour” (writes his editor) “or a particle of 
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in his domain. And, what is more to the purpose at this juncture, he had 
high pride of place,” and scorned to name in his diary any servants of the 
house except the two or three gentlemanly functionaries at the top, ‘“‘M' Re- 
ceyver,” ““M* Recorder,” and such like.” Since, as I shall show, he does 
record various performances by a company whom he calls simply ‘‘the 
players,” I think it not unlikely that he refused this company more 
dignified notice because he looked upon its members as mere household ser- 
vants (of the “meaner sort” and a kind of vagrants to boot). In short, 
this may have been the company under the patronage of the house— 
Lord Strange’s Men. 

To give the entries in question their proper setting, I reproduce below, 
first, several excerpts from entries concerning other companies: 

1. Week ending” July 8, 1587, Lathom, Lancashire. 


“On Thorsdaye Mr’ Stanley dep’ted & the same daye my L. of Leycesters Plaiers 
plaied; on Fryday they plaied againe w* day ... came... also M' Rec. & on 
Satterday they dep’ted awaye, & Mr: Sorrocolde a Pretcher came.” 

2. Week ending July 12, 1589, Lathom. (In the presence of “many .. . 
gent””’.) 
“Sonday ...the Vicker of Ratchedalle pretched, the same daie the Quenes 
Players plaied ii severall nyghtes.” 

3. Week ending Sept. 6, 1589, Knowsley. 
“Saturdaie my L.... & all the rest came home; the Quenes Players came & 
played at nyght, my Lo. of Essex Players came.” 

4. Week ending Sept. 13, 1589, Knowsley. 


“Sondaie Mr Leigh preached & the Quenes Players played in the afternoone & 
my L. of Essex* at nyght; Mondaie my L. and all went away.” 





imagination or sentiment or romance about him, may readily be admitted” (Id., pp. xcIv 
ff.). 

70 The rules by which he governed the 140 or more servants in his charge provide that 
the “meaner sort” be strictly kept in their place (see n. 67). 

1D. A. B., pp. 23, 37, 19, 48. 

7 Murray (11, 296 ff.) reprints in full, without comment, these and all other entries (in- 
cluding those I discuss below, see nn. 74-80) concerning players at Knowsley, etc.; but errs 
slightly in dating them, in each case, as of the week “beginning” on the dates mentioned. 
(See entries of Saturday, Dec. 28, 1588—‘‘Wednesdaye was Christemas daie”—and of 
Saturday, Jan. 6, 1588—“Monday being New Years daye”—D. H. B., pp. 56, 46. These 
and others prove that the diarist’s dates are always those of the last day of the week cov- 
ered by his entry.) Murray thereby inadvertently conceals the fact that several of the 
plays by the unnamed company were given on such special occasions as New Year’s and 
Twelfth Night (see below, nn. 76, 78, and text). 

3 D. H. B., pp. 32, 62, 65. 
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All in all Ffarington records, in the period of slightly over two years 
actually touched by his entries, thirteen plays—by Leicester’s Men, the 
Queen’s, Essex’s, and the unnamed company. I suspect that a noble 
family so hungry for drama as to have a sermon in the morning and “‘the 
same daie the Quenes Players . . . ii severall nyghtes’’ (!) saw more plays 
than Ffarington allows; but no one can fill out the gaps in his record. I 
must content myself, finally, with a comment or two upon those of his 
entries, reproduced below, which have to do with the unnamed company: 
1. Week ending Dec. 30, 1587, Knowsley. (The entries for this Christ- 
mas week, unfortunately, do not start until the twenty-seventh. Derby 
had apparently spent Christmas at court, but not so Lord Strange, who 
had arrived at Knowsley before Dec. 16, with “svndry others,’”’ who 
went hunting with him on the twenty-first, and ‘“‘all came agayne” the 
next day, presumably to keep Christmas with him in his father’s ab- 
sence.)"* 
“On Frydaye my L. the Earle came home from the Cowrte & the same nighte. . . 
my L. Bushoppe . . . on Saturday S Tho. Hesketh; Players wente awaie.”” 


2. Week ending Jan. 4, 1589, Lathom. (The preceding entry, of Dec. 
28, 1588, once more provokingly meagre, tells us only that there were at 
least two sermons on Christmas Day and the day after.) 

“Sondaye Mr Carter pretched . . . on Tvsedaye [Dec. 31, 1588] ...came... 
the reste of my L. Cownsill ... & at nyght a Playe was had in the Halle & the 
same nyghte my L. Strandge came home.’’”” 


3. Week ending Jan. 11, 1589, Lathom (the next week; the play on 
Twelfth Night Eve—Jan. 5—being acted, presumably, by the company 
which had given the New Year’s play a few days earlier?) 

“Sondaye [Jan. 5] M Caldewall pretched & that nyght the Plaiers plaied; Monday 
my L. Bushoppe pretched & ... M* Trafforth ... came... Wednesday my L. 
removed .. .’’78 


4. Week ending Feb. 21, 1590, Lathom (Lord Strange being again pres- 
ent, as indicated by notes about his dining out on certain days just before 
and after.”® 


“This Saturdaie my L. came home, M' floxe came & a servant of the B. of Can- 
terbury, Players played at nyght.’”’®® 


% Td., p. 45. 

7% Id., p. 46. (Italics—here and in the remaining entries—mine.) 
78 See above, n. 72. 

7 D. H. B., pp. 56-57. 

78 Td. 

79 Id., pp. 74-76. 

80 Jd., p. 75. 
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My notes show, for one thing, that Lord Strange was present at all the 
performances by the unnamed company. It is possible, of course, that the 
company was not his, or that several different companies instead of one 
are referred to. Yet is also noteworthy that all but one of these perfor- 
mances came during the Christmas holiday season, exactly when the 
Stanleys would, presumably, have been most likely to see plays by their 
own company. That Ffarington failed to give them a name is vexing, but 
his laconic notes on the comings and goings of “the players,” if he is re- 
ferring to the household company, are perhaps not uncharacteristic of a 
diarist who on one important family occasion could content himself with 
an entry to the effect that “on Monday the mydwiffe came.”* In any 
case, it is difficult to believe that Strange’s Men, who certainly appeared 
both at London and in the provinces between 1587 and 1589, would have 
remained away altogether from Knowsley or Lathom during these years, 
while all the other companies went there. And, however inconclusive 
Ffarington’s entries may be, Sir Edmund Trafford’s prominent place in 
Lancashire, in the concerns of the Stanleys, and in Faire Em, surely 
stamps that piece a “country play.” 
ALWIN_THALER 
University of Tennessee 


™ Entry of Nov. 11, 1587. Not till Jan. 6, 1588 does he add, “on Wednesday was the 
crystening of my L. Strandge’s doughter” (D. H. B., pp. 42, 46). 

* Murray (1, 108, 89; m, 221) and Chambers (11, 119; rv, 305 ff.) trace them at Cam- 
bridge and Coventry between 1587 and 1589, and at London in November, 1589. 
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XXXIV 
THE TEXT OF PEELE’S DAVID AND BETHSABE 


HE text of David and Bethsabe, as editors of Peele have long been 

aware, presents a series of perplexing problems: several passages in 
the play are directly contradictory, the movements and speeches of cer- 
tain characters in Scene ix are quite unexplainable by any rules of drama 
or logic, one of the choruses holds out a promise, which is not fulfilled, of 
presenting David’s death, and within the text occurs a misplaced frag- 
ment of a lost scene. Dyce, Manly, and Greg have commented on these 
discrepancies in the play, and the students of Peele have recognized the 
cruces involved.' Yet in spite of the suggestions of P. A. Daniel and Pro- 
fessor Manly and the detailed studies of Dr. Dannenberg and Dr. Neit- 
zel, no satisfactory solution of the difficulties in the quarto text has been 
found. 

The text of David and Bethsabe also becomes a matter of interest to the 
general student of Elizabethan drama because of its bearing on the prob- 
lem of corrupt quartos. The accumulation of information concerning 
changes made in plays from the time they left the hands of their au- 
thors until they appeared in print may help in the ultimate solution of 
many problems of Elizabethan drama. Dr. W. W. Greg pointed the way 
for this type of research with his elaborate discussion of the quarto 
texts of two non-Shakespearean Plays.* It is my hope that this study of 
the text of this play may throw some additional light on the relation of 
Elizabethan stage plays to the quarto forms. The discussions of Danen- 
berg, Neitzel, and Manly seem to me unsatisfactory largely because the 
influence of the Bible was not sufficiently considered. In the present 
paper I shall attempt to consider the questions involved in the light of 
the relation of David and Bethsabe to its Biblical source. 

Since not all the problems are necessarily inter-related, it seems best to 
consider each textual difficulty separately. In this way light may be 
thrown on individual problems, and several avenues of approach may be 
opened to a satisfactory general explanation of the text. Accordingly, I 
shall take up each crux in turn, explaining briefly the nature of the diffi- 
culty and attempting to reach a probable solution. 


1 See especially editions of Peele by Dyce (1861); Bullen (1888); Manly in Specimens of 
the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, Vol. 11 (1897); Greg in the Malone Society Reprints (1912). 
Ci. Bruno Neitzel, George Peele’s “David and Bethsabe’” (1904); Max Dannenberg, Die 
Verwendung des biblischen Stoffes von David und Bathseba im englischen Drama (1905); 
and P, H. Cheffaud, George Peele (1913). 

2 Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgments: The Battle of Alcazar & Orlando Furioso, Malone 
Society Extra Volume, 1923. 
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660 The Text of Peele’s “‘ David and Bethsabe” 


1. Professor Manly, followed by Dr. Greg, has suggested that the so- 
lution of the textual problems of David and Bethsabe is connected with 
certain variations in the forms of proper names: e.g., Absolon and Ab- 
salon, Bethsabe and Bersabe, Rabath and Rabba, Abisay and Abyshai, 
Hanon and Hannon.’ It so happens that a few of these forms, Bersabe, 
Absalon, Rabba, Hannon, and Abyshai are confined mainly to the medi- 
al portion of the play. This fact leads Professor Manly to suppose 
that the manuscript of Act 1 (vv. 596-1645)* was prepared for the prin- 
ter by a different person from the one who prepared the other two Acts. 
The evidence adduced in support of this theory is weakened somewhat, 
it seems to me, by the fact that in Act m both Bethsabe and Bersabe, 
Absalon and Absolon occur, while both Bethsabe and Bersabe are found 
in Act 11. The fact remains, of course, that the forms Hannon, Rabba, 
and A byshai occur only in Act 11, but an acquaintance with the careless- 
ness in spelling proper names even in the early translations of the Bible, 
where a certain amount of care might be presumed, makes me skep- 
tical of attaching much weight to variant forms. For instance, the Great 
Bible (1539) has both Absalon and Absalom, while the 1590 Vulgate has 
both Absalom and Absalon, both Rabba and Rabbath, the latter case offer- 
ing an almost perfect precedent for the Rabath and Rabdba in the play. 
Moreover, as I have tried to establish elsewhere,’ Peele in writing his 
play appears to have made use of two entirely distinct versions of the 
Scriptures. One of these versions was the Bishop’s Bible, and the 
other was probably a late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century edition 
of the Vulgate.* Such forms as Bersabe and Absolon did not come, of 
course, from any printed English version of the Scriptures, but both these 
forms are found in Wyclif’s Bible and in contemporary lay literature, 
while Bersabee occurs in Du Bartas, a writer imitated by Peele in the play. 
With several forms of Bethsabe, Absalon, Rabba, and Abisay in use in his 
own day, Peele may have used first one form, then another, perhaps 
more or less unconsciously. The point which I wish to stress, however, 
is that the general carelessness of the Elizabethans in spelling Biblical 


3 Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama (1897), Vol. 11, p. 441, n. 5; cf. Dr. Greg’s in- 
troduction to the Malone Society Reprint of David and Bethsabe. 

* Professor Manly divides the play into acts, following the division of the two choruses. 
It is perhaps safer, however, to follow the Malone Society edition, which uses scene and line 
division only. The latter edition is followed in this paper. 

5 “The Version of the Bible Used by Peele in the Composition of David and Bethsabe,” 
University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8, 1928, pp. 81-87. 

* It is an interesting fact that Wyclif’s Bible, which was not in print in Peele’s time, is 
much closer to David and Bethsabe in the forms of proper names than is any other English 
version. This fact leads me to suspect that Peele used an early edition of the Vulgate which 
was similar to the Latin Bible used by Wyclif and his helpers. 
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names tends to diminish the importance of variant forms. It should also 
be remembered that in Elizabethan times the printers were in many cases 
responsible for the spelling even of proper names, so that the variations 
in David and Bethsabe may be due to the vagaries of the compositor. 
Finally, Peele’s Edward I and Old Wives Tale likewise contain variant 
forms of proper names, as indeed do many other Elizabethan plays. In 
view of all these possibilities, I should not be disposed to attribute any 
textual significance to these variant forms. If, however, they have such 
significance, I should not account for them by supposing that the copyist 
was changed, but by the theory, which I hope to establish in the succeed- 
ing sections of this paper, that portions of the play were revised some 
time after the original date of publication. 

2. In Scene iii Jonadab advises Ammon to pretend to be sick and to have 
David send Thamar to dress some dainties for him, the purpose being to 
allow Ammon to violate Thamar. Jonadab continues: 


Then when thou hast here solely with thy selfe, 
Enforce some fauour to thy manly loue: 
See where she comes, intreat her in with thee.’ 


When Thamar enters Ammon requests her to dress him some “‘whole- 
some cates,’’ and she replies: 


That hath the King commanded at my hand. 


Yet it is apparent from what has gone before that David could not have 
sent Thamar, for he has not been informed of Ammon’s supposed iill- 
ness. 

This difficulty has been previously noted by Neitzel* and Dannen- 
berg.* Dr. Neitzel attempts no explanation, but Dr. Dannenberg sug- 
gests that something has been lost from the text after the speech of 
Jon«.dab and that the entrance of Thamar came in a later scene. Neither 
of these scholars, however, has connected this discrepancy with another 
difficulty in the same scene. The stage direction at the beginning of this 
scene reads: 

Ammon, Ionadab, Iethray, and Ammons page. 


Now both Ammon and Jonadab speak in this scene and Jethray appears 
again in line 333, but we hear no more of the page. Yet it seems singularly 
purposeless to introduce a page into such a scene as this unless he has 
some duty to perform. According to the Bible (JJ Samuel x11, 6) David 
7 Vv. 285-287. 
® George Peele’s “David and Bethsabe,” p. 18. 


® Die Verwendung des biblischen Stoffes von David und Bathseba im englischen Drama, 
pp. 21-22. 
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visited Ammon, who thereupon requested the King to send Thamar to 
him. This incident is omitted by Peele, but we may suppose that he 
substituted for it in an earlier version of the play the sending of the page 
to David with the announcement of Ammon’s sickness and the request 
for Thamar’s attendance. Thamar’s entrance would then be perfectly 
natural. This lost portion of the scene, I should place after line 284. 
These lines, it is easy to suppose, were later cut out for the purpose of 
shortening the time of performance of the play, while the stage direc- 
tion at the beginning of the scene was allowed to stand. 

3. The third important textual difficulty occurs in Scene vii. This scene, 
which presents the murder of Ammon by Absolon and his men at a 
sheep-feast, follows in general IJ Samuel, x11, 28-29, but with several 
important points of difference. The most important is the representation 
of Ammon as master of the feast instead of Absolon. This change not only 
conflicts with the Bible but contradicts the language of the play itself 
as given in Absolon’s invitation to David in Scene iv. For this glaring 
discrepancy no wholly satisfactory explanation has been offered. The 
Biblical text of vv. 28-29, it is true, does not name the person who held 
the feast, and it is barely possible, though most unlikely, that Peele’s 
memory failed him at this point and that for the moment he thought of 
Ammon as the master of the feast. 

This scene, as a matter of fact, shows less dependence on the Scrip- 
tures than most of the other scenes in the play. On the other hand, there 
is a close connection between it and Scene ix. In the latter, vv. 901-909 
give an account of the murder of Ammon which contains all the details 
given in Scene vii. The account in Scene ix is indeed closer to the Scrip- 
tures, for in the lines, 


When Ammons heart 
Is merry and secure, then strike him dead, 


there is a close parallel to JJ Samuel, x11, 28: 


Marke when Ammons heart is mery with wine, and when I 
bid you smyte Amnon: then kil him, and feare not.!® 


This parallel is much closer than any to be found in Scene vii. Moreover, 
besides Absolon and Ammon, the only characters specifically mentioned 
in Scene vii are Adonia and Jonadab. Now there is no reference to either 
of these characters in JJ Samuel, x11, 28-29, but both characters are 
found in Scene ix, and in the latter scene Jonadab at least is to be found 
in the source of that portion of the play. Furthermore, vv. 779-780, 


1° All Biblical quotations in this paper are from the Bishops’ Bible of 1568. 
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Thou faire young man, whose haires shine in mine eye 
Like golden wyers of Dauids yuorie Lute, 


are very much like vv. 981-982: 


His haire is like the wyer of Dauids Harpe, 
That twines about his bright and yuorie necke. 


Neither of these passages has a direct source in the Bible, but the second 
is a part of a passage which is clearly drawn from II Samuel, xtv, 25. It 
seems to me a little more likely, then, that the first passage was influ- 
enced by the second than that the second was derived from the first. It 
therefore appears to me probable that Scene vii was written after the 
composition of Scene ix and that the latter scene, rather than the Bible, 
was the source of the former. The evidence for this theory is that in the 
parallels between Scenes vii and ix, Scene ix is closer to the Scriptures, 
that there is no element in Scene vii that is not mentioned in Scene ix, 
and that the characters of Scene vii correspond with those in Scene ix, 
where again the latter scene is closer to the Scriptures. 

But why should Peele write Scene ix before Scene vii, and why should 
he use the former scene as a source instead of turning to the Bible? The 
easiest and most likely explanation is that Scene vii was written in the 
process of revising the play. According to this theory, David and Bethsabe 
as originally written was abridged greatly in the process of stage use; 
perhaps some sheets were obliterated or lost. When the author came to 
revise the play, he did not do his work in the normal order, but touched 
up Scene ix before proceeding to Scene vii. In the Biblical source of 
Scene ix, it is not stated who was the host at the sheep-feast, and Peele’s 
memory played him a trick when he gave this rdle to Ammon. When 
Peele, then, came to revise Scene vii, he did not go to the Bible, but 
relied on his recent revision of Scene ix. In this way Ammon became 
substituted for Absolon as master of the sheep-feast. 

4. Scene ix is one of the cruces of the play. At the beginning of this 
scene David triumphs over the Ammonites before Rabba. In the midst 
of the joy of victory, however, Jonadab arrives with the announcement 
that Absolon has killed Ammon. David mourns for Ammon, and in the 
midst of his mourning the Widow of Thecoa comes in and requests David 
to recall Absolon from banishment. Now in the play, as P. A. Daniel 
pointed out in Bullen’s edition of Peele, David has never banished Abso- 
lon. Daniel conjectured therefore that one or more scenes have been lost 
immediately before the entrance of the Widow of Thecoa. Professor 
Manly remarks, however, that the fact that David is still before Rabba 
at the end of the scene “‘seems to make impossible a mere loss of scenes.’’" 


11 Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, t1, 452, n. 2. 
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There are still other difficulties. It is clear from the Widow’s speech 
that Joab has importuned her to plead for Absolon. But since the news 
of Ammon’s death has just been received, when did Joab have time to 
lay this elaborate plan? Again, David forgives Absolon and sends Joab 
to bring him from Gesur. Joab goes out and immediately returns with 
Absolon, though Rabba is many miles from Gesur. The whole scene is 
manifestly a patchwork of absurdities. 

A comparison of the play with the Bible shows that the difficulties 
arise from the fact that Peele omitted several important links in the Old 
Testament account and in presenting the portions of the story which 
he retained, neglected to take account of his omissions. The result is 
hopeless confusion. 

The first of Peele’s changes from the Bible story is having David re- 
ceive the report of Ammon’s death at Rabba. In the Scriptural account 
David is at Jerusalem when he hears the news, though it is not at all 
clear that any length of time has elapsed since the siege of Rabba was 
completed. 

The second change is the abridgment of Absolon’s first period of exile 
and the total elimination of his second. In the Scriptures Absolon re- 
mains three years at Gesur before he is recalled to Jerusalem through the 
intercession of Joab and the Widow of Thecoa; there he remains two 
years in banishment from the court until Joab effects another reconcilia- 
tion. In the present version of David and Bethsabe, however, Absolon has 
not had time to reach Gesur before David recalls him. Nor is there any 
mention in the play of a second period of exile. 

It seems fairly clear that Peele was trying to compress a long and de- 
tailed story into a single scene, and it is, of course, barely possible that 
in his haste he originally wrote the scene as it now stands. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to believe that any dramatist could have been responsible 
for such confusion without a special reason. It seems much more likely 
that the text of Scene ix represents a revision by Peele. My reasons for 
this view will appear in detail in the next section. 

5. The misplaced fragment at the end of the second chorus is an un- 
compromising difficulty which shows clearly the corrupt nature of the 
text with which we have to deal. This passage reads: 

Absalon with three or foure of his seruants or gentlemen. 

Abs. What boots it Absalon, vnhappie Absalon, 
Sighing I say what boots it Absalon, 

To haue disclos’d a farre more worthy wombe 
Then 


“Then” is the catchword for the next page, but the following page begins 
a new scene, and the three lines are left thus, clearly out of place. 
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Now the very existence of this fragment indicates that the text has 
been corrupted in one of two ways: either there has occurred a simple 
loss of scenes, of which this fragment is a remnant, or there has been a 
deliberate rewriting of certain scenes. The former hypothesis, since it is 
simpler, deserves first consideration. 

If the text is corrupt only in the loss of scenes, the only place in the 
play where the fragment might belong is immediately after v. 1019. 
Between v. 1019 and v. 1020 appears a distinct break in the action: in the 
scene which closes with v. 1019 David and his army are before Rabba, 
and Absolon at the same place is plotting the overthrow of his father. 
The scene opening with v. 1020 presents David and his company in 
flight upon the Mount of Olives. There is no account in the play of 
Absolon’s seizure of the throne or of David’s flight from Jerusalem. The 
eleven verses of JJ Samuel, xv, which relate these events are passed over 
without mention. 

This evidence, however, proves nothing except that a gap exists in 
the action, and it is entirely possible that this break is merely the result 
of Peele’s methods of hurrying over an unimportant series of incidents. 
In the eleven verses of JJ Samuel, xv, which have no parallel in David 
and Bethsabe, only verse 10 could possibly have been the source of the 
fragment. This verse reads: 


But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying: Assone as 
ye heare the voyce of the trumpet blow, ye shall say, Absalom raigneth in He- 
bron. 


The ‘three or foure seruants or gentlemen” in the fragment might pos- 
sibly be considered the spies. This view, however, is hardly acceptable 
because Absolon’s mood in the fragment is not that of an ambitious man 
about to seize royal power. 

If, however, the scene does not belong at this point, it is clear that the 
present text of the play has suffered further corruption than the mere 
loss of scenes. Because of the nature of the text, it is certain that if the 
fragment does not belong here, it has no place in the present version of 
the play but represents an earlier form of a scene which was later re- 
vised. 

The fragment itself gives at least one clue to its location in the line, 


To haue disclos’d a farre more worthy wombe 
Then 


Absolon is here evidently comparing his wretched state with that of 
someone whom he considers his inferior in birth. His envy, therefore, can 
hardly be directed at David; Absolon certainly could not boast of a more 
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worthy parentage than that of his father. The envy, then, would most 
likely be directed at one of his brothers. But from the Biblical account, 
which Peele ordinarily follows very closely, we hear of only one brother 
against whom Absolon is incensed, and that is Ammon. Now the mother 
of Ammon was Ahinoam, of whom all that we hear is that she was a 
Jezreelitess, but the mother of Absolon was Maacah, the daughter of 
Talmai, King of Geshur.” Absolon might readily complain, then, that 
he, being of higher birth on his mother’s side, should not be exiled for 
slaying Ammon, whose mother was of inferior rank. 

We have now as a basis of investigation two facts: Absolon in the 
fragment is unhappy; he is also angry at someone who is his inferior in 
birth, probably at Ammon. Let us now examine the Scriptural story for a 
parallel situation. 

In two different passages in JJ Samuel Absolon appears in this sort of 
situation. The first instance is the period of exile at Gesur following the 
slaying of Ammon. From this first exile he is recalled through the influ- 
ence of Joab and the Widow of Thecoa, but is not allowed to present 
himself before the King. A second period of banishment for Absolon 
follows, which lasts two years. At the end of this time, Absolon, having 
repeatedly sent his servants to Joab, finally commands them to set 
Joab’s field on fire. When this has been done, Joab comes to see Absolon, 
and at the entreaty of the latter, persuades David to allow his son to 
return to court. 

From which of these periods of banishment was the misplaced frag- 
ment taken? The first phase of the exile, in my opinion, is the less likely. 
The only argument in favor of it is that at the point where the fragment 
should appear in the play under this arrangement, a discrepancy occurs 
in the text. But the same argument might be made with no less force 
concerning the second period of exile; the second half of the scene, as has 
already been pointed out, is no less confused than the first. 

The principal argument for considering the fragment to belong to the 
second period of the banishment comes from a consideration of the 
Biblical account. From IJ Samuel, xtv, I take the following excerpt: 


29 Therefore Absalom sent for Ioab to haue sent him to the king, but he 
would not come to him: And when he sent againe, he would not come. 


30 Therefore he sayde vnto his seruauntes: Behold, Ioab hath a field by my 
place, and he hath barlye therin: Go, and set it on fyre. And Absaloms seru- 
auntes set it on fire. 

—_ 

12 TT Samuel, 111, 2, 3. I use the forms of proper names found in the King James Version. 
We may be sure that Peele read these verses because of the occurrence of Chileab in the 
final scene of the play, Chileab being found only in JZ Samuel, m, 3. 
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31 Then Ioab arose, and came to Absalom vnto his house, and sayd vnto him: 
Wherefore haue thy seruauntes burnt my fielde with fire? 

32 And Absalom aunswered Ioab: Behold, I sent for thee, desiring thee to 
come, because I woulde haue sent thee to the king, for to say, Wherefore am I 
come from Gesur? It had ben better for me to haue ben there still: Nowe there- 
fore would I see the kinges face: And if ther be any trespasse in me, let hym kil 


me. 


In considering this passage we notice, in the first place, that here is a 
scene in which no one is present except Absolon and his servants. In the 
second place, Absolon is discontented. Compare his words in verse 32 
above with the lines: 


What boots it Absalon, vnhappie Absalon, 
Sighing I say what boots it Absalon. 


It is probable, then, that the misplaced fragment is a remnant of a 
scene in which Absolon sends out his servants to burn the field of Joab. 
A scene of this sort is what Peele might be expected to include, at least 
in the first version of the play; that such incidents, even when irrelevant, 
had an appeal for him, witness the account of Semei’s cursing David," 
and the strife between Cusay and Ahimaas as to who should announce 
the news of victory to David.“ 

6. The fragment appears on sig. G 4”. Just above it is the second 
chorus, marked in the original edition 5. Chorus. This short passage has 
given rise to so many questions that it may be quoted in full: 


Oh dreadfull president of his iust doome, 

Whose holy heart is neuer toucht with ruth 

Of fickle beautie, or of glorious shapes, 

Bur [sic] with the vertue of an vpright soule, 
Humble and zealous in his inward thoughts, 
Though in his person loathsome and deform’d. 
Now since this storie lends vs other store, 

To make a third discourse of Dauids lie, 
Adding thereto his most renowmed death, 

And all their deaths, that at his death he iudgd, 
Here end we this, and what here wants to please, 
We will supplie with treble willingnesse.® 


The heading 5. Chorus has caused a good deal of puzzlement, not only 
because this passage is in reality only the second chorus, but also because 
of the mention of a “third discourse” in v. 1654. Professor Manly has 


8 David and Bethsabe, vv. 1330-1415. 
4 Vv, 1703-1714. 
% Vv. 1647-1658. 
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suggested the possibility of an original five-act division, but adds that 
v. 1654 “has been altered if what is now Act iii was once Act v.’"* 
But if the heading 5. Chorus is correct, we should expect the passage 
to come not at the beginning, but at the end of the final act. The lan- 
guage of vv. 1653-1658 is not at all clear,’ but the most natural inter- 
pretation of “Here end we this” seems to be “Here end we this play.” 
The promise of a ‘“‘third discourse of Dauids life’”’ refers, under this inter- 
pretation, to another play projected by the writer; and the lines, 


what here wants to please, 
We will supplie with treble willingnesse, 


look forward to the forthcoming drama. 
Support is lent to this interpretation by the final lines of other Eliza- 
bethan plays: 
Two Angry Women of Abington: 
If any thing be in the pen to blame, 
Then here stand I to blush the writers shame, 
If this be bad, he promises a better, 
Trust him, and he will prooue a right true debter. 
Selimus: 
Thus haue we brought victorious Selimus, 
Vnto the Crowne of great Arabia: 
Next shall you see him with triumphant sword, 
Diuiding kingdomes into equall shares, 
And giue them to their warlike followers. 
If this first part Gentles, do like you well, 
The second part, shall greater murthers tell. 


It may be objected that the explanation of the second chorus as 
originally the closing lines of the play fails to account for the mention of 
“a third discourse,”’ but in my opinion Peele meant by this term, not an 
act division or even “‘a third play,” but “a third theme.” David and 
Bethsabe up to the end of this chorus contains two main themes, as indi- 
cated by the full title of the play: The Love of King David and Fair 
Bethsabe With the Tragedie of Absalon. The third discourse was to treat 
of David’s 

most renowmed death 
And all their deaths, that at his death he iudgd. 


Peele seems to have looked forward to dramatizing the first two chap- 


16 Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, 11, 475, n. 3. 
17 Dannenberg (op. cit., pp. 24-25) has commented at some length on the ambiguity of 
the lines, but does not commit himself to any one interpretation. 
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ters of J Kings, which concern the death of David and his final command 
that Joab and Semei be put to death. 

The theory that the play originally ended with the second chorus is 
also supported by the fact that the printer, after setting up the chorus, 
was uncertain as to what came next, for he began at this point to set up 
the misplaced fragment. Had his copy gone on from the chorus without a 
break, he could scarcely have made this error. 


Finally, the last two scenes have little structural connection with the 
rest of the play and are poetic rather than dramatic in nature. In fact, 
they suggest something tacked on or added as an afterthought. Dramati- 
cally the play would be much more effective without them. 


This discussion of the textual problems connected with David and 
Bethsabe has brought out the following points: 


1. In Scene iii an abridgment of the text seems to have been made. At 
least one character, the page, appears without any business to perform, 
and the entrance of another, Thamar, is left unexplained. 

2. Scene vii contradicts Scene iv in making Ammon the host at the 
sheep-feast, but Scene vii shows dependence on Scene ix for phrasing and 
characters. 

3. Scene ix presents a number of discrepancies as regards Absolon’s 
exile which can be most easily explained by the theory of a hastily exe- 
cuted abridgment. 

4. The misplaced fragment belongs in the period of time covered by 
Scene ix. 

5. The second chorus, if interpreted according to its heading and the 
most natural meaning of the passage, indicates that the play originally 
ended at this point. 

To these facts should be added the following detail which has not been 
previously mentioned in this paper: 

6. The text of David and Bethsabe, while full of structural cruces, con- 
tains relatively few strictly verbal difficulties. In this respect the play 
is far superior to Edward I and The Old Wives Tale. 


A theory which will explain all these facts and at the same time be 
consonant with what we know of Elizabethan stage practice seems to 
me to deserve consideration. I do not maintain that the hypothesis 
which I am about to suggest is proved in every detail, but I do hold that 
it explains all the puzzling facts previously pointed out in this article. 

Briefly stated, my theory is as follows: Peele wrote David and Bethsabe 
originally as a five-act play dealing with the love of David and Bethsabe 
and the tragedy of Absolon. In this version the love affair was treated 
with more fullness than in the present text; and an account was given 
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of Absolon’s banishment, of the two periods of his exile, and possibly of 
the beginning of his revolt. This version ended with what is now the 
second chorus. 

In the course of time, however, the original text was considerably 
shortened for reasons connected with the staging of the play. Very pos- 
sibly the drama was abridged for use in the provinces after the closing 
of the London theaters in 1592. At any rate, in this process of abridg- 
ment the page’s business was cut out of Scene iii and a whole set of scenes 
were compressed into Scene ix. A part of one of these excised scenes, how- 
ever, was preserved and eventually found its way into print in the form 
of the misplaced fragment. 

The abbreviated form of the drama probably suffered further mutila- 
tions in production until it was finally thought necessary to execute a 
revision which would fill out the play to a more desirable length. The 
task was not unnaturally entrusted to the original author. Peele, who 
cared little for structural consistency but much for poetic diction and 
smoothness of verse, went through the copy largely with a view of cor- 
recting the language. One large part of his task was the compression of 
the scenes dealing with Absolon’s banishment into what is now Scene 
ix. Finding, moreover, that Scene vii had been lost or mutilated, he re- 
constructed this-portion of the play, not from the Scriptures, but from 
the revised form of Scene ix. 

The last two scenes, I believe, were added at this time. In introducing 
them, Peele partly went back to his original design of dramatizing 
David’s death, for he brings in with no apparent reason the accession of 
Salomon, which in the Bible is closely connected with the death of 
David. The form and content of the last scene in particular were largely 
determined by the influence of Du Bartas’ Les Artifices."® 

When the revised play reached the hands of the printer, some of the 
sheets containing the excised scenes became mixed with the copy. 
Whether these sheets happened to come just at the end of the second 
chorus, or whether the printer, having set up the second chorus and un- 
certain what was to come next, hit upon the canceled passages, we can- 
not be sure; but it is almost certain that the fact that the play had 
originally ended with the second chorus contributed to the confusion. 
At any rate, the printer began to set up some of the excised material. 
The error was eventually perceived, but probably not until sheet G had 
been printed, so that the misplaced fragment at the bottom of signature 
G 4” was allowed to stand. 


18 For Peele’s borrowings from Du Bartas, see P. H. Cheffaud, George Peele (1913), and 
H, Dugdale Sykes, Notes and Queries, cLxvut (1924), 349-351, 368-369. 
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The hypothesis here set forth, it seems to me, explains all the major 
textual problems connected with the play. Though some of the details 
may be incorrect, the fundamental theory that the drama has undergone 
a revision is supported amply by the evidence already brought forward 
in the discussions of Scenes iii, vii, and ix and of the misplaced fragment 
and second chorus. It is almost equally certain that the revision was in 
two stages: (1) a ruthless abridgment of the original text and (2) a re- 
working with additions by a later hand. No other theory, I think, will 
adequately account for the misplaced fragment and the second chorus. 

The question arises as to whether Peele was responsible for the re- 
vision or whether it was done by another hand. The answer is that he 
may or may not have done the cutting of the text but that he must have 
made the changes and additions called for in the second stage of revision. 
To any careful student the play must seem homogeneous in characteriza- 
tion, style, and use of sources. 

ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 
The University of Texas 
























XXXV 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE FINE ARTS 


T IS, or at least it ought to be, illuminating to discover the attitude 

of a worker in any of the arts toward the other media of artistic ex- 
pression. It seems curious therefore that, although it has been thought 
worth while to investigate Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the law, his 
interest in medicine and in flower gardening, no one has been much con- 
cerned about his knowledge of pictures. Upon Shakespeare and music 
some one writes an article almost once a month but upon Shakespeare 
and the fine arts we have little beside the brief chapters in Shakespeare’s 
England,' a page or two in Prof. J. M. Manly’s article on “Shapespeare 
Himself,’ and Mr. Sidney Colvin’s discussion of ““The Sack of Troy in 
Shakespeare’s Lucrece and in Some Fifteenth Century Drawings and 
Tapestries.””* , 

The questions concerning Shakespeare and the fine arts to which one 
would like to find answers in the plays are, I think, these: 

Had Shakespeare any esthetic principles of art and did they differ 
from those generally held by his contemporaries? 

Did he use a brush or pencil himself and what did he think of it as a 
tool in comparison with the pen? 

Was he interested in objects of art and was his taste in them good or 
bad? 

Is it possible to tell what pictures he may have seen and what he 
thought of them? 

Can one find in pictures sources for his descriptions and literary 
figures as one can find them for instance in hunting and hawking, in 
Ovid and the Bible? 

These points I shall consider not necessarily in the order in which I 
have presented them but as they seem to develop most naturally and 
logically from an examination of the references to art in the poems and 
plays. 

The plays contain allusions to twelve actual concrete pictures and 
carvings, property pictures, so to speak, which appear on the stage, or 


1 Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916. v. 2, Ch. xvi, “The Fine Arts, §1 “Painting, 
Sculpture, and Engraving,” by Lionel Cust; §3 “‘Architecture,” by J. Alfred Gotch. 

2 J. M. Manly, “Shakespeare Himself,” Memorial Volume to Shakespeare and Harvey, 
University of Texas, 1916. 

* Sidney Colvin, ‘“The Sack of Troy in Shakespeare’s Lucrece and in Some Fifteenth- 
Century Drawing and Tapestries,” A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, I. Gollancz, ed., Ox- 
ford, 1916. 
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just off it, like Benedick’s, “I will go get her picture,” the exit speech 
in the orchard scene (Much Ado About Nothing, 11, iii, 272). 

1. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona there is much talk of Silvia’s pic- 
ture. Proteus begs it (Iv, ii, 121), has it granted, sends Julia, as his page, 
to fetch it (Iv, iv, 92), and Julia, gazing at it, soliloquizes on the com- 
parative merits of Silvia’s beauty and her own. 

2. In The Merchant of Venice there is a picture of Portia in the right 
casket—Bassanio describes it at length—and a “portrait of a blinking 
idiot” in the silver one (11, ix, 54; 111, ii, 116). 

3. In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew we have a fairly long 
description of three of the Lord’s “‘wanton pictures” (ii, 51). 

4. The reference in Much Ado I have given above. 

5. In Twelfth Night Olivia presses upon Viola a jewel, 


’tis my picture. 
Refuse it not; it hath no tongue to vex you. (111, iv, 228) 


This was of course a “picture in little” like the one of Hamlet’s uncle for 
which people gave a hundred ducats apiece (11, ii, 382). 

6. Cymbeline has Imogene’s bedchamber with its tapestry, ceiling, 
chimney-piece and andirons (11, iv, 66). 

7. The Winter’s Tale has Hermione’s statue by Julio Romano (Vy, ii). 

8. In Julius Caesar there are two statues which run blood, one by 
Antony’s account, one in Calpurnia’s dream (11, ii, 76; 111, ii, 192). 

9. Hamlet has of course “this picture and (on) this” (111, iv, 53). 

10. Gloucester in Lear, enraged at Edgar’s supposed treachery, an- 
nounces his intention of sending his son’s picture 


far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him. (11, i, 83) 


11. The first scene of Timon of Athens has an extended dialogue be- 
tween a Poet and a Painter. 

12. 1 Henry VI has a curious reference to the use of a picture for 
purposes of witchcraft. The Countess of Auvergne says to Talbot, her 
prisoner by treachery: 

Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs; 
But now the substance shall endure the like. (11, iii, 36) 


Doubtless one reason why so little attention has been paid to any of 
these works of art is that so few of them—only Hermione’s statue and 
Imogene’s chamber—have any direct relation to the plot. Hamlet’s 
lines, and possibly Julia’s on Silvia, are the only others whose subtrac- 
tion, I think, would materially alter our conception of a scene. 
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Another reason why we take so little notice of them is that, with a 
few exceptions to be noted later, these pictures might just as well be 
joint-stools for all we learn of their artistic merits. They are merely con- 
venient pieces of dramatic furniture. Shakespeare does not linger over 
them with delight as he lingers to look at flowers or at the moon. Pic- 
tures apparently do not wake the poet in him. 

This is equally true of his references to jewelry or to costume or to 
household furniture of any kind. There is none of the delight in pattern 
and color and texture which one finds in so many of the Elizabethans. 
Consider for instance Spenser, or the silks and velvets which gleam 
among the solid facts in contemporary letters and histories. Shake- 
speare’s only elaborate description of a costume is Margaret’s to Hero 
dressing for her wedding (Much Ado, m1, iv), and this is evidently in- 
tended as a masculine burlesque of what women talk about when they are 
alone. Trappings and furniture upon the Shakespearian stage seem to 
have a purely social significance. They interest the dramatist not in 
themselves but in their relations to people. 

This is a subject which would, I think, repay study. It is worth while, 
for instance, to realize that day-beds, very like the modern ones in 
shape, were a bit of luxury just being introduced into England at the 
end of the sixteenth century because this adds one more touch to Mal- 
volio’s day dream. The perfect steward would naturally furnish his 
imaginary apartment in the most up-to-date and luxurious fashion. 
“Calling my officers about me, in my branch’d velvet gown, having come 
from a day-bed” (Twelfth Night 11, v, 53). A three-legged stool, on the 
other hand, the cheapest and poorest form of furniture, is introduced to 
sharpen the point of simplicity and poverty when Belarius soliloquizes 
in his cave on the mounting spirits of the King’s stolen sons (Cymbeline, 
III, iii, 89): 

When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out. 


The Elizabethan audience, I think, felt a heightening of contrast here 
which we are likely to miss. But there is no description of this furniture. 
The chairs are not carved; the goblets are not chased; there is no linger- 
ing over detail or even mention of it. 

Jewelry, in the same way, is merely a plot property—the rings in The 
Merchant of Venice (tv, i; ii; v, i), or the chain in A Comedy of Errors 
(111, i; ii; 1v, i)—or it is introduced to give an impression of wealth, like 
the imaginary watch Malvolio winds (Twelfth Night, 11, v, 65). One can- 
not but feel that Shakespeare had remarkably little care for handicraft 
of any kind. If it had had the smallest degree of interest for him might we 
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not expect to find something like the elaborate technical descriptions of 
dogs and horses in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream (iv, i, 116) and Venus 
and Adonis (289), or the pruning in Richard II (11, tv)? We have only 
the “‘dyer’s hand” “‘subdu’d to what it works in” (Sonnet 111), Bottom 
the Weaver’s dissertation on the possible colors of beards (M.N.D., 1, 
ii, 95), some architectural similes, and a brief reference to bad work- 
manship in Much Ado where Hero is giving Beatrice’s opinion of man- 
kind: 

If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antic, 

Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut. (111, i, 63) 


Shakespeare does have a great predilection for the seal as a figure of 
speech’, but the emphasis is always upon the impression, not the carving 
of the intaglio. So when he speaks of a ring it is not of the design he 
talks or of the workmanship but of the posy engraved within.® And in the 
architectural similes, even the elaborate housebuilding one in 2 Henry IV 
(11, iii, 41), the emphasis is not upon the artistic but on the economic and 
social elements in the transactions.’ Some of the figurative references to 
pictures, however, tell a different story. 

There is no particular significance of course in the use—it is common 
enough—of “picture” or “painting” as a derogatory term, a synonym 
for hypocrisy or sham.* This was a usual sixteenth-century locution. 
Commonplace, too, are the ladies who compare themselves to paint- 
ings.* More elaborate figures are to be found, however: 

Portia to Nerissa of Falconbridge, “the young baron of England” :— 


He is a proper man’s picture, but, alas, who can converse with a dumb 
show? (M. of V. 1, ii, 76). 


The mother of Coriolanus, speaking of her bringing up of her son: 


I, considering how honour would become such a person, that it was no better 
than picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir (1, iii, 10). 


King Claudius in Hamlet of Ophelia: 


Divided from herself and her fair judgement, 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts (rv, v, 86), 


* And even this is probably derived not from observation but from literary tradition and 
contemporary handbooks, as Prof. Carleton Brown has interestingly demonstrated. 
“Shakespeare and the Horse,” The Library, m1, 152, April, 1912. 

5 Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1, 236; Hamlet, 111, iv, 60; etc. 

§ The Merchant of Venice, v, i, 147; As You Like It, m, ii, 286; Hamlet, m1, ii, 162; etc. 
12 Henry IV, v, iii, 6; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1, i, 157; m1, ii, 223. 

8 Love’s Labour’s Lost, tv, iii, 239; The Tempest, 1, ii, 143; etc. 
® Twelfth Night, t, v. 250; Troilus and Cressida, ttt, ii, 48. 
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and to Laertes: 
Was your father dear to you 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart? (rv, vii, 108) 


All these are of course general figures. They do not point to any 
specific pictures with which Shakespeare was familiar. We might imagine 
actual paintings, though it would be almost impossible to identify them, 
behind such remarks as Helena’s 


Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. (M.N.D., 1, i, 234) 


Or the Gaoler in Cymbeline to Posthumous: “Your death has eyes in’s 
head then; I have not seen him so pictur’d” (v, iv, 184). Or Lear’s 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! (111, ii, 1) 


This suggests the drawings on old maps and Shakespeare seems to have 
been interested in maps.’ Or Fluellen to Pistol: 


Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler afore his eyes, to signify to you that 
Fortune is blind; and she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which 
is the moral of it, that she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and vari- 
ation; and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and 
rolls, and rolls. In good truth, the poet makes a most excellent description of it. 
(Henry V, 111, vi, 32) 


That last phrase is, I think, very significant. It is not a painter’s picture 
of Fortune which Fluellen is describing but a poet’s picture of her and 
this is more often than not the case with Shakespeare. His word pictures 
are more likely to be inspired by a verbal than by a pictorial stimulus. 
This is a point which I wish to emphasize but it may be more useful first 
to examine some of the objects of art which stimulate the Shakespearian 
imagination. 

Let us consider first his statues and monuments. In addition to the 
property statues already mentioned there are the statues of Romeo and 
Juliet which Capulet and Montague vow to raise in a pathetic attempt 
to appease their own remorse (V, iii, 299). There are also many such refer- 
ences as this from Troilus and Cressida": 

“Hector’s dead!” 
There is a word will Priam turn to stone, 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, 
Cold statues of the youth. (v, x, 17) 


10 Twelfth Night, m1, ii, 85; 2 Henry VI, m1, i, 203; Richard III, u, iv, 54; etc. 
11 See also J Henry VI, m1, iii, 14; Coriolanus, 1, i, 281; etc. 
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About the statues which occur in figurative phrases there is one curious 
point of common likeness: they are all mortuary monuments. Shake- 
speare might of course have seen marble nymphs in the gardens of great 
houses. He might have gazed upon the classic gentlemen who not in- 
frequently adorned the facades of those houses, but, with the single ex- 
ception, I think, of Rosalind’s “I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the 
fountain” (As You Like It, tv, i, 153), he gives us no evidence whatever 
that he did so.” Objects of art did not apparently make an impression 
upon Shakespeare unless he saw them again and again. The statues 
which he knew so well that they came to his mind unbidden when he was 

) thinking of something else—I am convinced that that was the way his 
; figures were made, seldom by deliberate intent—were all mortuary 
statues, the polychrome busts, like his own at Stratford, in niches against 
church walls or the gilded and painted knights and ladies recumbent 
upon their marble tombs. The smallest of English village churches can 
usually boast one or two of these charming gentry and in London of 
course there were plenty of them. It was they who caused Gratiano to 
ask: 


Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, : 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? (M. of V., 1, i, 83) 


It was they who created Viola’s imaginary sister who 
sat, like patience on a monument, 

i Smiling at grief. (Twelfth Night, 11, iv, 117) 
It was they who suggested to Bertram to tempt Diana, in All’s Well, 
with: 

If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 

You are no maiden, but a monument. 

When you are dead, you should be such a one 

As you are now. (IV, ii, 5) 


It was they who caused Othello’s moving: 


Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor sear that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. (v. ii, 3) 
It was they who made the proud introduction to the 55th Sonnet: 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 







12 Mr. Cust in Shakespeare’s England (op. cit.) tells of statues of the Nine Worthies on 
the facade of Montacute House in Somerset but the pageant in Love’s Labour's Lost, V, ii, 
came in all probability out of books or from painted cloths. 
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It was they who were responsible for the statue of Hermione, but of this 
I wish to speak at length a little later. 

The mortuary monuments are, it must be confessed, at almost the 
top of the scale of “art objects” from which Shakespeare derived in- 
spiration. The paintings with which he was familiar seem to have been 
those of “monsters,” of tavern signs, broadsides, painted walls and 
painted cloths. It was the custom at fairs and merry-makings to ad- 
vertise your freaks, even as today, by crude paintings, usually on cloth, 
of the alluring sights which might be seen for a small monetary expendi- 
ture. Trinculo surveying Caliban prostrate upon the beach of the magic 
island soliloquizes sadly: “‘Were I in England now—and had but this 
fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver” 
(Tempest, 11, ii, 28). 

The same sort of picture was of course in Shakespeare’s mind when 
Benedick says, apropos of Don Pedro’s “In time the savage bull shall 
bear the yoke”’: 


The savage bull may; but if ever the sensible Benedick bear it, pluck off the 
bull’s horns and set them in my forehead; and let me be vilely painted, and in 
such great letters as they write, ‘Here is good horse to hire,’ let them signify 
under my sign, ‘Here you may see Benedick the married man.’ (Much Ado t, i, 
262) 


The same idea recurs in curiously incongruous tragic circumstances in 
the Fifth Act of Macbeth where Macduff cries to his opponent: 


Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ (v, viii, 23) 


These last examples indicate, I think, that Shakespeare did not use 
pictures to illustrate character nor with the social exactness with which 
he employs furniture. These are spontaneous figures created by objects 
which had made so strong an impression upon his mind, by repetition 
or otherwise, that they leaped into it, of their own accord, as it were, at 
moments of rapid writing. 

Benedick suggests likewise that he should be hung up “‘at the door of 
a brothel house for the sign of blind Cupid” (1, i, 255), and Feste in 
Twelfth Night greets Sir Toby and Sir Andrew with an allusion, highly 
appropriate here, to a common tavern sign: “How now, my hearts! Did 
you never see the picture of ‘we three’?” Sir Toby of course conceives him 
and responds: ‘‘Welcome, ass’’ (11, iii, 16). Sometimes this sign had two 
loggerheads, sometimes two fools, sometimes two asses. Aaron in Titus 
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Andronicus rails against the sons of Tamora as “‘alehouse painted signs” 
(IV, ii, 98). 

In The Tempest, again, we have Trinculo exclaiming of Ariel’s in- 
visible music: “This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of 
Nobody” (1m, ii, 135). This is usually taken to be an allusion to the print 
of Nobody prefixed to the anonymous comedy of No-Body and Some- 
Body published probably in 1592. It is possible, too, that the picture was 
used as the sign of the book seller who handled the plays, for we read on 
the title page: “Printed for John Trundle, and are to be sold at his shop 
in Barbican, at the signe of No-body.” It is also possible that the Tem- 
pest reference is to the engraving on the old popular ballad of The Well- 
spoken Nobody, which Autolycus might have carried in his pack. Falstaff 
has this sort of picture in mind when he says, apropos of his capture of 
Coleville: “Let it be book’d with the rest of this day’s deeds; or, by the 
Lord, I will have it in a particular ballad else, with mine own picture on 
the top on’t, Coleville kissing my foot” (2 Henry IV, rv, iii, 50). 

A slightly more refined form of art which seems to have interested 
Shakespeare’s curiosity was the perspective, that tour de force which de- 
lighted the renaissance taste for the exercise of intricate skill irrespective 
of the value of its results. Perspectives seem to have been of various 
kinds. There were distorted figures which could only be seen aright by 
looking at them, usually through a hole, in a slanting direction. An in- 
teresting example is the portrait of Edward VI" in the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. Or the surface of a board was cut and painted in such 
a way that one picture was seen from the right, another from the left, and 
a third when one looked at the center. Devices of this kind are not un- 
common today. The term was also used for the glass or optical instru- 
ment through which one gazed at distorted pictures to see them rightly 
or perhaps at normal pictures for the amusement of seeing them dis- 
torted or double. Shakespeare seems to use the word in all these senses 
as well as with the usual modern technical meaning.“ The most elaborate 
figure occurs in Richard II. Bushy is endeavoring to console the anxious 
Queen: 

Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so; 
For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects, 

Like perspectives, which rightly gaz’d upon 
Show nothing but confusion, ey’d awry 
Distinguish form. (11, ii, 18) 


13 Reproduced in Shakespeare’s England, op. cit. 
4 Sonnet xxv, for instance. 
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In Twelfth Night the Duke, looking in amazement upon the twin Ce- 
sarios, says: 

One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons, 

A natural perspective, that is and is not! (v, i, 24) 


Certainly Cleopatra is thinking of a perspective when she says of Antony: 


Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
The other way’s a Mars. (Ant. and Cleop., 11, v, 116) 


In Henry V (v, ii, 347) King Henry says: “You may, some of you, thank 
love for my blindness, who cannot see many a fair French city for one 
fair French maid that stands in my way.” To which the French King 
answers: “Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities turn’d into 
a maid.” And in All’s Well Bertram speaks of La Feu’s daughter: 


Where the impression of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective did lend me, 
Which warp’d the line of every other favour, 
Scorn’d a fair colour or express’d it stolen, 
Extended or contracted all proportions 

To a most hideous object. (v, iii, 48) 


There is no possibility of allusion in any of these cases, I think, to the 
perspectives which were sometimes painted, Mr. Chambers® tells us, 
upon stage back cloths. They were intended, like modern scenery, to 
give the illusion of reality, not to amuse the spectators with optical 
tricks. 

Arras or tapestry, however, occurs frequently in the plays, though 
usually for theatrical purposes. Polonius is slain behind the arras (Ham- 
let, 111, iv) ; Falstaff snores behind it (1 Henry IV, 11, iv, 577); and so on;* 
but only twice do we see any pictured tapestry. The more aristocratic of 
the two is in Imogene’s chamber which 

was hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 
And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride. (Cymbeline, 11, iv, 68) 


This suggests, of course Enobarbus’ description in Antony and Cleo- 
patra (11, ii, 196), a description straight from Plutarch, but Plutarch has 
no river swell’d above the banks, no press of boats. Those details might 
have come from an actual wall hanging or might be from imagination. 


6 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923. 
16 The Merry Wives of Windsor, 111, iii, 96; King John, tv, i, 2; etc. 
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When Borachio, on the other hand, in Much Ado, talks to Conrade of 
the “deformed thief,” fashion, and “‘how giddily ’a turns about all the 
hot bloods between fourteen and five-and-thirty,” we know that he is 
drawing upon fact. The deformed thief, he says, is ‘sometimes fashion- 
ing them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy painting, sometimes like 
god Bel’s priests in the old church-window, sometimes like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirch’d worm-eaten tapestry, where his codpiece seems 
as massy as his club” (1m, iii, 139). One might add to this, perhaps, 
Moth’s description of a lover: ‘Your hands in your pocket like a man 
after the old painting” (Love’s Labour’s Lost, 111, i, 19), a crude painting, 
too, probably, as well, for the unskilful artist often set his subject in 
that pose to evade the difficulty of painting hands. 

Borachio’s speech contains also one of the only three mentions in the 
plays of stained glass. The others are in Richard IJ, (111, i, 24), and, pos- 
sibly, a figure in Romeo and Juliet (1, i, 126). 

Another common form of art conspicuously absent in the plays is 
embroidery. Why do so few of Shakespeare’s heroines sew? Tarquin, to 
be sure, finds Lucrece’s glove with a needle sticking in it (Lucrece, 317), 
and Helena in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream (111, ii, 203) talks of sam- 
plers” but we see only one of Shakespeare’s ladies actually at work. Is 
this because the heroines are all too vivacious, too busy and talkative 
when they are on the stage, or because the réles were played by boys? 

Embroidery is a matter of importance in Othello where a handker- 
chief of Desdemona is a factor in the plot. It came of course from Cinthio, 
who tells us that it was delicately worked in the Moorish taste, but, and 
the case is remarkable because it is so rare, Shakespeare adds a touch, 
unless indeed he took it from the undiscovered English version, “‘spotted 
with strawberries” (111, iii, 434). 

The only real sewing scene is in Coriolanus (1, iii) where it exists to 
paint the character of Virgilia. She must be shown as a “manifest house- 
keeper,’”’ and Shakespeare has substituted a needle and cambric for the 
theatrically inconvenient children whom Plutarch uses for the same 
purpose. This scene is, I think, the only one in which an interest in any 
art or craft is employed to indicate character, as music is used more than 
once.'8 

If he had small interest in tapestry or embroidery there was one form 
of pictorial art, if one may call it that, with which Shakespeare was well 
acquainted, the painted or “‘steyned’”’ cloth. These cheap substitutes for 
tapestry were used as wall hangings, especially for bedrooms, in inns and 

17 See also The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 111, ii, 51; Twelfth Night, uy, iv, 45. 
18 See for example Hotspur, / HenryIV, m1, i, 129; Orsino, Twelfth Night, 11, iv; Shylock, 
The Merchant of Venice, 11, v, 30. 
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moderately well-to-do households. Philip Henslowe bought painted 
cloths in 1595 for sixpence a yard.'® Shakespeare’s maternal grand- 
father, Robert Arden, mentions eleven painted cloths in his will. That 
the poet’s own birthplace had any is, Mr. Cust thinks, doubtful.?° In- 
vented in Italy in the sixteenth century, the hangings were, for the most 
part, imported into England from Germany or Holland. The “cloth” was 
canvas, painted with water colors or tempera, the first use for pictorial 
purposes of the material which was later entirely to supplant the then 
prevalent “table” or wooden panel. The subjects were chiefly biblical 
or mythological tales, with the figures in sixteenth-century costume and 
often with maxims issuing from their mouths upon scrolls. The pictures 
were also sometimes bordered with maxims. 

Shakespeare must also have been familiar with the often similar fresco 
paintings upon the walls of churches and dwelling houses. Within recent 
years the labors of Professor E. W. Tristram and others have uncovered 
many of these, or traces of them, whose subjects it is possible to identify. 
Some are of the Shakespearian period; others, much earlier. On the 
chancel arch of the Church of the Holy Trinity in Stratford, for instance, 
are figures which suggest a procession in honor of the Virgin and there 
are many other traces of painting about the church walls. In excellent 
preservation in one of the rooms in the White Swan Inn in Stratford are 
several scenes from the story of Tobit. They have not been accurately 
dated but there is good possibility that they are of the Shakespearian 
period. In Oxford a room in the one-time house of John Davenant, where 
tradition has it Shakespeare often stayed, is elaborately painted with a 
pattern of conventionalized flowers with rhyming verses in a border 
above. 

As with the monuments, Shakespeare’s references to painted walls and 
painted cloths are both concrete and figurative. Falstaff, as one might 
expect, takes a practical interest in them. He advises Mistress Quickly 
to pawn the tapestry of the dining-chambers, in his interest, and sub- 
stitute “a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the Prodigal, or the Ger- 
man hunting in water-work”’ (i.e., water-color) (2 Henry IV, 11, i, 152). 
In the Merry Wives the Host of the Garter describes Falstaff’s chamber 
as “painted about with the story of the Prodigal, fresh and new” (rv, 
v, 8). It is Falstaff, too, who draws the best figure from the cloth when 
he describes his whole charge as “slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his sores” (1 Henry IV, 
IV, ii, 27). There are, too, other metaphors which, though they do not 


19 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, London, 1904, 1, 6. 
20 Shakespeare’s England, vide supra. 
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state the connection explicitly, may well have had their origin in painted 
cloths or painted walls. Falstaff, for instance, to Bardolph, probably 
with the same Lazarus picture in mind: “I never see thy face but I 
think upon hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple; for there he is in his 
robes, burning, burning’’ (1 Henry IV, 111, iii, 34). And it may have been 
this same cloth which caused Lady Macbeth to exclaim: 
’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. (Macbeth, 11, ii, 54) 


Dromio of Syracuse, I think, had in mind a painted wall or cloth when 
he asked his master: “Have you got the picture of old Adam new- 
apparell’d?” (Comedy of Errors, tv, iii, 13). This is a very tortured 
witticism. Dromio is referring to the sergeant who went in buff and “in 
buff’”’ was a colloquial expression for going naked, like Adam. Are not 
painted walls or painted cloths responsible for Simple’s description of 
Slender as having “a little yellow beard, a Cain-colour’d beard” (Merry 
Wives 1, iv, 23), and for Rosalind’s saying of Orlando: “His very hair is of 
the dissembling colour,” to which Celia responds: “Something browner 
than Judas’s” (As You Like It, 1, iv, 7)? And was it not perhaps a 
painted cloth which made Jaques exclaim: “There is, sure, another flood 
toward, and these couples are coming to the ark’”’ (v, iv, 35)? 

All these paintings are biblical. The one representative of the classics 
is Costard’s remark to Sir Nathaniel when, as Alexander, he is put be- 
side his part by the gibes of his audience: “You will be scrap’d out of the 
painted cloth for this. Your lion, that holds his pole-axe sitting on a close- 
stool, will be given to Ajax” (Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, ii, 578). 

Nor is this all. There are references likewise to the maxims. The earli- 
est one, I think, is in Lucrece where Tarquin, nerving himself to the deed, 
downs his rising scruples with: 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. (244) 


Jaques and Orlando quarrel in the Forest of Arden: Jaques—‘‘You are 
full of pretty answers. Have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ 
wives, and conn’d them out of rings?’”’ Orlando—“‘Not so; but I answer 
you right painted cloth, from whence you have studied your questions” 
(As Your Like It, 111, ii, 287). Pandarus in the final soliloquy of Troilus 
and Cressida exclaims: ‘‘Why should our endeavour be so desir’d and the 
performance so loathed? What verse for it? What instance for it? Let 
me see.” He then proceeds to compose maxims in the painted cloth 
heroic couplet: 
‘Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 

Till he hath lost his honey and his sting; 
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And being once subdu’d in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail.’ 
Good traders in the flesh, set this in your painted cloths (v, x, 39). 


How typical this is of painted cloth philosophy we can learn from John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, who introduced into his Certain Travailles of an 
uncertain Journey" examples of painted cloth wit and wisdom culled 
from the walls of a room at the Star in Rye. His poem was published in 
1653 but he carefully states that 


’tis supposed those lines written there 
Had in that roome bin more than 40 yeare. 


They run thus: 


No flower so fresh, but frost may it deface, 

None sets so fast, but he may lose his place. 

*Tis concord keeps a realme in stable stay, 

But discord brings all kingdoms to decay. 

No subject ought (for any kind of cause) 

Resist his prince but yeeld him to the lawes, 

Sure God is just whose stroake delayed long 

Doth light at last with paine more sharp and strong. 
Time never was, nor n’ere I thinke shall be, 

That truth (unshent) might speake, in all things free. 


Were painted walls and cloths, we are now constrained to ask, and 
tavern signs and sepulchral monuments the only objects of art which 
Shakespeare knew? Certainly they seem to have been the only ones with 
which he was thoroughly familiar but we have evidence that he did 
occasionally at least look at something better. Portraits, for instance. 
The Elizabethan period saw the beginning in England of picture col- 
lecting and this meant at first chiefly portraits. Kenilworth, Nonesuch 
Place, Welbeck Abbey, Wilton House, all of which Shakespeare may well 
have visited, date their famous collections from about this time. The 
Earl of Southampton had his picture painted more often than any of his 
contemporaries of whom we have record. Fifteen portraits of him are 
now extant and Mr. Sidney Lee” makes the interesting suggestion that 
this fact may be responsible for the numerous allusions to painting in the 
Sonnets. Portraiture makes the whole theme of two sonnets, the 24th and 
47th. Again and again it adds a strain to the main theme; in 16, for in- 
stance, 67, 101. 


™ Works of John Taylor the Water Poet not included in the folio volume of 1630, Printed for 
the Spenser Society, Manchester, 1870-78. 

2 Sidney Lee, “(Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton,” Dictionary of National 
Biography, v. 63. 
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The only portraits in the plays of which we have descriptions are 
those in Hamlet and in Timon of Athens. Mr. Cust* argues, and I think 
convincingly, that Hamlet’s emphasis upon the carriage of the figures 
he describes indicates full length oils and not “pictures in little,” however 
convenient those may be for modern stage purposes: 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. (111, iv, 58) 
This interpretation is further confirmed by Mr. Lawrence in his dis- 
cussion of “The Staging of Hamlet.’ The painting in Timon is spoken 
of in terms somewhat similar to those in Hamlet, though with the ac- 
cent upon the workmanship. (1, i, 30). 

There is one other obscure portrait reference by Sir Toby in Twelfth 
Night where he says to Sir Andrew, apropos of his dancing: ‘“‘Wherefore 
are these things hid? Wherefore have these gifts a curtain before ’em? 
Are they like to take dust, like Mistress Mall’s picture?” (1, iii, 132). 
This probably means no more than the picture of Lady Suchandsuch, 
though the commentators have labored to make it refer to the notorious 
Mall Cutpurse, the date of whose birth is, unfortunately, extremely un- 
certain. 

Twice, in Lucrece and in the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare describes paintings which are not portraits in a manner 
which suggests (I shall discuss this in detail later) that he may have 
really seen the works of which he speaks. Once only does he mention any 
artist by name, the maker of the statue of Hermione, “that rare Italian 
Master, Julio Romano” (Winter’s Tale, v, ii, 104). What little comment 
has been made upon Shakespeare’s knowledge of art has, in consequence, 
been expended largely upon this, fortunately, interesting gentleman. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth century critics® were somewhat disturbed 
because Shakespeare took a painter for a sculptor. Even Mr. Lionel Cust 
is worried by the fact that the only evidence for Giulio’s skill in the 
sculptural art is an unauthenticated epitaph quoted by Vasari. The es- 
sential thing in this case, however, is, it seems to me, not what the fact 
was but what Shakespeare’s contemporaries thought it was. Vasari, who 
died in 1574, sums up Giulio’s life* with the epitaph, significant if not 
accurate: 

Romanus moriens secum tres Julius artes 
Abstulit; haud mirum, quatuor unus erat. 

%3 Shakespeare’s England, vide supra. 

™ W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Stage Studies, Cambridge, Mass. Ch. 5. 

% A Winter's Tale, Variorum edition, H. H. Furness, Philadelphia, 1900. 

% Giorgio Vasari, Vite de’ piu’ eccellenti Pittori, Scultori e Architetti, Milan. 1807-11, 
v. 10. 
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There is also a not too definite reference to a “corpora sculpta”’ of Jupiter. 
We know that Giulio Romano was an architect of no mean parts—he 
almost rebuilt Mantua—and the sixteenth century regarded painting 
and sculpture as handmaidens of architecture. A man who had one skill 
would very likely be credited with the others. They had not our mania 
for specialization. Francis Meres, for instance, speaking in Palladis 
Tamia™’ of Greek artists, lists Phidias among the painters. The dis- 
turbed critics overlook, too, it seems to me, the loose way in which the 
sixteenth century interchanged the technical terms of the two arts. A 
statue was a picture; a statue was painted—they were of course literally 
painted as often as not; both statues and pictures were counterfeits and 
shadows of the life. 

Other early commentators, instead of being disturbed, are enchanted 
by Shakespeare’s skill as an art critic, by the accuracy with which he 
selects for praise just those characteristics which particularly distinguish 
the work of Giulio Romano: “had he himself eternity and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he 
is her ape. He so near to Hermione hath done Hermione that they say 
one would speak to her and stand in hope of answer’’ (111, ii, 105). It is 
difficult to accept this as a specific description of the work of Giulio 
Romano. Those are the terms in which every writer of the period praised 
every work of art which he was constrained to approve. Undoubtedly the 
sixteenth century admired Giulio because he so excellently counter- 
feited nature, but it scarcely follows from that that Shakespeare was an 
art critic. 

Shakespeare may actually have seen pictures from the hand of Giulio 
Romano or he may have picked up the name from the talk of his trav- 
elled friends. Any young gentleman who went to Italy in the sixteenth 
century must have come back speaking of Giulio Romano. He was the 
favourite pupil of Raphael and finished many of his master’s works in 
the Vatican and elsewhere. The Gonzaga palaces in Mantua, almost the 
whole city in fact, were covered with frescoes by his hand. Drawings and 
separate paintings of his (he died in 1546) were finding their way into 
important collections all over Europe. Many of his works were repro- 
duced by contemporary engravers. He was credited with the designs for 
sixteen figure oscene, engraved by Raimondi and the inspiration of notori- 
ous sonnets by Aretino. Carlo d’Arco,?* Giulio’s most complete biog- 
rapher, declares that the engravings never existed but in any case the 
Elizabethans were thoroughly familiar with the artist’s name, and 

*7 Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, An English Garner, J. Churton Collins, ed. London, 


1903. 
%8 Carlo d’Arco, Istoria della vita e delle opere de Giulio Romano, Mantua, 1842. 
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ranked him higher than we do today. Jonson®® includes him, for in- 
stance, among “famous painters in Italy, who were excellent and emu- 
lous of the ancients”: Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Coreggio, 
Sebastian del Veneto, and Andrea del Sarto. Giulio had something of 
Raphael’s technical ability but little of his sweetness or his taste. With 
Michael Angelo’s interest in studying the human figure in strange at- 
titudes and with much of Michael Angelo’s skill in anatomical drawing, 
he fell far below that giant in power and grandeur. He did have, however, 
infinite zest and energy. He delighted in the grotesque, the curious, the 
terrible. His was the sort of renaissance mind that produced the tragedy 
of blood and the more elaborate conceits of the sonnet sequences. His 
work was of precisely the sort to appeal to people whose taste in pictures 
was robust, enthusiastic, and untrained. It is exactly the sort of paint- 
ing which we should expect Shakespeare, if any of our guesses about 
him are right, to admire. One would give much to prove that he had seen 
some of Giulio Romano’s pictures or at least reproductions of them. 

This is by no means impossible but the evidence is on the whole rather 
disappointingly negative. There are today many pictures of Giulio’s in 
British collections but some of these, alas, were acquired by Charles I, 
and the others which I have been able to trace seem to have come to 
England chiefly in the nineteenth century. Engravings, on the other 
hand, Shakespeare might well have seen in the portfolios of any of his 
noble friends and one longs of course to find among these the originals of 
the Troy painting in Lucrece or the “wanton pictures” offered for the 
delectation of Christopher Sly. 

The Palazzo del Te in Mantua contains a whole A ppartmento di Troia 
painted by Giulio Romano but the scenes are so very different from 
those in Lucrece’s picture that only the most optimistic imagination can 
force a correspondence between them. Sarrazin,®° who tried it, worked 
from the brief descriptions in d’Arco’s Historia® and found in conse- 
quence similarities of which a good photograph would have disabused 
him in five minutes. Giulio, for instance, shows us Ajax transfixed with 
Minerva’s fiery spear; Shakespeare, as he stands listening to the golden 
words of Nestor. Shakespeare’s Hector is marching to the field while the 
Trojan matrons gaze at him from the walls, and again swooning in the 
battle. In the fresco we see him dragged behind the chariot of Achilles. 
Sinon, Shakespeare’s chief personage, occurs in the fresco as perhaps one 
figure, quite different from Lucrece’s, in a doubtful group. Mr. Sidney 

9 Timber, “De progres. picturae.’’ 

% G. Sarrazin, “Shakespeare in Mantua,” Jahrbuch der Deutscher Shakespeare-Gesel- 
lechaft, Weimar, 1894. 

3 Vide supra, note 28. 
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Colvin® has pointed out also the fifteenth century quality of the Lucrece 
painting, its lack of knowledge of perspective and “primitive manner of 
filling spaces with superposed and intertangled crowds.” Giulio’s work 
is far more sophisticated than anything suggested by the Shakespearian 
description. Mr. Colvin believes that that description was inspired by a 
painted cloth, though he is unable to explain, except as poetic imagina- 
tion, the minuteness of detail in facial expression which seems to me to 
argue for a panel picture. For Sinon and other elements in Shakespeare’s 
picture it is possible of course to find many suggestions in the Second 
Book of the 4neid but several important figures, Nestor for example, 
do not come thence and there are some phrases which it is impossible 
to explain except as description written by the poet with his eye upon 
the object: 


And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust. (1382) 


The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. (1413) 


For the much smaller pictures in the Induction to The Taming of the 
Shrew a literary source is quite as probable as a pictorial one, just as 
there are literary sources for the night pictures in the Fifth Act of The 
Merchant of Venice. The Lord, in the Shrew Induction, giving directions 
for the elaborate game with Christopher Sly, says: 


Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. (Sc. i, 46) 


A little later he and his servants, describe three of these: 


Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee straight 
Adonis painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid, 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 


We'll show thee Io as she was a maid, 
And how she was beguiled and surpris’d, 
And lively painted as the deed was done. 


Or Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs that one shall swear she bleeds, 

And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. (Sc. ii, 51) 


3 OD. cit. 
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Ovid® gives us Daphne scratching her legs in the thorny wood but his 
Apollo does not weep. The Cytherea picture seems quite possibly from 
Ovid, especially when one sets it beside the pictorial Cytherea sonnet 
(v1) in the Passionate Pilgrim. It is a difficult problem to untangle, for, 
as Mr. Frederick Hard* has pointed out, the makers of tapestries fre- 
quently took their designs from Ovid, and English poets were then in- 
spired by these pictures to rephrasings of the Ovid stories. 

Whatever the case with the Shrew pictures it is evident, I think, that 
Shakespeare was, in modern psychological jargon, ear-minded, not eye- 
minded. He received his impressions, I believe, through reading or 
through talk; his ideas through experience. He did observe of course, 
very accurately, anything which had to do with animals or with nature, 
but this is scientific rather than artistic observation. He sees details, not 
pictures, and he does not visualize. Psychologists tell us that one thinks 
better and more quickly in abstract and verbal than in concrete and 
pictorial terms. It is this quality of Shakespeare’s mind, I believe, which 
is responsible for his rapid thinking, his profound ideas compressed into 
jewels five words long, his extraordinarily effective mixed metaphors 
and sudden changes of figure. For all the poetry in the plays there is a 
curious lack of picture and when pictorial descriptions do occur they are, 
with I believe only one exception, of outdoor scenes: Ophelia floating in 
the brook with her flowers, Edgar’s picture of Dover Cliff, Jaques watch- 
ing the stag in Arden, Titania asleep on the bank where the wild thyme 
grows.” It is grass and trees and flowers which Shakespeare imagines 
when he makes word pictures, not gold and jewels and velvet. The single 
exception, Cleopatra’s barge, comes almost word for word from Plu- 
tarch, is little more than a metrical rendering of North’s prose: 


The poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them. The oars 
were silver. (Antony and Cleopatra., 11, ii, 198) 
The purple of those sails is North’s. Except when he saw it in flowers 
Shakespeare was curiously unaware of color. Purple, red, ruby, crimson, 
scarlet he uses for blood, for flowers, for complexion, but scarcely a dozen 
times for stuffs or costume. The same is true of blue, of green, of yellow. 
They are applied to nature or they are used figuratively for youth, age, 
jealousy. Almost never do two color adjectives occur in the same de- 
33 Metamorphoses, 1, 614. 
* Frederick Hard, “Spenser’s ‘Clothes of Arras and of Toure,’” Studies in Philology, April, 
1930. 
% Hamlet, tv,vii, 167; King Lear, tv, vi,11; AsYou Like It, 11, 1,30; A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, t1, i, 249. 
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scription. This is the more striking because the practice was so foreign to 
his time. It would seem to indicate that he himself did not draw or paint, 
and the little other evidence we have tends to confirm this. There are 
only two documents in the case: the Troy picturein Lucrece and an entry 
in the Household Book of Belvoir Castle.* This is dated 1613 and reads: 
“Ttem 31 Martj to Mr. Shaksepare in gold about my Lordes Impresa 
xliijs. To Richard Burbage for paynting and making yt in gold xliijs.” 

Francis Manners, sixth Earl of Rutland, had just succeeded to the 
title on the death of his elder brother who was an intimate friend of 
Shakespeare’s patron, Southampton. The impresa was for use on his 
shield in a spectacular tournament held at Whitehall on March 24. An 
impresa was an elaborate device, usually consisting of a symbolic or 
allegorical picture with a motto. Apparently Richard Burbage, who was 
we know an artist of sorts, did the actual painting of the shield but 
sought the assistance of his friend Shakespeare in the invention of a de- 
sign; and they split the pay. We come tantalizingly close to knowing 
what Shakespeare’s conceit produced on this occasion. Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote a long account of the tournament with descriptions of some of the 
imprese but Rutland’s, alas, he lumps with others “whereof some were 
so dark that their meaning is not yet understood, unless perchance that 
was their meaning, not to be understood.” This all seems, however, to 
point to the fact that Shakespeare himself did not draw. 

Mr. Manly*’ sees in the description of the Troy painting in cucrece 
possible evidence that he did: ‘‘Not only,” he says, “‘is the description 
very detailed, but the details are not such as would impress the ordinary 
gazer at a picture. They may be the impressions of an absolutely naive 
vision which has never been before confronted by a picture, or they may 
represent what is seen by the trained eye of the artist, which has re- 
covered its naive power, its capacity to see only what is actually on the 
canvas, and not, as ordinary eyes do, what the painter wishes to imply 
and suggest.”” Of these two hypotheses the naive vision seems the more 
probable. No painter conceives of “‘a hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head” 
standing “for the whole to be imagined” (1427). He does not think: 


Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 
His nose being shadowed by his neighbour’s ear (1415) 


He conceives the thing in three dimensions, feels, often paints, the parts 
of a figure beneath the drapery or behind another which will quite cover 
it at last. Lucrece gives us an excellent and fascinating description of a 


* Printed by Sidney Lee in the New Preface, §4, to his Life of Shakespeare, New York, 


1909. 
7 Op. cit. 
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renaissance picture but it is a poet’s description, not an artist’s. Mr. 
Cust,®* though he does not discuss the question in detail, states quite 
definitely that Shakespeare himself never touched a paint brush. What, 
however, Shakespeare considered the superior excellence of painting we 
may see in Timon of Athens. The quality which a writer usually envies an 
artist is his ability to say with three brush strokes what can scarcely be 
compassed in thirty lines of print. Timon’s client artist says to the poet 
who has been giving him a long summary of his poem: 

A thousand moral paintings I can show 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune’s 

More pregnantly than words.( 1, i, 90) 


And these considerations by no means exhaust the interest of the Troy 
picture. One would give of course much to discover the original, and it is 
by no means impossible that it will one day come to light. In the mean- 
time it is m Lucrece that we find most evidence of Shakespeare’s zs- 
thetics, what he thought the excellencies of painting were or ought to be, 
and what he thought of painters. The Elizabethans admired technical 
skill but they had none of our exaggerated respect for the artist. The 
painter was a craftsman like any other. Capulet’s Servant in Romeo and 
Juliet commenting upon his inability to read says: “It is written, that 
the shoemaker should meddle with his yard, the tailor with his last, the 
fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets”’ (1, ii, 39). The height 
of technical skill was to have your results mistaken for reality. Meres*® 
tells us and with evident admiration, that “Apelles painted a mare and 
a dog so lively, that horses and dogs passing by would neigh and bark 
at them. ... Zeuxis painted grapes so lively that birds did fly to eat 
them.’#° Those are the terms, I think, in which you will generally find 
contemporary pictures praised. Occasionally a profounder thinker will 
strike a deeper note. Jonson“ says, for instance, that some painters 
“aspire to truth so much, as they are rather lovers of likeness than 
beauty.” Bacon that there is ‘‘no beauty that hath not some strangeness 
in the proportion.” Shakespeare, however, was not among the prophets. 
He wanted his works of art as lifelike as possible.“ The Troy painting is 
introduced with the statement that 

38 OP. cit. 

39 Op. cit. 

4° This idea evidently interested Shakespeare, for he makes a simile of it in Venus and 
Adonis, 601. 

“| Timber, “De pictura.” 

*® Essays, “Of Beauty.” 

* See also the descriptions of the “wanton pictures” in the Shrew Induction and of the 
statue of Hermione, quoted above. 
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A thousand lamentable objects there, 
In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life. (1373) 


Bassanio opening the leaden casket exclaims: 
What find I here? 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi-god 


Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 
(M. of V., 111, ii, 115) 


Iachimo says of Imogene’s chimney piece: 
Never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves. The cutter 
Was as another Nature, dumb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. (Cymbeline, 11, iv, 82) 


Venus and Adonis 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed. (289) 


Timon of Athens 


It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch; is’t good? 


I will say of it, 
It tutors nature. Artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. (1, i, 35) 


This is the only sort of technical praise of painting that we find in 
Shakespeare. To the other renaissance desire for “delight”’ and instruc- 
tion he was not, however, wholly indifferent. One of the completest ex- 
positions of this doctrine is to be found, I think, in Abraham Fraunce’s 
Amintas Dale. It is a sort of enlargement of the Defence of Poesie to 
include painting: 

“Both poetry, a speaking picture, and paynting, a dumbe poetry 
[everyone picked this up from Plutarch] were like in this that the one and 
the other did under an amyable figure and delightsome veyle, as it were, 
cover the most sacred mysteries of ancient philosophie.” He develops the 
idea at length. As early as 1531 we find Sir Thomas Elyot® saying that 
noble men’s houses should have “semblable deckynge”’ of arras or painted 
tables whereby “other men in beholdynge may be instructed, or at the 


“ Abraham Fraunce, The Countess of Pembroke’s Ivy Church, Entitled Amintas Dale, 
London, 1592. 
“5 Thomas Elyot, The Boke named the Gouvernor, ed. H. H. S. Croft, London, 1883, v. 2. 
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lest wayes to Vertue persuaded.” Jonson says: “They both behold 
pleasure and profit, as their common object; but should abstain from all 
base pleasures, lest they should err from their end, and while they seek 
to better men’s minds, destroy their manners.’ He thinks, however, 
that “‘of the two, the pen is more noble than the pencil; for that can speak 
to the understanding; the other but to the sense.” Though he says later: 
“Whoever loves not picture is injurious to truth, and all the wisdom of 
poetry. Picture is the invention of heaven, the most ancient, and most 
akin to nature. It is itself a silent work, and always of one and the same 
habit; yet it doth so enter and penetrate the inmost affection (being done 
by an excellent artificer) as sometimes it overcomes the power of speech 
and oratory.”” Shakespeare gives us no theory so definite as these, none 
of the kind of comment he makes upon the poet or the actor, but he evi- 
dently felt the urge of his time to look to pictures for instruction. Lucrece 
finds in the Troy picture not only assuagement for her grief in the con- 
templation of the sufferings of others but also excellent morals: 

Why (looking at Helen) should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the public plague of many moe? (1478) 


Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire. (1490) 


Obviously too Shakespeare himself felt “delight” in the “liveliness” of 
the work, in the way in which it stirred his imagination: the eyes gazing 
through loop-holes “with little lust’; the “heartless peasants,” quaking 
and trembling, the eagerness of the crowd to hear the words of Nestor, 
the criticism of life in the despair of Hecuba and the apparent artless- 
ness and innocence of Sinon. Lucrece’s response is here very like that of 
Hamlet: 


My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile, and be a villain! (1, v, 107) 


Shakespeare, I think, was interested in art only when it was concerned 
with man, only when the contemplation of a picture could enlarge the 
boundaries of his acquaintance with human nature. In matters technical 
or theoretical or esthetic he had small knowledge and less taste. 


MARGARET FARRAND THORP 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Timber, “Poesis et pictura.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II, HAYWARD’S HISTORY OF 
HENRY IV, AND THE ESSEX CONSPIRACY 


R. RAY HEFFNER’S article, “Shakespeare, Hayward, and Es- 

sex,’' is confused and at times self-contradictory; but the main 
points which he attempts to maintain against my paper, “‘Shakespeare’s 
Richard II and the Essex Conspiracy,’ seem to be these: 

1. That the play, founded on Hayward’s history of Henry IV, which 
Essex is said, in Item 5 of the “Analytical abstract of the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge of treason against the Earl of Essex,’’* to have wit- 
nessed, could not have been the play on the deposition of Richard II 
which the Essex conspirators are known to have attended in a group on 
February 7, 1601, the day before the rebellion; and that the performances 

« referred to in this Abstract were not of a play by Shakespeare, nor acted 

, by his company, but of an unknown play, performed perhaps by Essex’s 
own actors at his house on some unknown occasion, which Mr. Heffner 
dates first as necessarily “‘after February, 1599,” later, as “in February, 
1599,” and, in conclusion, as “in January, 1599.” 

2. That, whether or not the play concerning the deposition of Richard 
II, known to have been performed by Shakespeare’s company on Febru- 
ary 7, 1601, at the request of the Essex conspirators, was Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, the incident was of no importance in the Essex case, inas- 
much as there is no record of the punishment of the actors. 

Mr. Heffner also accuses me of suppressing and misquoting evidence 
and of misdating documents. 

In particular, he mistakenly charges me (pp. 769 f.) with misdating the 
“Analytical Abstract of Evidence’’ concerning Essex’s treason; and from 
this my supposed error he swings six ridiculous conclusions (pp. 773-74) 
as to my imaginary positions. As none of these six statements is either 
made by me or reasonably to be inferred by one not utterly confused as to 
the natures of the two trials of Essex and the dates of the documents con- 
cerned, it seems necessary to point out the most important of Mr. Heff- 
ner’s many errors, and to correct his statement of my position‘ in the 
article of four years ago. 

1 PMLA, xiv (1930), 754-80. 

2? [bid., xu (1927), 686-720. 

3 Summarized below, p. 696, from S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccixxv, art. 33, (Calendar, 
pp. 453-55). 

« I shall not consider whether any of Mr. Heffner’s six statements concerning my position 


is justly applicable to that of Miss Winstanley in her book on Hamlet, but I submit that 
it is a little reckless to try to summarize a book on one subject and an article on another in 
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In that article, I pointed out for the first time certain parallel depar- 
tures from history in Hayward’s book and Shakespeare’s plays of Rich- 
ard II and of Henry IV, which seem a reasonable basis for conjecture 
that Shakespeare somehow had knowledge of some of Hayward’s ma- 
terials and points of view before writing either Richard II or the plays 
on Henry IV. This I still believe to be the case, despite Hayward’s asser- 
tion, when tried for treason, that he “began to write this history about 
a year before it was published, but had intended it a dozen years before, 
although he acquainted no man therewith.” Therewith may refer just as 
well to the earliness of this intention as to the materials which he collect- 
ed in the course of those dozen years. I did not argue that Shakespeare’s 
play was a dramatization of Hayward’s book, but called attention to such 
essential resemblances between Hayward’s and Shakespeare’s attitudes 
in departing from history as illustrate the main points objected to in the 
Essex trials, and in Hayward’s by Cecil, Coke, and Popham, as re-fram- 
ing Richard’s times to look like Elizabeth’s, to point an historical ana- 
logy and suggest a remedy. 

A chain of circumstances gives point to the parallel departures from 
history in Hayward’s book and Shakespeare’s play as perhaps account- 
ing for the expression “the playing thereof,” used of some dramatization 
of material from Hayward’s book, in the fifth item of the Analytical 
Abstract of Evidence prepared for the final trials of Essex, Merrick, 
Biount, and others for treason. The circumstances are these: that in the 
quartos of Shakespeare’s Richard II issued during the life of Elizabeth, 
the deposition scene was cut out; that Shakespeare’s company was the 
one engaged by noblemen of the Essex group; that Shakespeare’s patron, | 
Southampton, was the chief conspirator under Essex; that the patron in 
the sonnets (whom I believe io be Southampton) is addressed as one who 
gives Shakespeare’s pen “‘both skill and argument” (Sonnet 100); that 
Charles Percy, who took the lead in engaging the play of the deposition of 
Richard IIl—insisting that Shakespeare’s company play that play and no 
other the day before the Essex rebellion,—had on his person, when appre- 
hended, a paper which showed his interest in Shakespeare’s plays on 
Lancastrian history; that the play which was performed by Shake- 
speare’s company on that occasion contained a scene of the deposition . 





six identical propositions. I am not responsible for her arguments on Essex, nor for those of 
Mr. Kuhl on Essex, in “The Wanton Wife of Bath” (St. in Philol., xxvi (1929), 177-84); 
nor for Mr. Kuhl’s reactions upon my article on Richard II as shown in his “Shakespeare 
and Hayward” (St. in Philol., xxv (1928), 312 ff.); nor for those of Margaret Dowling, in 
her “Sir John Hayward’s Troubles over His Life of Henry IV,” (Tr. of the Bibliographical 
Soc’y, n.s. x1, 2 (1930), 212 ff.), to the effect (following Mr. Kuhl) that the historian com- 
piled from the dramatist, rather than the reverse. 
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and killing of Richard II; that this was construed by authorities as show- 
ing treasonable intent on the part of Merrick, the steward of Essex, who 
passed over the money for the play to the actors, and also on the part of 
the other conspirators, several of whom, in connection with their confes- 
sions at the trial for treason, recounted their attendance at this special 
performance of the play of the deposition and killing of Richard II at the 
Globe theater. 

To break this chain, one must find or posit another play of Richard II, 
similarly based on Hayward’s book at some points considered dangerous, 
and owned by the same company at the same time as they owned Shake- 
speare’s play, and, like it, offensive to the authorities for its final scene 
of the deposition and killing of Richard II. 

Mr. Heffner attempts to do away with any possible connections be- 
tween Shakespeare’s Richard II and the play referred to as based upon 
Hayward’s history and as applauded by Essex, and between that play 
and the play of the deposition of Richard known to have been engaged 
by the Essex conspirators for performance at the Globe on February 7, 
1601. 

Mr. Heffner’s chief arguments rest upon his unquestioning acceptance 
of an obviously mistaken hypothetical date, by the editor of the Calendar 
of State Papers Domestic, of the “‘Analytical abstract of the evidence in 
support of the charge of treason against the Earl of Essex,” Item 5 of 
which contains the reference to the “playing therof” (i.e., of Hayward’s 
book or matter), as winning the applause of Essex so often. The original 
document of this abstract is a paper of two sheets, containing five items 
with some further subdivisions. From these five items as they appear in 
the Calendar’ I quote enough to identify the topics treated in the first 
three points, and quote in full the last two points, which contain evi- 
dence of unmistakably later date than July, 1600. Our special concern is 
with Item 5. 


Analytical abstract of the evidence in support of the charge of treason against 
the Earl of Essex:— 
1. By Valentine’s report from the mouth of Alabaster: 

i. Concerning the proceedings of Wright, the Jesuit, for effecting the trea- 
son. Alabaster, being in Rome, understood that Wright, a prisoner in Bridewell, 
certified the Pope of a conference with the Earl of Essex about the Crown of Eng- 
land... 

ii. As to Alabaster’s proceedings for furthering this treason. He was sent 
from the Pope and King of Spain for the Earl of Essex’s establishment to the 
Crown, and had letters from the Pope and King of Spain to him to that effect . . . 

2. By Alabaster’s own declaration: 


* S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. cctxxv, art. 33, (Calendar, pp. 453-55). 
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i. It appears that he heard Wright confess writing to Father Parsons of his 
conference with the Earl of Essex, as stated in the examination above, that he, 
Alabaster, tried to persuade Essex to favour the Infanta’s title. 

ii. Details as in the preceding paper. 

3. By Wright’s confession it is manifest that Essex, a little before his going into 
Ireland, sent for Wright to Essex House, and said to him, ““You have had favour 
in England, and yet some of your profession have sought to kill me.” .. . 

4. By the testimony of divers credible persons, viz., Daniel Cavenagh, David 
Hetherington, and Thos. Wood, and from the report of sundry rebels in Ireland, 
it appears that Essex was generally esteemed by the rebels in Ireland as their 
special friend; that secret letters and intelligences had passed between him and 
Tyrone, and that they had combined together that the Earl should be King of 
England, and Tyrone Viceroy of Ireland. 

5. Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of this treason. His permitting 
underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed and published; it 
being plainly deciphered, not only by the matter, and by the epistle itself, for 
what end and for whose behalf it was made, but also the Earl himself being so 
often present at the playing thereof, and with great applause giving countenance 
to it. His idle and fruitless journeys into Munster, Lex, and Ophaly, on purpose 
to harass and waste the Queen’s army and treasure, and let the fit time for the 
northern journey pass away; all which he effected contrary to Her Majesty’s 
directions, and to the manifest peril and loss of the whole realm of Ireland. His 
giving pardon to his father-in-law and Capt. Lea, secretly sent by his said father- 
in-law to Tyrone, notwithstanding that neither the Earl himself, as he says, nor 
any of the Council, as they affirm, were made privy thereto by either of them. 
His private speech and meeting with Tyrone, none but they two being present, 
while the Earl of Southampton sought to keep all men from standing near, and 
hearing what was said between them. His sudden return into England, contrary 
to the express command of Her Majesty, leaving that kingdom in so apparent 
danger, and wholly to the will and power of that proud and pernicious traitor, 
Tyrone. 


Like a number of other documents bearing on the Essex case, this was 
misdated by the editor of the Calendar, who assigned in brackets the 
hypothetical date “[July 22]’’ and placed it among the papers of 1600. 
Item 1 is the probable cause of the wrong guess. While this point sum- 
marizes evidence offered at a trial of Alabaster before Peyton and Coke 
on July 22, 1600, the first mention of any report by Valentine Thomas 
concerning these same matters appears under date of February 15, 1601, 
together with another report, with a note by Coke on it, of a second con- 
ference with Wright. Wright was re-examined before Coke and others 
February 16, 1601.6 So that, unless we assume that Valentine Thomas 
made an earlier unrecorded report, the dating of even the first item of 


6 S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxvim1, art. 64 and 65 (Calendar, pp. 568-69). 
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the abstract is impossibly early. While the editorial date would serve for 
Item 2, which summarizes a confession at the Tower July 22, 1600,’ 
it will not serve for Items, 3, 4, or 5. The third item summarizes matter 
just two days too late for the editorial date, being based on Wright’s con- 
fession before Coke and Peyton on July 24, 1600.* But this confession 
was, naturally, rehearsed when Wright was re-examined February 16, 
1601. 

Items 4 and 5 are necessarily later than July, 1600. Item 4 re-inter- 
prets old evidence, that of Thomas Wood, Jan. 20, 1600,° in the light of 
evidence received as late as February 16, 1601, after Essex’s uprising 
had convinced everyone that he really did have some intention of seizing 
the government. Rumors had reached England before the hearing of 
Essex at York House (June 5, 1600) concerning some such traitorous 
compact with Tyrone, but this point was not pressed home on that oc- 
casion, either because of lack of complete proof or because the Queen 
was then inclined to mercy. But after that hearing, Secretary Cecil con- 
tinued to correspond with Irish authorities; depositions were taken in 
Ireland; and some Irish rebels were sent for to testify in England. The 
knowledge gained justified a new construction of Essex’s whole dealings 
with Tyrone. On the same date as that of the re-examination of Wright 
the Jesuit, namely, February 16, 1601, there occurred also what the 
authorities regarded as a very important examination of James Knowde 
before Sentleger and Wilbraham, in which it is twice stated that there 
was an agreement that the Earl of Essex was to be King of England and 
Tyrone Viceroy of Ireland.'® On the same day news came from “‘Kev- 
anagh”" of the confidence of the Irish rebels in the friendship of Essex 
and his intention to do them service, and of the secret intelligence be- 
tween Essex and Tyrone. 

We come now to Item 5, with its reference to the “treasonable book of 
Henry IV” and to the Earl’s “‘being so often present at the playing 
thereof, and with great applause giving countenance to it.” This prefaces 
a review of the Earl’s campaign in Ireland (the “‘idle and fruitless journey 
into Munster’’), the facts of which were known before, but are again 
reviewed because they have taken on new significance in the light of the 
examination of Captain Thomas Lea in the Tower, February 14, 1601.” 
Lea revealed all his services as go-between for Essex and his father-in- 


7 S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxv, art. 32 (Calendar, p. 453). 
8 Tbid., vol. ccLxxv, art. 35 (Calendar, p. 455). 

® Tbid., vol. ccLxxrv, art. 22. 

10 Tbid., vol. ccLxxvmt, art. 66 (Calendar, p. 569). 

4 [bid., art. 67 (Calendar, pp. 570-71). 

2 Ibid., art. 62 (Calendar, p. 563). 
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law, Blount, and for Tyrone: in particular, the arrangements for pardons 
for Lea himself and for Blount, and the plans for enabling Essex to deny 
knowledge of Lea’s activities. This had not been explained before. At the 
same trial Lea also confessed that Southampton stood by to keep others 
from overhearing Tyrone’s secret parley with Essex. These points, as 
we shall see, are all developed in the trial of Blount on March 5, 1601.4 
Thus Item 5 is dated positively by its content as having been brought 
together as late as February 14, 1601. 

Mr. Heffner was apparently aware of the fact that the editorial dating 
of matters in the Calendars of State Papers Domestic concerning the Essex 
trials cannot possibly be accepted as it stands, for he himself (p. 763) 
transfers entries from ‘‘Feb.? 1600” to July, 1600. He should, therefore, 
before indulging in a twenty-seven page attack upon my methods of 
historical investigation, have taken the pains to inform himself upon the 
dates of all the historical matters summarized in this abstract, and should 
have admitted for the abstract a date later than the incidents concerned. 
Had he done so, he might have spared himself the embarrassment of 
misconstruing completely the nature of the hearing of Essex at York 
House on June 5, 1600, and having set back in that hearing for contempt 
and disobedience to instructions certain evidence not yet discovered, 
which was employed in the final trials, for high treason, of Essex, South- 
ampton, Blount, Merrick, and others, on February 19 and March 5, 
1601. 

The fifth item of the Analytical Abstract, says Mr. Heffner (p. 765), 
“shows clearly the importance attached to Bacon’s part in the first trial 
of Essex,”’ meaning by that the hearing at York House on June 5, 1600. 
He goes on to say of the Analytical Abstract, “There is good reason to 
believe that this document is an abstract of one drawn up by Bacon.” 
The good reason is, that the Queen liked Bacon’s account of the trial at 
York House (although she ordered it suppressed), and that Bacon, in 
another place, “even hints at his having written such a document as the 
one in question” (p. 765). The int is this: “And likewise upon some 
other declarations which in former times by her appointment I put in 
writing.” “Among these ‘other declarations’ was, no doubt, this ‘analyti- 
cal abstract’ and its original” (p. 765). Mr. Heffner’s skepticism about 
evidence does not seem to apply to the foundations of his own theorizing. 
From this extremely doubtful “hint” that Bacon wrote the Analytical 
Abstract he has jumped (p. 762) to outright statement that “at his first 
trial in 1600, Essex was accused of having permitted underhand that 
treasonable book of Henry IV,” quoting as from Item 5 of the Analytical 


% Cf. Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1433. 
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Abstract; he declares, further (p. 765) that “section 5 is based on his 
[Bacon’s] part'at the trial”; and he concludes (p. 769) that the Abstract 
is ‘‘a summary of Bacon’s part in the first trial of Essex and is dated 
July 22, 1600.” 

Because of this misdating of the Analytical Abstract, and because of 
his misconstruction of it as representing Bacon’s part in the trial of June 
5, 1600, Mr. Heffner argues that the reference to the playing before 
Essex (which occurs in Item 5 of the Abstract) could have nothing to 
do with the performance of a play of the deposition of Richard II at the 
Globe on February 7, 1601. By somewhat circuitous deductions, he posits 
a performance of a play of Richard II, based on Hayward’s book, by 
players unknown (but possibly those of Essex) at the house of Essex. 
This performance, he says (p. 773), must have taken place after Febru- 
ary, 1599, because Essex was “accused of having permitted ‘underhand’ 
the printing of the book and attending the playing thereof.” But he 
declares (p. 775), “Essex’s presence ‘at the playing thereof’,” coupled 
with the accusation concerning Hayward’s book, ‘“‘would seem to fix the 
date of such performances as February, 1599.” And so, he concludes (p. 
780): “The play which Essex is accused at his first trial of having wit- 
nessed cannot be Shakespeare’s. It appears to have been a dramatization 
of Hayward’s book, acted at Essex House in January, 1599.” 

I shall not try to capture this fleeting imaginary performance of an 
imaginary play, as I am interested rather in trying to identify a play 
actually described as having been performed at a definite date by 
Shakespeare’s company at the Globe on a definite occasion for a special 
audience, members of which had engaged the play. But I shall show that 
Mr. Heffner has unnecessarily multiplied plays on Richard II. 

The “Analytical abstract of the evidences in support of the charge of 
treason against Essex” could not possibly be either a summary of ora brief 
for Bacon’s part in the hearing of Essex at York House June 5, 1600; 
for (1), as shown above, it summarizes evidence which had not been ob- 
tained until February, 1601; and (2) it is specifically directed toward the 
establishment of the motive or intent of high treason in the mind of 
Essex. 

Not merely the heading of the Abstract, but the wording of the points 
shows the intent of building up the charge of high treason. Under the 
first division of Item 1, we have “the proceedings of Wright the Jesuit 
for effecting the treason”; under the second division of Item 1, “Ala- 
baster’s proceedings for furthering this treason”; under Item 5, ‘“‘Essex’s 
own actions confirm the intent of this treason,’ and “that treasonable 
book of Henry IV.” Now one mention of treason might be accidental; so 
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many cannot be. The design of this abstract, or brief, is just what the 
heading suggests, to group the points in the evidence which could be 
used to establish treasonable motive and conspiracy. Such was not the 
intention or the procedure at York House on June 5, 1600. 

The records of this hearing at York House must be pieced together 
from several sources, thanks to the Queen’s acceptance of Bacon’s ad- 
vice that his contemporary report of the trial be suppressed. Bacon, 
however, makes some remarks concerning this trial, both in the Declara- 
tion of the Treasons and in the A pologie which Mr. Heffner might profit- 
ably have considered. In the first place, he says very explicitly that, al- 
though the Queen, much incensed over Hayward’s history dedicated to 
Essex, “had good opinion that there was treason in it,” he answered her, 
“For treason surely I found none.” He says also that he continued to as- 
sure her that Essex’s faults were “‘contempts”; and that he advised her 
against proceeding in Star Chamber concerning Essex without his pres- 
ence, and also against the hearing at York House." On her proceeding 
nevertheless, says Bacon: 


I writ to her . . . that if she would be pleased to spare me in my Lord of Essex 
cause, out of the consideration she took of my obligation towards him, I should 
reckon it for one of her highest favours . . . Hereupon the next news that I heard 
was, that we were all sent for again, and that her Majesty’s pleasure was, we all 
should have parts in the business; and the Lords falling into distribution of our 
parts, it was allotted to me, that I should set forth some undutiful carriage of 
my Lord, in giving occasion and countenance to a seditious pamphlet, as it was 
termed, which was dedicated to him, which was the book before-mentioned of 
King Henry the fourth. Whereupon I replied to that allotment, and said to their 
Lordships that it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence with the 
rest of the charge, being matters of Ireland, and therefore that I having been 
wronged by bruits before, this would expose me to them more; and it would be 
said I gave in evidence mine own tales. It was answered again with good show, 
that because it was considered how I stood tied to my Lord of Essex, therefore 
that part was thought fittest for me which did him least hurt; for that whereas 
all the rest was matter of charge and accusation, this only was but matter of 
caveat and admonition.”* 


Mr. Heffner believes that Bacon surprised Essex with an unexpected 
charge of treason at York House in 1600. But if he has such confidence 
in Bacon as the one veracious narrator of the Essex case, why not take 
his testimony on this point in the A pologie? Not only does Bacon assure 
us (pp. 12 and 15) that the hearing at York House was, as the Queen 

4 A pologie . . . concerning the Late Earl of Essex, p. 15. 


16 Tbid., pp. 12 and 13. 
6 Tbid...., pp. 13-14. 
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willed, for the punishment and correction but not the destruction or ruin 
of Essex, but he says (pp. 14-15) that the very day after the hearing he 
went to the Queen, and said, Essex ‘“‘was never in his lifetime more fit 
for your favour than he is now.” He stated further (p. 16): 

From this time forth, during the whole latter end of that summer, while the 
Court was at Nonesuch and Oatlands, I made it my task and scope to take and 
give occasions for my Lord’s re-integration in his fortune. 


One of these “‘occasions” was the forging of two letters as if written by 
his brother Anthony and by Essex.!” Even Bacon could hardly proceed 
in the fashion described immediately after surprising Essex with a charge 
of high treason at a hearing where the Crown lawyers had been specifi- 
cally directed by the Council not to press the charges against Essex to 
the point of disloyalty,'* and where the Lord Keeper assured Essex,'® 
as did others, that they would clear him of all suspicion of disloyalty. 

For readers who may not share Mr. Heffner’s admiration for Bacon’s 
veracity, I will say that we have three other accounts of the proceedings 
at York House, varying in fulness and completeness, but all indicating 
clearly that the trial was for contempt and misgovernance, and not for 
treason. 

A short letter from Sir Gilly Merrick (or Meyrick), the steward of 
Essex, to Southampton, June 11, 1600, states that “My Lord was charged 
by the Sergeant, Attorney, the Solicitor, and Mr. Bacon,—who was very 
idle.” According to Merrick, five points of contempt were charged: 
making Southampton General of the Horse; making knights in Ireland; 
the Munster journey; the speaking with Tyrone; and coming home 
without leave.”° 

A detailed contemporary account of the first part of the York House 
hearing is preserved, which lists as the serious charges against Essex 
at York House, great and high contempts and points of misgovernance 
in Ireland; under which were to be charged the journey into Munster, 
the dishonorable and dangerous treaty with Tyrone, and the contemptu- 
ous leaving his government.”* 

17 These are published by Spedding (Letters and Life... of ... Bacon, 1862, m, 197- 
202), who thinks they helped secure the final release of Essex, August, 26, 1600, from all 
remaining restraints except that forbidding him to attend at court without permission. 
According to the report of Fynes Moryson, Essex was practically at liberty within a month 
of the hearing at York House (History of Ireland . . . , 1735, 1, 166 ff.) Cf. Spedding, op. 
cit., 11, 189. 

18 Spedding, op. cit., 1, 172-73. 

19 Fynes Moryson, op. cit., 1, 166 ff. 

% Hatfield MSS. 80, 20; Printed in Abbott, Bacon and Essex, pp. 174-75. 

% Harleian MSS. 6854. 177; published by Spedding, Letters and Life... of Bacom, 1862, 
11, 175 ff. 
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For the whole trial we have a long contemporary account which was 
sent over to Mountjoy in Ireland and published by his secretary, Fynes 
Moryson.” Bacon’s part is here clearly summed up, and with sufficient 
detail: 


After him Sir Francis Bacon concluded the Accusation with a very eloquent 
Speech. First by Way of Preface, signifying, that he hoped both the Earl him- 
self, and all that heard him, would consider, that the particular bond of Duty, 
which he then did and ever would acknowledge to owe unto the Earl, was now 
to be sequestred and laid aside. Then did he notably extol her Majesty’s singular 
Grace and Mercy, whereof he said the Earl was a singular Work, in that upon his 
humble Suit, she was content not to prosecute him in her Court of Justice the 
Star-chamber, but according to his own earnest Desire, to remove that Cup from 
him, (those he said were the Earl’s own Words in his Letter), and now to suffer 
his Cause to be heard inter privatos parietes, by Way of Mercy and Favour only, 
where no Manner of Disloyalty was laid to his Charge, for (quoth he) if that had 
been the Question, this had not been the Place. Afterwards passing along most 
eloquently through the Earl’s Journey into Jreland, he came to charge him with 
two Points not spoken of before. The first was a Letter written by the Earl unto 
my Lord Keeper, very boldly and presumptuously, in derogation to her Majesty, 
which Letter he also said was published by the Earl’s own Friends. . . . The sec- 
ond point of Master Bacon’s Accusation was, that a certain dangerous seditious 
Pamphlet, was of late put forth into print, concerning the first years of the 
Reign of Henry the 4th, but indeed the end of Richard the second, and who 
thought fit to be Patron of that Book, but my Lord of Essex, who after the 
Book had been out a Week, wrote a cold formal Letter to my Lord of Canter- 
bury, to call it in again, knowing belike that forbidden Things are most sought 
after: This was the Effect of his Speech.* 


It should be noted (1) that Bacon is quoted as saying no manner of 
disloyalty was laid to the charge of Essex, and (2) that with regard to the 
“dangerous seditious pamphlet” no reference whatever is quoted or cited 
as having been made to any playing of the story. All the evidence shows 
that Bacon at that time refused to regard Hayward’s book as treason- 
able, or to consider as relevant or significant the mention of it in this 
trial for misgoverning and disobedience in Ireland. There is no evidence 
that Bacon then knew that the book had been drawn upon in any way for 
a play. While it had long been suspected and had been censored, the con- 
clusion that it was positively treasonable in intent was not reached until 
after Essex had been heard at York House and let off with a light punish- 
ment. More than a month after the trial, Hayward made confessions 
in the Tower (July 11, 1600) before four officials as to his manipulations 
of historical sources here and there. It was not Bacon who conducted 


2 See his History of Ireland . . . 1599-1603, 1735, 1, 157 ff. 
2% Op. cit.,1, 163-64. 
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this further pursuit of the book of Hayward as treasonable, but Attorney- 
General Coke, who, with the aid of Chief-Justice Popham, drew up and 
administered a series of detailed interrogatories concerning motives, 
sources, points of view, and patronage.™ And it was not Bacon, but Coke 
who made the only recorded oral delivery of the charge that the “story 
of Henry 4th” was “set forth in a play, and in that play the killing of the 
king upon the stage,” in developing a charge of treason against Essex’s 
steward, Sir Gilly Merrick, on March 5, 1601.* 

The Analytical Abstract quoted above underlies sections of Coke’s 
charges of treason in his conduct of the closely related trials of Essex 
and Southampton (February 19, 1601) and Merrick, Blount, Cuffe, and 
others (March 5, 1601). 

The Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, would seem to have supplied Coke 
with much of the material for this Abstract, and even with the grouping 
of the ideas in Item 5. In a speech in Star Chamber, February 13, 1601, 
Cecil charges Essex with a plot of five or six years’ standing to be King 
of England. He shows Essex’s ambition by summarizing his offices and 
the favors granted him by the Queen, passing on to the ambitious con- 
spiracy to sell out England to the Irish kerns. It is Cecil who, at this 
crisis, revives the matter of the book by Hayward, interpreting it as an 
index to Essex’s sinister intention in his uprising. Cecil emphasizes the 
historical analogy between the Essex situation and Henry the Fourth’s 
usurpation: 


These things appeared by the book written on Henry IV., making this time seem 
like that of Richard II., to be reframed by him as by Henry IV. He kept this 
book 14 days to peruse, and when he knew many copies were dispersed, sent to 
the Metropolitan to have it called in as a dangerous book. He would have re- 
moved Her Majesty’s servants, stepped into her chair, and perhaps had her 
treated like Richard II.* 


From this Cecil passes on to the dealings between Essex and the papists, 
and comments on Lea’s activities as go-between for Blount, Essex, and 
Tyrone. 


* S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxv, art. 25 and 25.1 (Calendar, p. 404). Some of the 
“February,” 1600 entries in the Calendar seem to be misdated. At whatever time the 
interrogatories were prepared, the confession was certainly made in July. 

28 Discussed below, p. 709. Cf. Howell, ed., State Trials, 1809, 1, 1444. 

%* S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxvu, art. 54 (Calendar, p. 555). (Query, as to whether 
these notes should be dated February 18,rather than February 13?). Articles 54 and 55 give 
two reports of “rough notes of speeches in the Star Chamber” made by the Lord Keeper, 
the Lord Admiral, Sir W. Knollys, and Sir Robert Cecil reviewing the Essex situation. A 
letter from Vincent Hussey, Feb. 18, 1601, reports the same speeches with slight variations 
(Ibid., vol. ccLxxvu, between articles 94 and 95, Calendar, pp. 582-84). 
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Cecil’s speech seems to be the earliest grouping of evidence of Essex’s 
treasonable intention as gathered from Hayward’s history of Henry IV 
with other evidences acquired after Essex’s uprising with reference to his 
treasonable conduct in Ireland and in England after his return. And the 
grouping in Cecil’s speech runs parallel with that in Item 5 of the Ana- 
lytical Abstract of evidences of treason later employed by Coke. That 
Coke got a copy of Cecil’s speech is on record. One of the two formal 
reports on the Star Chamber speeches (dated “Feb. 13” in the Calendar) 
ends with Cecil’s speech, and is addressed, “‘For my most approved good 
friend, Mr. Attorney-General.’”’ Cecil not only sent copies of his own 
speeches to Coke, but supplied him with letters and depositions, and 
some directions for their use.”* 

In the treason trials of Essex, Blount, and Merrick, we can see the 
use to which the Attorney-General, Coke, put Cecil’s groupings of cer- 
tain parts of the evidence. In that summary of Star Chamber speeches 
of Cecil and others which was addressed to Coke occurs this charge con- 
cerning Essex’s ingratitude for favours of the Queen: 


Being but a boy in years . . . he has been graced with more than common dig- 
nities. Her Highness first made him master of the horse, then master of her ord- 
nance, and first a member and then president of her Privy Council. Afterwards, 
besides many other private gifts of value, amounting not to less than £300,000, 
she advanced him to the dignity of Earl Marshal, and confirmed him Lord Gen- 
eral of her forces in Ireland; where how traitorously he behaved himself I would 
his own soul might be judge.?® 


This speech of Cecil’s affects not only the choice and ordering of several 
points in the presentation of the indictment of Essex by the Queen’s 


27 §. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxvim, art. 55 (Calendar, p. 557). 

28 For example, he wrote to Coke “February 19?” 1601: “If possible, do not let Blount’s 
words be read where he says that if he were committed any further than to the Lord 
Canterbury’s house, the Keeper’s, or Comptroller’s, he would do, &c.” (S. P. Dom. 1598- 
1601, vol. cctxxvu, art. 96). Cf. use of Blount’s deposition February 19, 1601, Howell, 
State Trials, (1809), 1, 1346-47.) It was but natural that Cecil should bring together much 
of the material to be used in the trials for treason. As early as November, 1599, he indi- 
cated, in his survey of the Irish situation, his possession of much of the most recent news 
through his office as secretary (S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxm, art. 37 and 35). 
Cecil was responsible for the proclamation of Essex as a traitor, which formally groups evi- 
dence. Next to Coke and Popham, Cecil was the person most frequently present at examina- 
tions of the chief conspirators. He was one of two who spent a good part of two days with 
Essex in the Tower, February 20 and February 21, 1601; he was one of five who examined 
Merrick, Cuffe, Danvers, Rutland, Sandys, Monteagle, on March 2, and was one of three 
who examined Alabaster and the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, March 9. (Con- 
temporary notes, “seemingly by an officer of the Tower,” S. P. Dom., 1601-03, vol. ccLxxx1, 
art. 68, Calendar, p. 90). 
29S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxvm, art. 55 (Calendar, p. 556). 
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Sergeant, but also the opening charge by Coke, who draws the same con- 
trast between the gracious sovereign and the ambitious and ungrateful 
recipient, and lists the same favors: 


Was he not made Master of her Majesty’s Horse at 22 years of age? one of 
her majesty’s Council? to be earl marshal of England? general of her majesty’s 
forces in Ireland? And lastly, hath he not received divers gifts and sums of 
money, to his own use, of her majesty’s gracious and princely bounty, to the 
value of £30,000? Yet all these were as cleverly forgotten as if they had never 
been.* 


The “Analytical abstract of the evidences in support of the charge of 
of treason against Essex” appears to have been used by Coke in the same 
way as he used various other notes, summaries, and abstracts drawn up 
from papers he collected from Cecil and from other sources and from his 
own examinations of witnesses. The chief conspirators were separated 
into two main groups for trial: Essex and Southampton being heard on 
February 19, and Merrick, Blount, Cuffe, Davies, Danvers, and others 
on March 5. Briefing of evidence for their joint treasons must necessarily 
be flexible. Coke kept the depositions at hand to be read in as needed; 
and he drew up a good many sets of notes, some of broad scope, and 
others pertaining to single sections of intended arguments or covering 
those portions particularly applicable to the chief conspirators as indi- 
viduals. Thus, corresponding to the Analytical Abstract concerning Es- 
sex’s treason, there was a two-and-a-half page document of “Notes 
relative to the treasonable conduct of Sir Christopher Blount in Ireland. 
Prepared by Att’y General Coke against his trial 4 March, 1601.’ 
These notes of Coke’s were developed by him in the trial of Blount, 
March 5.” 

In the trial of Essex himself a comparatively small portion of the 
Analytical Abstract of evidence concerning his treason was actually de- 
veloped, perhaps because of the many interruptions and intrusions of 
unexpected matter deliberately made by Essex and Southampton, and 
perhaps because in the course of that trial it became obvious that intent 
of treason could readily be established in connection with the attempt 


3° Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1338. 30,000 is probably an error for 300,000, the 
sum appearing in two records of Cecil’s speeches and in the Directions for Preachers sent 
out concerning Essex. 

3S. P. Dom. 1601-03, vol. cctxxrx, art. 19 (Calendar, p. 12). 

*® Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1431-32. Another type of preparation for these 
trials by Coke is shown in his digests of the examinations, as in three documents (ten writ- 
ten pages) by him, called, “‘ Notes of the evidences on the Earl of Essex’s conspiracy taken 
from the various examinations of parties implicated (S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxv1mI, 
articles 98-100 (Cal., p. 587). 
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to seize the government, without resorting to all the minor points in- 
cluded in this abstract. 

Coke uses parts of items 4 and 5 of the Analytical Abstract concerning 
Essex, along with the “Notes relative to the treasonable conduct of . . . 
Blount” in trying Blount. Item 4 of this Abstract on Essex’s treason 
underlies Coke’s charge against Blount concerning the “correspondence 
betwixt the Earl of Essex, Sir Christopher Blount, and the Arch Traitor 
Tyrone” and the agreement they reached, that the Earl should be King 
of England and Tyrone [Viceroy] of Ireland. Item 5 of the Abstract on 
Essex’s treasons,—which is the item of chief interest to us,—is repro- 
duced entirely in the trials of Blount and of Essex’s steward, Sir Gilly 
Merrick, on March 5. In Blount’s trial the whole account of Essex’s con- 
duct of Irish affairs as summarized in Item 5 of the Abstract appears, 
including the newly explained activities of Captain Thomas Lea as go- 
between, and the details about the pardon arranged by Essex for Lea and 
Blount, and the means through which Essex could plead ignorance of 
Lea’s activities. There are even detailed resemblances, such as these. 
Whereas Item 5 of the Abstract tells us, concerning the secret parley of 
Essex and Tyrone, ‘The Earl of Southampton sought to keep all men 
from standing near,” Coke, in trying Blount, said that Essex took 
“order that the Earl of Southampton should keep all men from coming 
near.” The last point in Item 5 of the Analytical Abstract, 


His sudden return into England, contrary to the express command of Her 
Majesty, leaving that kingdom in so apparent danger, and wholly to the will 
and power of that proud and pernicious traitor, Tyrone, 


is used by Coke in the same trial, with little change: 


The Earl of Essex, being commanded by express letters that he should not 
come over, he notwithstanding comes over, brought all the strongest provisions 
away with him, left the kingdom at all adventures, only trusts the rebel Tyrone’s 
word for the safety of that whole kingdom.” 


After Blount’s trial, conducted to show that “in treason the very in- 
tent is treason, if the same can be proved,’™ there remained one point 
in the fifth item of the Analytical Abstract unused for Blount, as it was 
not significant for him, the matter of the play attended by the con- 
spirators. Sir Gilly Merrick, Essex’s steward, had been very active in 
small details of the business of the uprising, but he is obviously not on 
the same footing with the arch-conspirators, Essex, Southampton, and 
Blount in the originating of the plans. The Attorney-General needed to 


% Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1432-33. 
% Tbid., 1, 1444. 
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Sergeant, but also the opening charge by Coke, who draws the same con- 
trast between the gracious sovereign and the ambitious and ungrateful 
recipient, and lists the same favors: 


Was he not made Master of her Majesty’s Horse at 22 years of age? one of 
her majesty’s Council? to be earl marshal of England? general of her majesty’s 
forces in Ireland? And lastly, hath he not received divers gifts and sums of 
money, to his own use, of her majesty’s gracious and princely bounty, to the 
value of £30,000? Yet all these were as cleverly forgotten as if they had never 


been.*° 


The “Analytical abstract of the evidences in support of the charge of 
of treason against Essex” appears to have been used by Coke in the same 
way as he used various other notes, summaries, and abstracts drawn up 
from papers he collected from Cecil and from other sources and from his 
own examinations of witnesses. The chief conspirators were separated 
into two main groups for trial: Essex and Southampton being heard on 
February 19, and Merrick, Blount, Cuffe, Davies, Danvers, and others 
on March 5. Briefing of evidence for their joint treasons must necessarily 
be flexible. Coke kept the depositions at hand to be read in as needed; 
and he drew up a good many sets of notes, some of broad scope, and 
others pertaining to single sections of intended arguments or covering 
those portions particularly applicable to the chief conspirators as indi- 
viduals. Thus, corresponding to the Analytical Abstract concerning Es- 
sex’s treason, there was a two-and-a-half page document of “Notes 
relative to the treasonable conduct of Sir Christopher Blount in Ireland. 
Prepared by Att’y General Coke against his trial 4 March, 1601.’ 
These notes of Coke’s were developed by him in the trial of Blount, 
March 5.” 

In the trial of Essex himself a comparatively small portion of the 
Analytical Abstract of evidence concerning his treason was actually de- 
veloped, perhaps because of the many interruptions and intrusions of 
unexpected matter deliberately made by Essex and Southampton, and 
perhaps because in the course of that trial it became obvious that intent 
of treason could readily be established in connection with the attempt 


3° Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1338. 30,000 is probably an error for 300,000, the 
sum appearing in two records of Cecil’s speeches and in the Directions for Preachers sent 
out concerning Essex. 

3S. P. Dom. 1601-03, vol. cctxxtx, art. 19 (Calendar, p. 12). 

® Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1431-32. Another type of preparation for these 
trials by Coke is shown in his digests of the examinations, as in three documents (ten writ- 
ten pages) by him, called, “ Notes of the evidences on the Earl of Essex’s conspiracy taken 
from the various examinations of parties implicated (S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccLxxvm, 
articles 98-100 (Cal., p. 587). 
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to seize the government, without resorting to all the minor points in- 
cluded in this abstract. 

Coke uses parts of items 4 and 5 of the Analytical Abstract concerning 
Essex, along with the “Notes relative to the treasonable conduct of .. . 
Blount” in trying Blount. Item 4 of this Abstract on Essex’s treason 
underlies Coke’s charge against Blount concerning the ‘“‘correspondence 
betwixt the Earl of Essex, Sir Christopher Blount, and the Arch Traitor 
Tyrone” and the agreement they reached, that the Earl should be King 
of England and Tyrone [Viceroy] of Ireland. Item 5 of the Abstract on 
Essex’s treasons,—which is the item of chief interest to us,—is repro- 
duced entirely in the trials of Blount and of Essex’s steward, Sir Gilly 
Merrick, on March 5. In Blount’s trial the whole account of Essex’s con- 
duct of Irish affairs as summarized in Item 5 of the Abstract appears, 
including the newly explained activities of Captain Thomas Lea as go- 
between, and the details about the pardon arranged by Essex for Lea and 
Blount, and the means through which Essex could plead ignorance of 
Lea’s activities. There are even detailed resemblances, such as these. 
Whereas Item 5 of the Abstract tells us, concerning the secret parley of 
Essex and Tyrone, “The Earl of Southampton sought to keep all men 
from standing near,’ Coke, in trying Blount, said that Essex took 
“order that the Earl of Southampton should keep all men from coming 
near.” The last point in Item 5 of the Analytical Abstract, 


His sudden return into England, contrary to the express command of Her 
Majesty, leaving that kingdom in so apparent canger, and wholly to the will 
and power of that proud and pernicious traitor, Tyrone, 


is used by Coke in the same trial, with little change: 


The Earl of Essex, being commanded by express letters that he should not 
come over, he notwithstanding comes over, brought all the strongest provisions 
away with him, left the kingdom at all adventures, only trusts the rebel Tyrone’s 
word for the safety of that whole kingdom.* 


After Blount’s trial, conducted to show that “in treason the very in- 
tent is treason, if the same can be proved,’ there remained one point 
in the fifth item of the Analytical Abstract unused for Blount, as it was 
not significant for him, the matter of the play attended by the con- 
spirators. Sir Gilly Merrick, Essex’s steward, had been very active in 
small details of the business of the uprising, but he is obviously not on 
the same footing with the arch-conspirators, Essex, Southampton, and 
Blount in the originating of the plans. The Attorney-General needed to 


% Howell, ed., State Trials, (1809), 1, 1432-33. 
4 Tbid., 1, 1444. 
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show that Sir Gilly was not merely acting as a faithful servant to an 
erring master, but was doing something treasonable on his own initiative. 
He therefore seized upon the fact that Sir Gilly had paid over the money 
to secure the play of the deposition of Richard II which was performed 
for the conspirators at the Globe on February 7, 1601, the day before 
the uprising. 

According to the testimony of Augustine Phillips, who conducted the 
transactions for the performance at the Globe, Sir Charles Percy, Sir 
Jocelyn Percy, and Lord Monteagle engaged and insisted upon that 
particular play. Likewise Merrick testified that 
at the mocyon of Sir Charles Percy and the rest they went all together to the 
Globe over the water wher the L. Chamberlens men use to play and were ther 
somwhat before the play began, Sir Charles tellyng them that the play would be 
of Harry the iiijth . . . he can not tell who procured that play to be played at 
that tyme except yt were Sr Charles percye, but as he thyncketh yt was Sr 
Charles percye. Thenne he was at the same play and Cam in somwhat after yt 
was begon, and the play was of Kyng Harry the iiijth, and of the kyllyng of 
Kyng Richard the second played by the L. Chamberlen’s players.™ 

Mr. Heffner, in order to prove that the players were in no way re- 
sponsible for the choice of the play, strongly emphasizes the responsibil- 
ity of Merrick (pp. 755-56), which he seems to suspect me of wishing to 
conceal.*’ Attorney-General Coke, he says, ‘“‘accepted the story of Augus- 
tine Phillips without any reservations, and . . . no blame was attached 
to the players.” But if he did so accept Phillips’ story, he could not 
fairly attach the chief blame to Merrick, for Phillips agrees with Mer- 
rick in making Sir Charles Percy the leader of the group of noblemen who 
engaged and insisted upon having that play and no other. Merrick, as 
Essex’s steward, merely paid over the money. I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Heffner wishes to erase Sir Charles Percy from this picture merely 
because there is a letter of December 27 (tentatively assigned to 1600 
by the editor of the Calendar of the State Papers Domestic) from Sir 
Charles Percy on Gloucestershire affairs which makes pleasant reference 
to Shakespeare’s Justice Silence and Justice Shallow, thus indicating the 
interest of this nobleman who engaged the Richard II play in another 
play on the Lancastrian group, in this case necessarily Shakespeare’s 

35 The depositions of Phillips and of Merrick with reference to this performance are 
slightly condensed in the calendars of S. P. Dom. (where they appear at pages 578 and 575 
of the Calendar for 1598-1601), but appear at length in Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse, 
by C. M. Ingleby, 2d ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith, pp. 36 and 35, and in The Shakespeare 
Allusion-Book, re-edited by John Munro, 1909, pp. 82 and 81. 

% MS. in Public Record Office. Cf. S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxvm1, art. 78 (Calen- 
dar, p. 575). 

37 See below, page 714. 
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play. This letter, according to a note of Richard Simpson, was among the 
papers seized upon the companions of Essex in his attempt upon Lon- 
don.** The Percys were let off with a light fine. 

Because of the great practical assistance given Essex in his uprising 
by Merrick, his steward, Coke was eager to establish treasonable intent 
and initiative on his part. For this purpose, he employed as the rhetori- 
cal climax of the whole argument against Merrick the engaging of this 
play of Richard II, to suggest a sinister attitude of mind: 


And the story of Henry 4th, being set forth in a play, and in that play, there 
being set forth the killing of the king upon a stage: the Friday before, Sir Gilly 
and some others of the earl’s train having an humour to see a play, they must 
needs have the play of Henry 4th. The players told them that was stale, they 
should get nothing by playing of that, but no play else would serve; and Sir 
Gilly gives 40 shillings to Phillips the player to play this, besides whatsoever he 
could get.%9 


If the records of the various Essex conspiracy trials are complete, 
that portion of Item 5 of the Analytical Abstract referring to the play 
based on Hayward’s book was developed only in the trial of Merrick 
March 5, 1601, though the Abstract seems to have been prepared for 
use also in the trial of Essex on February 19, 1601, and employed for 
the opening charges (before Essex and Southampton succeeded in divert- 
ing the arguments from the intended directions). 

Coke’s use of the evidence in the matter of the play indicates that he 
thought it one of the most important points against Merrick. Bacon 
in his account moralizes this bit of evidence as follows: “‘So earnest hee 
[Merrick] was to satisfie his eyes with the sight of that Tragedie, which 
he thought soone after his Lord should bring from the Stage to the State, 
but that God turned it upon their owne heads.”’*° 

From this Mr. Heffner makes several startling deductions. Because 
Bacon was chosen to present the story of the conspiracy and the action 
taken against the conspirators “for the better satisfaction”’ of the world, 
and because his Declaration of the Practices and Treasons was “‘perused, 
weighed, censured, altered, and made almost a new writing, according to 
their Lordships’ better consideration,” by certain “principal counsellors 
of the Queen,” it is apparent, says Mr. Heffner (p. 757) that “‘not only 
Bacon, but also the Council and the Queen herself accepted Augustine 


88S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxv, art. 146. Cf. a fuller form in Ingleby’s Shake- 
speare’s Centurie of Prayse, p. 38. 

%® Howell, ed., State Trials (1809), 1, 1445. 

“© Declaration of the Practices and Treasons. . . . See the Proceedings after the arraign- 
ments, Spedding, Letters and Life of ... Bacon, 1862, 1, 289. Camden, in his Annals, 
follows Bacon in pointing this moral. 
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Phillips’s story and attached no blame to the players.” Ignoring alto- 
gether the use made of the very passage under consideration as a climax 
of an argument to establish treasonable intent in Merrick, he goes on to 
show that the authorities attached no significance to the play at all after 
hearing Phillips’s explanation. He says (p. 757): 


If she had given a full account in this case, as in the others, she would have been 
forced to this natural conclusion: the lawyers at the trial, the counsellors of the 
Queen, the Queen herself, Sir Francis Bacon, and William Camden all exonerated 
the players and blamed only Sir Gilly. They were all in a position to know the 
facts and circumstances of the case, and they could see in the fact that an old 
play (printed as early as 1596) was revived over the protest of the players on the 
afternoon before the uprising of Essex no significance whatever except that Sir 
Gilly wanted it played and was willing to pay forty shillings for it. 


This position is further exaggerated on p. 779: “1. All accounts of the 
Essex trial exonerate the Chamberlain’s men from any connection with 
the conspiracy. The authorities stressed their innocence.” But this is 
fabrication. Not a scrap of evidence has appeared indicating exoneration 
of the Chamberlain’s men or stressing of their innocence by the au- 
thorities. As Sir Charles Percy and his friends were, according to testi- 
mony at the trial, more directly responsible than others for the choice of 
the play, and as Percy was merely fined, and many lesser persons con- 
cerned in this great group movement were let off with no punishment, it 
would not be surprising if the players had no further trouble than being 
called to account in Star Chamber to answer for their motives and at- 
titudes in connection with the series of trials for high treason. As I said 
in my former article (p. 690): ‘There is no evidence that the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s players were punished. They may have been able to prove that 
they were innocent of taking the initiative in the matter.” In the ab- 
sence of any positive evidence of fact as to just what the actors were able 
to prove to the satisfaction of the authorities, no further conclusion is 
possible, and there is no occasion for a three-page attack upon a state- 
ment of the case which presents a fact as a fact and an inference as an 
inference. This is safer than to pass off one’s inferences as a pretended 
summary of what the authorities did and said at the trial. 

I have shown that the Analytical Abstract contains matter of fact of 
too late a date for Bacon’s use in the trial of June 5, 1600; that the hear- 
ing on that occasion at York House was, by Bacon’s own reports and all 
the others, not a trial for treason at all and could have made no use of a 
brief to prove treason; but that Mr. Heffner has simply introduced into 
the trial of June 5, 1600 matter belonging to the final trials, for treason, 
on February 19 and March 9, 1601. In spite of Mr. Heffner’s assertions 
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as to the large part of Bacon in the trial of Essex, the part was very small 
indeed. He asked to be spared; he was almost neglected; and he himself 
speaks slightingly of the part assigned to him. His part in examining the 
leaders after the uprising was concerned with minor points." In the final 
trials for treason Bacon participated, but only in a small way.® There is 
no reason whatever to suppose that Bacon originated the Analytical Ab- 
stract of Evidence concerning Essex’s treason or used it in any trial. We 
have seen that it summarizes much of a speech by Cecil in Star Chamber, 
February 13, 1601; that one copy of that speech was sent to Coke; that 
Coke developed the points of Cecil’s speech and of the Abstract in his 
conduct of the treason trials of February 19 and March 5, 1601. On 
“March 16,” 1901, according to a tentative date in the Calendar of State 
Papers Domestic, there is a “Memorandum that Attorney General Coke 
gave twenty-five papers concerning the Earl of Essex’s treasons to Mr. 
Solicitor, to be delivered to Fras. Bacon.’ This memorandum suggests 
the possibility that the Analytical Abstract may have been among these 
papers, which were sent in time for examination before Bacon wrote his 
much-doctored narrative, the Declaration of the Practices and Treasons, 
sent to the printer April 14, 1601. That possibility, or Bacon’s presence 
at Merrick’s trial, March 5, 1601, sufficiently accounts for Bacon’s 
knowledge of the material of the fifth item of the Analytical Abstract. 

As none of the records mentions or suggests any dramatization of 
Hayward’s book previous to the performance at the Globe February 7, 
1601, there is no occasion to posit another play dramatizing this ma- 
terial and dealing with the deposition and killing of Richard II for Essex 
to have applauded as described in the Analytical Abstract. This does 
away with the imaginary performances at Essex House in January (or 
February, or after February), 1599, suggested by Mr. Heffner. If Shake- 
speare’s play of Richard II were the one used at the Globe, it would 
meet all requirements of the references in the Analytical Abstract and 
the trials for treason in February and March, 1601; and there are so 
many times when Essex might have seen that play before then that it is 
idle to guess without evidence. 

Though I have read Mr. Heffner’s article with care five times, I am 
still at a loss to know whether, on the whole, he believes that the play 
performed at the Globe, February 7, 1601 for the conspirators was 


“ Add’l MSS. 12497, pp. 287 and 289. Cf. Spedding, Letters and Life... of ... Bacon 
1862, nm, 214. 

# Howell, ed., State Trials (1809), 1, 1350 and 1355. His chief charges are by historical 
analogies, as in likening Essex to Pisistratus, and to the Duke of Guise, and Sir John Davies 
to Catiline’s Manlius. 

# S$. P. Dom. 1601-03, vol. ccixx1x, art. 28 (Calendar, p. 15). 
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Shakespeare’s Richard II or that it was not. Page 774 mostly commits 
him to the view that it was Shakespeare’s play; for, after mentioning the 
cutting out of the deposition scene from the early quartos, he says: 


However, the actors’ copies must have retained this scene, else the play would 
have been useless for the purposes of the conspirators on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 7, 1601. 


Again, on page 757, he states that the counselors of the Queen, the Queen 
herself, Sir Francis Bacon, and William Camden 


were all in a position to know the facts about the case, and they could see in the 
fact that an old play (printed as early as 1596) was revived over the protest of 
the players on the afternoon before the uprising of Essex no significarce except 
that Sir Gilly wanted it played and was willing to pay forty shillings for it. 


Here, surely, he has some specific play in mind, and the date, though a 
year too early, suggests that he may have been thinking of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. Mr. Heffner vehemently denies any relationship between 
Shakespeare’s play and Hayward’s book or any special application of the 
play to the Essex situation. Yet in considering the question why Sir 
Gilly sought the performance of a play on the deposition of Richard IT 
on the eve of the uprising, he says (p. 757): 


Camder: gives a clue to the answer... : 

And the like censure was given upon a Booke of the same argument, set forthe 
a little before by Hayward, a learned man, and dedicated to the Earle of Essex as 
if it had been written as an example and incitement to the deposing of the 
Queene; an unfortunate thing to the author... 


From this Mr. Heffner draws the inference (p. 758): 


It would appear from this that the idea of witnessing a play on the subject the 
afternoon of February 7 was suggested to Sir Gilly by the furor over Hayward’s 
book. 


As late as July 20, 1600, Mr. Heffner assures us (p. 759), the story of 
Richard II was not regarded as a dangerous analogy. If not, why had the 
deposition scene been cut out of two quartos of Shakespeare’s Richard 
IT before that date? This fact Mr. Heffner occasionally remembers, and 
occasionally forgets. He remembers it (p. 774) to invent needless diffi- 
culties about securing copy of the scene for the performance of February 
7, 1601 at the Globe. There is no need to speculate as to whether the 
conspirators would prefer to have that scene included. It was in the play 
that was used, as the testimonies of witnesses in connection with the 
trials for treason clearly show. As Shakespeare’s deposition scene was 
printed in a quarto after the death of Elizabeth, and as Shakespeare was 
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a leading member of the Chamberlain’s company, there should be no 
difficulty in getting at the copy. It is only a question of daring. Mr. Heff- 
ner thinks it would be very dangerous to play such a scene. But they 
played it, and it was dangerous, and they were called to account in Star 
Chamber in connection with the trial of the conspirators for treason. 
“‘The players were never in any serious difficulties,” says Mr. Heffner 
(p. 755); but this is a matter of construction. Some would rather not be 
entangled even temporarily in a trial for high treason in which the leaders 
were executed or hanged, drawn, and quartered; while to others being 
called up in connection with such a trial is a mere trifling incident in the 
day’s work. However, in case there may be difference of opinion on that 
point, Mr. Heffner decides finally to erase the Chamberlain’s men and 
the objectionable play of Richard witnessed by Essex and his friends 
(p. 774): 


However, in the whole series of investigations from February, 1599 to February, 
1601 Shakespeare’s name is not mentioned. Even when his company is called up, 
it is Augustine Phillips, and not he, who is examined. So, I conclude that there is 
no connection between either Shakespeare or the Chamberlain’s men and the 
play which Essex is accused of having witnessed. 


This is quick work. At the opening of one sentence, Phillips represents 
the Chamberlain’s men in Star Chamber answering for their performance 
of the deposition and killing of Richard II at the Globe on February 7, 
1601, at the solicitation of the conspirators; and at the end of the next 
sentence the Chamberlain’s men have been dissevered from all connec- 
tion with their representative, Phillips, and also with the play! Again, on 
page 780, he assures us, ““There is no evidence to connect Shakespeare’s 
Richard IT with either Hayward or Essex.” This in spite of the fact that 
he himself has described the play used on February 7, 1601 as a play 
printed as early as 1596; one whose printed versions had suffered a cut of 
the deposition scenes; one for which Augustine Phillips had to answer 
in Star Chamber, in connection with Essex treason trials; one engaged by 
Essex’s steward for the conspirators because it was suggested to him by 
the furor over Hayward’s book, which was construed by Camden as in- 
citing to the deposition of Queen Elizabeth. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Heffner’s article is devoted to an elabor- 
ate attack upon my accuracy and integrity as an investigator. His re- 
peated charges of misquotation, garbled quotation, and suppression of 
evidence are rich in animus, but short in accuracy. To prove misquota- 
tion, for example, Mr. Heffner, quoting a passage from Hargrave’s 
Complete Collection of State Trials, remarks (p. 755) that I gave “this 
quotation” as from Howell’s State Trials, 1, 1410 ff. He then proceeds: 
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714. Shakespeare’s “ Richard II’’ and the Essex Conspiracy 


“but the account in Howell, (p. 1412) is as follows,” quoting a passage 
entirely distinct from the one which I had quoted. My quotation is 
literally correct and is from the full report of the trial, which occurs, as 
I stated, in volume 1, pages 1410 ff. of Howell’s State Trials. The passage 
Mr. Heffner set up for comparison is from a greatly cut version of the 
trial preserved for the interest of two dying speeches. I used Howell’s 
edition advisedly, and did not quote from Hargrave at all. With editor, 
title, volume, pages, and edition given by me, and with headings in the 
full report of the trial by names of persons concerned, one who is unable 
to identify my quotation is hardly prepared to investigate law cases. 

Mr. Heffner charges me with omitting essential parts of my quotations 
which, if supplied, would tell against my position. At the editor’s request, 
I cut all I could spare from quotations of evidence from the Essex trials, 
because the accounts are accessible to those interested. There was some 
further shortening by the editor; but in neither case was the effect of 
the cutting down of quotations such as Mr. Heffner alleges. 

For example, Mr. Heffner asserts (pp. 755-56) that I omitted two 
important points: (1) “and Sir Gilly Merrick gives forty shillings to 
Phillips to play this, besides whatsoever he could get’’; and (2) “‘and not 
so onely, but when it was told him by one of the players, that the play 
was olde, and they should have losse in playing it, because fewe would 
come to it.” I am supposed to be suppressing the evidence that Merrick 
paid forty shillings to Phillips. But I included in the very quotation 
which he quotes from me, the item that the play was “‘bespoken by Mer- 
rick.” And on the same page of my article (p. 690) just a few lines above 
the quotation he complains of, the forty-shilling fee paid to Phillips is 
mentioned in a quotation of the testimony of Phillips himself, as it ap- 
pears in the records in the state papers, a type of evidence which I, at 
least, prefer to Bacon’s much-doctored narrative. The objection made by 
the players that the play was old and stale I also quote from Phillips’s 
own testimony on the same page as that from which I am supposed to 
suppress this evidence; and I quote it again, from Camden’s account, 
adding comment, on p. 688; and a third time I quote it from Coke’s 
charge at Merrick’s trial, on p. 689. But because I do not quote it in full 
a fourth time, I am concealing it! But only, I hope, from Mr. Heffner, 
who refutes an article more diligently than he reads it. 

I do not have quite the same feeling as Mr. Heffner about the necessity 
of repeating entire quotations an indefinite number of times. He reprints 
unnecessarily (and with considerable garbling) much of my evidence, and 
also repeats much of his own, often with bad results. One quotation ap- 
pears on pages 765, 769, and 773, with the word present omitted in the 
first two instances, and the word iéself omitted, and this for his in the 
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third; with four words silently italicised in the second instance, and four 
in the third. Again, on page 762, Mr. Heffner quotes a passage from the 
Directions for Preachers, saying that the document was sent out “Feb. 
15, 1601.” On page 770 he repeats the quotation with addition, substi- 
tutes these for those, it for he, where for whereas, omits in England after 
rebellion, makes four variations in punctuation, and dates the Directions 
as “‘probably sent out February 14, 1601.” On page 778 he again repeats 
the quotation, with two mistakes in punctuation and one in capitaliza- 
tion, and refers to the Directions as “distributed on February 14? 1600.” 
What is gained by such repetition as this, or by reprinting in full (p. 
777) Popham’s long list of questions on Hayward’s book, splitting Pop- 
ham’s first question in two, introducing one’s own numbering, raising 
asum of money from 900,000 pounds of the record to 9,000,000, introduc- 
ing six errors of punctuation, one in capitalization, and omitting one 
word? Many other errors of insertion, omission, exchange of words, mis- 
punctuation, etc., as well as of mistaken references to sources, occur 
throughout Mr. Heffner’s article.“ In copying what is before his eye, 
Mr. Heffner’s percentage of error is very high indeed. 

Mr. Heffner charges as a serious fault my omission (pp. 702-03), from 
Popham’s list of questions, of the last three items, “giving no indication 
that the list is not complete.” A careful reader should find such indica- 
tion (1) in my summary of the general intention of the “rest of the in- 
terrogatory” in addition to what I quote, and (2) in my introduction of 
“the questions quoted below” as being “‘all based on Hayward’s text.” 
As the last three items are not so based on the text, my list is not decep- 
tive, but fulfils the promise of its introduction. The item on the date 
when Hayward said he began his work I reserved for its logical place in 
my article, page 796, where I said, in indirect quotation, that Hayward 
“said in his trial that he had contemplated treating the subject a dozen 
years before.” I see no reason why either Mr. Kuhl or Mr. Heffner should 
see in this summary any actual or intended falsification of Hayward’s 
answer to Popham that he “‘had intended it a dozen years before.” The 
meaning is certainly the same, and I used the item merely to show that, 
whatever Hayward said when on trial for treason for this book in con- 
nection with Essex matters, it is probable that the materials had been 
collected during a period of some years before the book was ready for the 
press. The raising of trivial objections of this sort seems to me a waste of 
time which might better be put upon constructive work. 

“ Errors in quotations occur especially on pp. 755, 756, 762, 765, 766, 767, 769, 770, 771, 
773, 776, 777. On pages 770 and 771 four notes in succession are completely mistaken in 
references, notes 42 and 43 showing great complication of errors; and on pages 754, 762, 


778, 779 are lesser errors of reference. Author’s comments are run into a quotation on 
pages 779-771. 
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716 Shakespeare’s “ Richard IT” and the Essex Conspiracy 


Among Mr. Heffner’s misstatements of my position is one (p. 774) in 
which he says I would have the reader believe that “the same players 
performed the same play forty times in open streets and houses, that on 
the very eve of the rebellion the Chamberlain’s men played the same 
play,” etc. But I did not imply, and I do not believe that the Chamber- 
lain’s men played Shakespeare’s five-act play up and down the streets 
forty times. I made no attempt to identify the play referred to by Queen 
Elizabeth, because I had no facts to offer on the subject, and I preferred 
no solution to such wild guesses as Mr. Heffner’s (pp. 778-79), which 
seem to leave the reader the choice as to whether the street plays were 
“‘libels,” “events” (perhaps of the uprising?), or even Bacon’s account 
of the events, which he “conceived as a drama.” 

I quoted Elizabeth’s speech about the playing in the streets for two 
reasons. First, I thought it just possible that it might later prove to have 
some bearing upon a certain mysterious entertainment concerning 
Richard at a house, which I mention on p. 697. All matters on pp. 697-98 
I left unsolved for lack of facts which give satisfactory interpretation. 
I wish to repudiate the imaginary interpretations foisted upon me by 
Mr. Heffner. 

The special use to which I put Queen Elizabeth’s remark to Lambard” 
was, to show that she took to herself the historical analogy between her- 
self and Richard II. “I am Richard II, know ye not that?” said Queen 
Elizabeth to Lambard on August 4, 1601. “I know it not,” replies Mr. 
Heffner most emphatically. He shows the same determined skepticism 
(p. 768) with regard to my quotation of a letter of January, 1578, by 
Elizabeth’s counselor (and relative by marriage), Sir Francis Knollys, a 


4s For the letter from Raleigh to Cecil, July 6, 1597, quoted on p. 698 of my article as 
summarized in the State Papers Domestic, a better text is the full version since published 
in Samuel Tannenbaum, Problems in Shakespeare's Penmanship, 1927, pp. 231-32. The 
part in question reads: 

“T acquaynted my L: generall [Essex] with your letter to mee &your kynd acceptance of 
your entertaynmente, hee was also wonderfull merry att y® consait of Richard the 2. I 
hope it shall never alter, & whereof I shalbe most gladd °', as the trewe way to all our good, 
quiett & advancemet, & most of all for her sake whose affaires shall therby fynd better 
progression.” 

When I first read Raleigh’s letter, I though “conceit” probably referred to an idea for 
an entertainment, a “device”; but I am not sure but that it may refer to a trait or attitude 
of Richard II intended to suggest a trait of Elizabeth. On page 48 of his history of Henry 
IV, Hayward writes that, when the decree banishing Hereford was heard, 

“a confused noyse was raysed among the people, some lamenting eyther the desert, or 
the inurie of the Duke of Hereford, whom they exceedingly fauored, others laughing at the 
conceit of the King” [Richard II]. 

“ For the quotation, and for comment on it, see Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse, ed. 
C. M. Ingleby, pp. 449-50. 
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letter sent to the Queen’s secretary to be shown to her and warning that, 
if she continues to behave as Richard did as to counselors and other mat- 
ters, she is in danger of meeting Richard’s fate. To this and to a less 
elaborately worked out analogy (before 1588) by Henry Carey, Lord 
Hunsdon, a near relative of the Queen,*’ Mr. Heffner lightly answers (p. 
768): ‘‘These are nothing more than accidents—it just so happened that 
the two names came together.” Knollys was the grandfather of Essex, 
and Henry Carey was also related to him, besides being father of the 
Chamberlain who was patron of Shakespeare’s company at the time of 
the Essex affair. There are all sorts of accidents in this connection. 

If the reader has any doubt as to the significance attached by Eliza- 
bethans to historical analogies, he should observe the prominence of these 
analogies in all the proceedings: (1) with reference to Hayward’s book 
(and to “the playing thereof’’); (2) with reference to the play performed 
at the Globe on February 7, 1601; and (3) with reference to the uprising 
of Essex, both in the trials and in the accounts by historians. The inter- 
rogatories by Coke and Popham were ingeniously designed to ferret out 
deliberate falsifications in Hayward’s history of Henry IV to make 
Richard’s times more closely analogous to Elizabeth’s and to suggest a 
dangerous historical precedent and a present remedy. Cecil repeatedly 
called attention to this analogy, both with reference to Hayward’s book 
and separately. He stressed it in his Star Chamber speeches of Febru- 
ary, 1601.‘* In a “‘memorial about the insurrection of the Earl of Essex,” 
Cecil lists six historical parallels: of Wat Tyler, of Richard Duke of 
York, of Jack Cade, of Absalom, of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
. and of the Duke of Guise,“*—the last analogy being one of those used 
by Bacon in the trial of Essex for treason. It is the analogy of Essex as 
Henry IV proposing to treat Elizabeth as Richard II that is pressed in 
the proceedings for treason. It is developed also in the Directions for 
Preachers. It is emphasized by Coke in the trial of Blount, Merrick, and 
others, on March 5, 1601: 


The story of Richard 2, the Act of 1 Henry IV, calling a Parliament, putting the 
King in Pomfret-Castle, and the King’s Death following, are dangerous prece- 
dents, and too fitting these Indictments. This treason’s bird hath been long 
a-hatching, like unto an elephant’s whelp, long a-breeding, but bred in a hollow 
tree, and discovered before it was fledged.®° 


47 See Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, a, 75; and, for Lord Hunsdon’s 
allusion, Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, rt, 540. 

4 5. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. ccuxxvim, art. 55. See also Vincent Hussey’s letter, 
(Calendar, p. 584, and Directions for Preachers, p. 567). 

49S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, vol. cctxxvim, art. 127 (“‘Feb. 19?” 1601). 

5° From the Peter Le Neve MS. account, pr. in Howell, State Trials (1809), 1, 1422. 
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718 § Shakespeare’s “ Richard II” and the Essex Conspiracy 


It was in the same trial that Coke used the play of Richard II at the 
Globe as indicating treasonable intent on the part of Merrick. 

Long before Shakespeare wrote, drama had been found a means of 
getting before the public not only religious, theological, and moral, but 
educational, political, economic, and social ideals as well. If the ideas 
were important and revolutionary, allegory could be, and was, employed 
in drama, sometimes by resorting to historical themes. Under such a thin 
veil the author was free to point out bad traits and policies of a ruler, 
need of reform along political, economic, or social lines, dangers to the 
realm. More constructively, he could present his ideas in regard to the 
virtues of the ideal ruler and the right relation between king and sub- 
ject. These are popular themes in drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sidney recognized this allegorical, purposive use as a right one 
for historical tragedy when he said, in his Defence of Poesie, 

Tragedy, that openeth the greatest wounds, and sheweth forth the ulcers that 
are covered with tissue; that maketh kings fear to be tyrants, and tyrants to 
manifest their tyrannical humours. 


I have nowhere suggested that Richard II was propagandist in the 
sense of having been written originally to furnish any aid in the Essex 
uprising, as that is impossible. But I believe it was, even in its inception, 
intended to convey a warning, by the indirect method of historical 
analogy, in the hope of arousing public sentiment and instructing officials 
in regard to contemporary abuses. I have committed myself to the 
view” that, in the autumn of 1599, when Shakespeare wrote the Folio 
version of Henry V (or a version practically identical with that), he 
was definitely taking sides with Essex at a political crisis. I am not 
disposed to retreat from this position. Richard II and Henry V seem to 
me to express, in a negative and positive way, Shakespeare’s best patri- 
otic ideals with regard to England, by portraying in Richard a weak and 
faulty ruler, the conditions of whose realm show inefficiency, and by por- 
traying in Henry V a very human and yet ideal king, strong, popular, 
efficient. If, in presenting Henry V, he was misled (as his deliberate 
likening of Essex to his hero in a chorus of the Folio text suggests) into 
hoping that, if Essex could somehow get control, he might do great good 
to England by way of reform, that is a delusion which was shared by 
many well educated noblemen, including, as chief supporter of Essex, 
the one man known to have patronised Shakespeare. 


51 Cassell and Co., 1909, p. 69. Similarly, Sir John Harington (A pologie of Poetrie, 1591) 
says: “To omit other famous tragedies that that was played at S. Iohns in Cambridge, of 
Richard the 3, would move, (I think) Phalaris the tyraunt, and terrifie all tyrannous minded 
men from following their foolish ambitious humours.” 

® PMLA, xim (1928), 722 ff. 
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I called attention, briefly, to Shakespeare’s inconsistency in portraying 
the character of Henry IV as being traceable, perhaps, to an attempt to 
follow Hayward, in 1 Henry IV, 11, ii, 50-54, especially. Mr. R. P. Cowl, 
who has for some time been engaged on a study of the historical sources 
of Henry IV, parts 1 and 2, has published, in June, 1930, and in Decem- 
ber, 1930, two eight-page studies, ‘Sources of the Text of King Henry 
the Fourth, Parts I and II (continued),” (Murray and Co., 180 Brompton 
Road), in which he lists possible debts to Hayward’s history of Henry IV, 
calling attention to agreements between Shakespeare and Hayward and 
conflicts between Hayward and other historical sources. While some of 
the agreements could be accidental, others are significant because of a 
sequence of ideas paralleled, or because of verbal echoes, or because of 
a resultant inconsistency in Shakespeare’s plays seemingly due to fol- 
lowing Hayward at times.® This study, Mr. Cowl assures me, was made 
without any prejudice by my conclusions about Hayward, although he 
has included a reference to my article on Richard II in the paper of June, 
1930. Mr. Cowl makes a tentative suggestion, in connection with his 
study of December, 1930, that some of the cuts in the 1600 quarto of 
Henry IV, pt. II may have been occasioned by suppression of Hayward’s 
book. He concludes that Shakespeare probably used Hayward’s history 
(as yet unpublished) for compilation of the first, as well as for the second, 
part of Henry IV. It certainly looks as if Shakespeare had in some way 
(possibly through Southampton or through Essex) had access to some of 
Hayward’s materials in advance of his putting the book in print. 


EVELYN MAy ALBRIGHT 
The University of Chicago 


53 See, for example of 2 striking inconsistency, page 4 of the June, 1930, paper, where 
Shakespeare is shown to agree with Hayward in having the oath given by Hereford at 
Ravenspur (1 H. IV, 1v, iii) and with Holinshed in naming Doncaster as the place (ibid., 
v, i). 
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PRINCE HAL’S “SHEW OF ZEALE” 


N THE familiar oration of Prince Hal over the body of the slain Percy 
occur the lines: 


If thou wert sensible of curtesie 

I should not make so deare a shew of zeale, 

But let my fauours hide thy mangled face 

And euen in thy behalfe ile thanke my selfe, 

For doing these faire rights of tendernesse. 
(1 Henry IV, v. iv. 94-98) 


“Favours” in this passage is usually glossed as a scarf or riband, per- 
haps a glove.' The lines are taken to imply a stage direction of some 
sort. It would seem, however, that Shakespeare here intended more than 
a conventional chivalric gesture on the part of the regenerate Prince. 
From a chain of textual evidence it is demonstrable that the playwright 
had in mind for his climax a far more dramatic, more tacitly ironic 
move—Hal’s disengaging his royal plumes (the “‘budding honours” of 
his own helmet) to shroud the face of his dead rival. In three earlier 
passages the quarto text supports this interpretation. 
In Act 111, during his interview with the King, the Prince foretells the 

day 

When I will weare a garment all of bloud, 

And staine my fauors in a bloody maske.. . 

And that shal be the day when ere it lights, 

That this same child of honour and renowne, 

This gallant Hotspur, this all praised knight, 

And your vnthought of Harry chance to meet, 

For euery honor sitting on his helme 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 

My shames redoubled . . . (111. ii. 135-44) 


Here favours means but features or countenance,’ as in Richard IT, tv, i, 
“Vet I well remember The favours of these men.”’ The honours on Hot- 


1 Cf. the Harvard, Oxford, Rolfe, and Temple eds. “‘A knot of ribbons worn by a knight, 
the gift of his lady.”—Yale ed. etc. 

* The N. E. D. (favour, 9. c. Obs.) cites this passage. Warburton’s gloss was “‘counte- 
nance,” Johnson’s “features.” Steevens argued, “I believe favours mean only some decora- 
tion worn by knights in their helmets, as a present from a mistress, or a trophy from an 
enemy. So, afterwards, in this play: 

‘But let my favours hide thy mangled face:’ 
where the Prince must have meant his scarf.” Mason reaffirmed Steevens’ note; Boswell 
reverted to Johnson’s, citing Richard II to the same end. 
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spur’s helmet, however, are favours in the other, chilvalric sense of that 
word—as a decoration, adornment, or ornament.® 

In Act Iv, with the rebellion under way, Vernon reports—in a passage 
serving the double purpose of a graphic word-picture and an incentive 
to Hotspur—that the ‘‘nimble-footed madcap”’ Prince and his comrades 
are afield, 


Ail furnisht al in Armes: 

All plumde like Estridges that with the wind 

Baited like Eagles hauing lately bathd ... 

I saw yong Harry with his beuer on, 

His cushes on his thighs gallantly armde, 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury... 
(Iv. i. 98-106) 


Whether they appeared to Vernon as ostriches or goshawks,* Hal’s 
marching host was manifestly plumed, as so frequently specified by 
Shakespeare; and the Prince himself was in full martial regalia,® as be- 
fitted the King’s prodigal. 

Again, in Act v, as the Harry-to-Harry climax impends, the plumed 
crests are designated by the playwright. ‘‘Would to God,” taunts Hot- 
spur, “Thy name in armes were now as great as mine’’—to which Hal’s 
rejoinder is significant: 


Tle make it greater ere I part from thee, 
And ali the budding honors on thy crest 
Ile crop to make a garland for my head. (v. iv. 71-3) 


Here, as in the earlier passage, honours refers to the ornaments of the 
Percy’s headdress; the plumes or tufts of feathers “‘sitting on his helme”’ 
in Act 11 are here “budding” on his crest.’ For the Prince’s counter 


3 N. E. D. (honour, 6. b.). Cf. Fletcher’s Noble Gent. v: “With the whisking of my sword 
about, I take thy honours off.” Favour (7. a.) a mark or favour; esp. a gift such as a knot of 
ribbons, a glove, etc.; (7. b.) a ribbon, cockade, or the like, worn at a ceremony. Steevens 
cites Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece (1630), 

“Aruns, these crimson favours, for thy sake, 
I’ll wear upon my forehead, mark’d with blood.” 

4 Long a mooted passage, by reason of “bated with the wind”—which Malone related to 
falconry. Sh. Eng., 11, 365, gives “goshawk.” 

5 “Everlasting shame Sit mocking in our plumes”—Henry V,1v.v.4-5; “plume-pluck’d 
Richard”—Richard IT, tv. i. 108; ‘Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars” —Othello, 
111. iii. 350; etc. 

® Beaver, by metonomy for helmet, was actually the lower portion of the face-guard, often 
confused with the visor. 

7“Creasts being the ornaments set on the eminent toppe of the healme”—Camden, 
Rem. Armores (1605). Cf. King John, u1. i. 317: “There stucke no plume in any English 
Crest.” 
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722 Prince Hal’s “Shew of Zeale’’ 


boast is, obviously, to crop for himself Hotspur’s plumes, or similar uni- 
dentified gear. (In Henry V, first leeks (1v. vii. 96), then gloves (Iv. vii. 
150; viii. 62) are worn as honours.) 

Finally, after Hal’s triumph, there is his declamation (‘‘a few trite 
lines,’ Masefield has called them) over Hotspur’s body—with the 
“rights (Fol. rites) of tendernesse” performed to hide his opponent’s 
mangled face. Warburton interpreted this “shew of zeale’”’ as Hal’s stoop- 
ing down to kiss Hotspur. “He rather,” Johnson dissented, “covers his 
face with a scarf, to hide the ghastliness of death”—in which gloss 
Malone concurs. 

In view, however, of the earlier passages is it not more likely that the 
playwright intended Hal to remove his own “‘budding honours”® from 
his crest to cover the gallant rebel’s face? This would, certainly, be the 
perfect gesture, the fitting rite of tenderness for one who, in his own 
words, better brooked the loss of brittle life than his proud titles. 

Shakespeare was not concerned—happily—with the archeological 
details of his plays; the groundlings required not so much accuracy in 
costume as flamboyance, adequate properties, and rant. The playwright 
knew, from Holinshed at least, that Hal’s titles included Duke of Corn- 
wall, Earl of Chester, and Duke of Aquitaine; but they meant no more 
to him, for purposes of dramaturgy, than Hotspur’s age at Shrewsbury 
or the sea-coast of Bohemia. On the other hand, the Chamberlain’s and 
King’s players necessarily wore plumed helmets, as the stock in trade of 
stage military regalia—by a tradition as firmly rooted in Elizabethan 
stage-craft as in contemporary portraits,® title-pages,’° broadsides, il- 
luminations, and the like. 

Henry V’s helmet (the funeral appurtenance) may be seen in the 
chantry at Westminster; but the “favours” which Shakespeare visual- 
ized could be found only among the lost records of theatrical properties, 
Revels Accounts, and company managers’ diaries—among the 


Nayles, vices, Hookes, Hinges, Horstayles, hobby horses, pitchers, paper, 
Braunches of sylke & other garniture for pageantes, fethers, ffagbroches, Tow, 


8 “Three ostrich plumes have always been the cognizance of the Prince of Wales.” — 
Yale ed., through Malone, from Grey. This insignia, from a coronet with the scroll motto 
Ich dien, was first taken (by a tradition based upon Camden, Froissart, &c.) by the Black 
Prince from the King of Bohemia, near Crécy. For the actor in Hal’s réle, however, to have 
forfeited this actual princely cognizance would have seemed indecorous to an Elizabethan 
audience. 

* E.g., the Welbeck Abbey portrait of Southampton; or that of the later Prince Hal in 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (1613). 

10 E.g., The Faerie Queene, 3d ed.; Polman’s Famous Battels (c. 1586); Watson’s 
EKATOMIIAOIA (1582); and countless imported romances of chivalry. 
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Trenchers, gloves, septers, wheate sheaves, Bodyes of men in tymber, Dishes 
for devells eyes, devices for hell... Targettes, swordes, daggers, fawchins, 
fierworke, Bosses for bittes, speares, past, glew . . . & such like Implementes." 


—where the “‘ffether maker’ paid 16s. 6d. “for the hier of vj. plomes of 
feathers for Knights”” and 17s. “for washing tryming & putting in six 
ffethers into a plume for a hed pece.”" The Lord Admiral’s Men’s in- 
ventory of 1598 itemized ‘“‘Harey the fyftes dublet” and “‘vellet gowne,’’ 
and his “‘satten dublet, layd with gowld lace.” Ned Alleyn “Lent vnto 
gabrell spencer the 19 of maye 1598 to bye a plvme of feathers w® his 
mane bradshawe fetched of me x*’’® 

Perhaps through the long and various history of 1 Henry IV, from 
Shakespeare’s text through Betterton’s, Garrick’s, Kemble’s,’* Beerbohm 
Tree’s, and others’ versions, due account has been paid to Hal’s “‘rites 
of tendernesse.’”"” As a matter of mere exegesis Hal’s “favours’’ are 
scarcely worth the cavilling; but as an implicit stage-direction the line 
remains to be accorded the gesture of touching irony which the play- 
wright intended. 

HERBERT HARTMAN 
Bowdoin College 


11 Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels, ed. Feuillerat, 140. 

12 Thid., 296. 

8 Tbid., 393. 

44 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, 114, 121. 

4 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, 79. 

16 In the “historical” version at Covent Garden, May 6, 1824 (with Kemble as Falstaff), 
the authorities for costume included: the effigy of Henry IV at Canterbury; portraits of 
the Prince of Wales, and others, in various illuminated MSS. in the Royal, Harleian, and 
similar collections; paintings on glass at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry; the Sumptuary Laws; 
and the works of Occleve, Camden, Dugdale, Stow, etc.—Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton 
to Irving, 11, 173-4. 

17 Geneste furnishes no clue to this triviality of stagecraft. However, Lester Wallach in 
the role of Hal wore an ornate plumed helmet (Theatre Mag., 1905). That attention to such 
minutiae was not uncommon in Shakespeare’s own day is clear from the stage directions in 
the prompt copy of Henry VIII (cf. Times Lit. Supp., Dec. 18, 1930, p. 1085). 
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XXXVIII 
“HONEST IAGO” 


THELLO is a domestic tragedy of the English Renaissance—Ren- 
aissance in its source! as well as in the dramatist’s conception, and 
therefore a reflection of Renaissance concepts of marriage, infidelity, and 
personal honor; and, from this background, the present paper proposes 
to interpret the character of Iago. Since Rymer’s day, Iago has been cur- 
sorily dismissed as a villain of the deepest dye: so thought Johnson, Lord 
Kames, and Twining in the eighteenth century; so thought Coleridge, 
Mrs. Jamieson, Clarke, Campbell, Dowden, Swinburne, Hudson, and 
George Bernard Shaw in the nineteenth; so, Herford, Canning, Bradley, 
Stoll, and Miss Winstanley in the twentieth. In general agreement are 
Schlegel, Ulrici, Bodenstedt, von Friesen, Bulthaupt, Brandl, and 
Schiicking in Germany; and Guizot, de Vigny, Hugo, and Taine in 
France. One difficulty, however, with such an attitude is that it proves 
too much; and many of its proponents, Swinburne,? Hudson,’ Herford,* 
and Schiicking,’ for example, find that it takes Iago quite out of human 
reality. As Herford remarks, Shakespeare has deepened and given veri- 
similitude to most of the figures in Cinthio’s novel; but, in Iago, he 
“deliberately set aside what was normal and plausible in his prototype.”’ 
Is Iago, then, the great exception to Shakespeare’s supreme dramatic re- 
ality? The critics, moreover, who impute to the dramatist so extra-hu- 
man a creation must either explain how an Elizabethan audience could 
have understood it, or else put Iago, as would Professor Stoll, into the 
class of mere dramatic conventions, pious frauds of stagecraft easily rec- 
ognized and understood by the audience, but without counterpart in 
contemporary life.* The present study escapes both horns of this dilemma 
1 In Cinthio, Iago appears as “‘un alfiero di bellissima presenza, ma della pid scelarata 
natura, che mai fosse huomo de] mondo.” This “most handsome presence” of Cinthio’s 
ensign does not seem to characterize Iago, who is rather the bluff soldier in contrast with 
the courtly and learned Cassio. Apparently Shakespeare divided the situations and actions 
(with some additions) of Cinthio’s ensign between Iago and Roderigo; and Cassio got his 
personal charm. 

2 Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare, New York, 1880. 

* Hudson, Shakespeare, Boston, 1888. 

* Othello, ed. Herford, Eversley ed., New York. 1904, 219. 

5 Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays, London, 1922, 63. 

* The argument of Professor Stoll cannot be neglected by any serious student (M. P., 
X, 58 ef seg.; Kittredge Anniv. Papers, Boston, 1913, 261 et seq.; Othello, U. of Minn. Stud., 
1915); but scholars are loath to accept Shakespeare’s characters as mere dramatic conven- 
tions (e.g., Legouis, Essays and Studies of the Eng. Assoc., x11, Oxford, 1928, 74 et seg.); 
and Stoil’s more recent work takes a less extreme stand (Shak. Studies, New York, 1927). 
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by denying the initial premise and contending that the character of Iago 
and all his major acts are woven of the very warp and woof of Eliza- 
bethan conditions and ideals. 

A few critics stress Iago’s innate depravity rather less and his human 
nature rather more. In 1796 appeared an A pology for the Character and 
Conduct of Iago.” It points out that before the opening of the play he must 
have been “respectable both as an officer and a man,” and defends at 
some length his conduct regarding Othello, Cassio, and Desdemona. 
Some thirty years later, Macaulay declared that, whereas Othello would 
have inspired a Renaissance Italian with nothing but “‘detestation and 
contempt,” Iago would have commanded “something of interest and re- 
spect,” though “‘mingled with disapprobation.”* Maginn also saw Iago 
as the embodiment of a contemporary moral code, and said that the An- 
cient “could not help committing” his misdeeds. Heraud’® and Snider" 
actually go so far as to believe with Iago that Othello had been intimate 
with Emilia.” In short, although most critics accept his utter depravity 
without question, those that take the age into account find his motives 
and his acts not unreasonable. 

Of Iago’s character, three sorts of evidence appear: the speeches and 
actions of others, his own speeches in soliloquy, and his actions. The first 
type of evidence is liable to reflect the prejudices or ignorance of the 
speaker; but the second and third are of considerable value. Until the 
very end of the play, the talk and actions of all the other characters con- 
stantly imply that Iago has always been all that one could wish in a 
courageous soldier, an esteemed companion, and a man of honor. Emilia, 
who should have known his inmost character, even at the dénouement, 





The present writer contends that, although many of these characters were common in the 
plays of the time, they were also common in the life of the age. Stoll’s case for Iago as one 
of the “Machiavelli type” seems especially unfortunate; for Iago does not fit with contem- 
porary descriptions of it (e.g., Rowlands, Knave of Spades, London, [? 1613], 25; Church- 
yards Charitie, London, 1595, 9; John Stephens, Essays and Characters, London, 1615, No. 
xxiii. Cf. Forsythe, Shirley’s Plays, New York, 1914, 96-97.) Forsythe, who classifies Iago 
in the type of “‘subtle courtly villains,” is hardly more satisfactory. In order to show that 
the types here discussed are not mere dramatic conventions, the present writer selects his 
chief quotations from non-dramatic literature of the day. 

7 Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter, London, 1796, 395. Ct. Monthly Review, 
xxi N. S., 7. 

8 Edinburgh Rev., xiv, 272. 

® Maginn, Shakespeare Papers, London, 1860, 257. 

10 J. A. Heraud, Shakespeare, His Inner Life, London, 1865, 268. 

iD. J. Snider, System of Shakespeare’s Dramas, St. Louis, 1877, ii, 112 et seg. 

2 G. Brandes (William Shakespeare, New York, 1898, 11, 109) takes Iago as very natural 
and yet the personification of “malignant cleverness and baseness’’; he is “honest,” yet 
never flatters! Re the last statement, see Othello, rv, ii, 205 e¢ seq. 
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can hardly credit his part in the tragedy.” Lodovico calls him “a very 
valiant fellow’’; and Othello reiterates that he is “‘honest,”’ and entrusts 
to him his wife and “‘coffers.”™ Were all these persons fools, or is Shakes- 
peare so crude an artist that he wantonly violates truth and consistency 
of character for a casual remark or a passing touch of irony? At the end 
of the play, everyone makes a sudden volte face, and bitterly denounces 
Iago; but these statements are made in the heat of passion; and, as such 
stories as The Duchess of Malfi, the Cenci and the source for Browning’s 
Ring and the Book attest, the Renaissance was given to denouncing and 
punishing crimes per se, without considering motives or mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Thus Othello himself expected no extenuation of the rigor 
of the law for killing Desdemona." 

More important are Iago’s self-revelations"’ in soliloquy, for such ma- 
terial in Elizabethan drama is generally accepted as sincere.'* Are not 
these speeches in which Iago recognizes the evil of his ways a proof, not 
of his utter depravity, but rather of his possessing normal standards of 
ethics—standards to which for the time he does not conform? Even his 
soliloquy at the end of Act 1, like the prayer-scene in Hamlet, seems to 
express the mind of a normal person fallen into evil courses rather than 
that of an utter pervert who has lost all ethical sense. In short, neither the 
actions and talk of others nor Iago’s own speeches appear to endow him 
with such villainy as the critics would have us think. 

A careful survey of the plot as it unfolds shows Iago as an opportunist 
who cleverly grasps occasion, not as the deep-intriguing Machiavel, the 
master-mind that foresees and forestalls and so foreordains the doings 
of his fellows. He is not a diabolic deus ex machina, but a very human 
man groping his way through events toward a vaguely determined goal. 
His crucial soliloquies, which form the climaxes of several early scenes, 
show how haltingly his plans matured. Toward the end of Act 1, he wishes 
revenge, but is still uncertain of the means: “‘How, how?”’ he asks him- 
self, “‘Let’s see,” and only then hits upon a general scheme. Apparently 
he does not intend to kill Cassio but merely ‘““To get his place,” nor does 
he meditate bodily injury to Othello or Desdemona: later events, as in 


1% Othello, v, ii, 172 et seq. 

4 Tbid., v, i, 52. 

4 E.g. ibid., 1, iii, 121; 1, iii, 284; m, i, 210. 

6 Ibid., v, ii, 131 et seg. 

17 His exclamation, “Virtue! a fig!”, as the context and Elizabethan usage show, is simply 
a declaration of the freedom of the will: “virtue” means essential character, i.e., strength 
of determination. 

18 E.g. Stoll, M.P., x, 58 et seq.; Schticking, op. cit., 29 et seq., A. H. Tolman, Falstaff, 
New York, 1925, 132-133. 
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Macbeth, bring on these things.’® Iago’s soliloquy at the end-of Act m, 
Scene i, shows no greater prescience of intrigue; but, in the soliloquy at 
the end of Act 11, he is feeling his way toward the next step: Emilia must 
“move for Cassio to her mistress’’; and Iago meanwhile will bring Othello 
“jump when he may Cassio find, Soliciting his wife.’’ Cassio’s quick re- 
treat at the sight of Othello and Iago is a lucky chance; and again luck 
plays a good part in the handkerchief incident. Iago, in fact, seized oc- 
casions rather than made them. He is the first cause, but events, once 
under way, pass out of his control. He is neither as clever nor as wicked 
as some would think; and the problem of his character largely resolves 
itself into the question: was he justified in embarking upon the initial 
stages of his revenge? 

From what motives did Iago act; and what did he set out to do? The 
initial dialogue with Roderigo and the earlier soliloquies make it clear 
that he wished two things, Cassio’s lieutenancy and revenge, and chiefly 
for two reasons: Othello had refused him the advancement that, with 
some justice,” he felt that he deserved; and, even more serious, he tells 
himself that “it is thought abroad’ that Othello has made a cuckold 
of him: 


. .. I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat; the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards; 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am even’d with him wife for wife . . .” 


Iago, bitter as he is, could hardly have mentioned this motive to any 
other person in the play without making it “thought abroad” even more 
widely; but, at the dénouement, he calls his wife a “‘villainous whore”’; 
and when the prostitute Bianca says that she is ‘‘of life as honest” as 
Emilia,” one is led to believe that the rumor was actually current.™ 


19 Desdemona’s death does not seem to have entered his mind until Act 1v; and even in 
later soliloquies, he does not mention it. 

2 See studies by the present writer, Captain General Othello (Anglia, 1931) which 
treats of Iago’s professional relations with Othello; and “This Poor Trash of Venice” 
(J.E.G.Ph., 1931), which treats of Iago’s personal and financial relations with Roderigo. 

21 Othello, 1, iii, 378 et seg. To be sure, Iago is not certain “‘if’t be true”; but, as later pages 
show, he was “for mere suspicion” obliged to “do as if for surety.” 

22 Tbid., 11, i, 383 et seg. 

%3 Tbid., v, i, 122. 

% Cf, Emilia’s loose talk (ibid., rv, iii), which on other occasions may have helped to 
spread the rumor against her. She herself evidently knew something of Iago’s suspicion 
(rv, ii, 145); and her mentioning of it to him tends to reinforce the present writer’s opinion 
that it had no ground in fact. 
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728 “‘ Honest Iago” 


Iago, therefore, was actuated by the keenest of professional and personal 
motives. 

The Elizabethan regarded the cuckold with a scornful contempt, and 
made merry over his weakness and folly. Whoever was so lacking in 
either virility or judgment as not to satisfy his wife was an object of 
derision; and thus a man must defend his wife’s reputation not only on 
her account but also for his own “‘fame.””””? Women were “weake vessels”’ ;2 
and a good husband should not subject his wife to temptation. From this — 
scorn of cuckoldom arose the ubiquitous “horn” joke; and not only 
physical but moral weakness was associated with jealousy—and espe- 
cially cowardice, which was particularly apparent and particularly odious 
in the streets of Elizabethan London where constables like Dogberry and 
the clubs of the prentices maintained but little law and order. One’s daily 
safety depended on a reputation for bravery; and, when many were 
trying to establish this coveted reputation, any moment might require 
the use of one’s good right arm or at least of an air of bravado. Breton’s 
“Coward” had reason to “love not the horns of a bull.”® Even the most 
high-minded, like Othello, must be moved at the thought of being a 
“fixed figure for the time of scorn” ;*° and he is driven into his final frenzy 
by being told that Cassio “laughed at his vice.’’*' Iago, likewise, cried 
out upon cuckoldom as ‘“‘the fiend’s arch mock.’ Stephens, though he 
may exaggerate, depicts the situation: 


We still [always] account these Cowards, who forbeare 
(Being possess’d with a Religious feare) 

To slip occasion, when they might erect 

Hornes of disgrace, or when they do neglect 

The violation of a Virgins bed 

With promise to requite her Mayden-head. 

Basely low-minded we esteem that man, 


% “Promotion of one’s enemies” was one of the four things especially “greevous unto 
man” (Greene, Royal Exchange, Works, ed. Grosart, v11, 260 and 323); and Dekker would 
put Othello’s apparent ingratitude as a patron upon a very low moral plane (Caéchpols 
Masque, Works, ed. Grosart, 111, 297). 

% On the erring wife, see Greene of. cit., vi1, 258, 290-291, 312 etc.; and C. L. Powell, 
English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653, New York, 1917, Chap. v. On the jealous husband, 
see B. Riche, Honesty of this Age (1614), Percy Soc., x1, 46; Rowlands, Diogenes Lanthorne, 
London, 1607, 13; John Ashton, Humor, Wit and Satire, London, 1883, 142 et seq., etc. 

37 Jonson, Volpone, 11, vi. 

28 Greene, Works, ed. cit., X11, 254 ef seg. and 232 et seq. 

#9 Breton, The Good and the Badde (1616) Works, ed. Grosart, No. 43. See also Rowlands, 
Humors Looking Glasse, London, 1608, 23. 

% Othello, tv, ii, 52. 

% Tbid., tv, i, 180. 

32 Tbid., tv, i, 58. 
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Who cannot swagger well, (or if he can) 
Who doth not with implacable desire 
Follow revenge like a consuming fire.¥ 


Society itself accepted such an ideal to avoid worse alternatives. Sir 
William Segar clearly shows that the adultery of a wife could not be 
overlooked by any honorable husband.** Men who declared of their 
wives: 

Nay, we are glad their faults to hide, 
Though often we are hornify’d® 


would open themselves to connivance at adultery, a serious offence in a 
society based on heredity, in which blood was the chief excuse for holding 
lands and possessions”; and, furthermore, such a one would risk being 
put into the class of husbands who live “‘basely upé the prostitution of 
their wives bodies,’’ husbands whom boys would point at “w' two fin- 
gers.’’8”7 Only one who had lost all self-respect could endure to be the sub- 
ject of such public jest,** like the “merry cockold” in the Roxburgh 
Ballads.*® Brathwait inveighs against the utter depravity of the men of 
Sio who endured horns and sold their wives’ bodies for common use.*® 
Such an one would not be tolerated among gentlemen:*! he would be no 
better than the cony-catcher who played the old “badger game’”’ to fleece 
gulls.” In short, a man of honor could not afford to countenance even 
the imputation of his wife’s infidelity: he must act and act at once. In 
practical fact, the rumor of adultery was quite as serious for him as the 
act itself. 

The humorousness of cuckoldry to the outside world complicated the 
situation by making it very difficult for the husband to obtain proof; 
and Othello had reason to be grateful to Iago for helping him in this re- 
spect. A husband had to beware especially lest “his sham wil be publick,’* 


33 John Stephens, Essays, London, 1615, 1, 2. 

4 Segar, Honor, Military and Civil, London, 1602, 21. 

3 Married Man’s Misery, Roxburgh Collection, 1, 46, 47. 

3% See Ruth Kelso, English Gentleman of the Sixteenth Century, Urbana, IIl., 1929, Chap. 
Il. 

37 T, Dekker, Lanthorne and Candlelight, Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1885, 111, 297. Of 
course the reference is to the gesture of “horns.” 

38 Rowlands, Diogenes Lanthorne, London, 1608, 9 and 13. 

39 Roxburgh Collection, No. 256. 

“© R. Brathwait, Boulster Lecture, London, 1640, 60. 

4t The lower class might do so. See Rowlands, A Knave of Clubs, London, 1609, 32; and 
Humors Looking Glasse, London, 1608, 30, 31, 32. 

42 Greene, ed. cit., XI, 12; x, 47-48; Rowlands, Knave of Clubs, 7-8 etc. 

*® Dekker, Works, ed. Grosurt, 1, 254. 
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and jealousy was a “‘miserable phrensie’™ at all costs to be concealed.* 
Even if one fought a duel with one’s wife’s lover, one might well invent 
a spurious cause for the quarrel; Indeed, anything was better than to be 
a publicly reputed cuckold;’ and Iago had reason to dwell on the difh- 
culty of giving his Captain final proof. Thus both Iago and Othello 
seem to have accepted circumstantial evidence; ** and the fact that such 
a disgrace was merely “thought abroad” obliged any honorable Eliza- 
bethan, as Iago says, “for mere suspicion in that kind” to “do as if for 
surety.’ 

The drama of the time shows that a wife’s adultery, real or suspected, 
was supposed to be revenged with death. It issoin Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Rule a Wife and in Philaster. In Heywood’s English Traveller, 
Geraldine, who is not even a relation of the wronged husband, is impelled 
to kill the adulterous lovers caught in the act. In the Maid’s Tragedy, 
Amintor, whose wife is the king’s mistress, accepts the situation; but 
the soldier Melantius, brother of the erring Evadne, feels the family dis- 
grace and seeks vengeance; and his conspiracy, even against divine 
royalty, is regarded as justifible. A parallel situation occurs in Valenti- 
nian. Revenge for Honor, which seems to express Elizabethan concep- 
tions of Oriental marital ethics,5° states the case clearly: the “Disgrace” 
of having an unfaithful wife is “huge and hideous,” and a “noble ven- 
geance’’ is the only recourse.*' Even the magnanimous Frankford in 
in Heywood’s Woman Killed on first impulse pursues his wife’s lover 
with drawn sword. Revenge for infidelity was regarded, as Othello him- 
self declares, as a sort of justice. This being so, is not Iago also in some 
sense justified in revenging the supposed infidelity of Emilia? 

The non-dramatic writings of the age, like the drama, regularly show 
revenge, and usually the death of the offending lovers at the hands of the 


“ Brathwait, Essaies, London, 1620, 125. 

4 Tbid., 127. 

“ Booke of Honor and Armes, London, 1590, 88, attributed to Segar, but more probably 
by R. Jones. See Kelso, M. L. N. xxxrx, 33. 

47 Brathwait, Boulster Lecture, anecdotes passim. 

48 Othello, 111, iii, 396 et seq. 

* Ibid., 1, ii, 390. Cf. Painter, Palace of Pleasure and Ashton, Chap Books, London, 
1882, 441. 

6 See G. Cosulich, M. L. N., xxrx, 194. 

51 Revenge for Honor, dubiously attributed to Chapman, 11, i, etc. 

52 Brathwait tells of a more lenient husband, but he took care to save his wife’s, and thus 
his own, reputation, at least for the time being (Brathwait, Boulster Lecture, London, 1640, 
51). Chiding or beating the wife could hardly bring greater success, especially with a wo- 
man like Emilia! (See Dekker, Batchelars Banquet, London, 1603, Chap. xv; and Othello, 
IV, iii, 87 e¢ seq.) 
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suspicious husband. Painter’s Palace of Pleasure has many such stories ;* 
even the slightest proof was sufficient for the husband and even among 
the lower classes, this code was not unknown: 


One of these Cuccold-making Queanes 
Did graft her husbands head: 

Who arm’d with anger, steele and horne 
Would kill him stain’d his bed, 

And challeng’d him unto the field, 
Vowing to have his life . . .# 


Death was the common solution for such a problem, especially among 
the upper classes: Othello acts true to type in killing Desdemona; and 
under such a moral code, is not Iago, on a somewhat lower plane, justi- 
fied in claiming “wife for wife’’? 

Not only gentlemen in general, but a soldier in particular, could not 
afford to overlook this sort of imputation; for, casting a slur on his man- 
liness and courage, it struck at the very basis of his professional standing. 
As Digges declared, “‘surely cowardize in Man (especially professing 
Armes) hath ever been accounted the foulest vice: As Incontinency the 
greatest dishonesty in woman’’;® and the condign proof of cowardice 
was failure to avenge such lapses in one’s wife. Ben Jonson’s Brainworm, 
when he dons the uniform, declares: “the lie to a man of my coat, is as 
ominous a fruit as the fico’’;** and, indeed, ‘‘for one to say a soldier lies” 
was “stabbing.”*’ Gascoigne would defend the honor of his lady-love 
with his sword.** As the man at arms must support virtue, so he must 
punish vice; the jealous soldier who is deluded by the devil to suspect 
his wife, almost kills her before she has a chance to explain,** and such is 
the climax and point of the whole following dialogue. Cob knocks at the 
door of his house; his wife Tib calls from within: 


Tib: How now, what cockold is that knocks so hard? (Enter Tid.) O husband, 
is it you, what is the news? 

Cob: Nay, you have stunn’d me, i’faith; you have given me a knock o’ the 
forehead will stick by me! Cuckold! ’Slid, cuckold! 

Tib: Away, you fool! did I know it was you that knock’d? Come, come, you 


53 See especially Nos. 41, 43, 45, 57, 58, 81, 100. 

5 Rowlands, Humors Looking Glasse, London, 1608, 8. 

55 Digges, Foure Paradoxes, 17. 

% Every Man in His Humor, ui, ii. “Fico” is of course the poisonous Spanish fig. 

57 Othello, m1, iv, 4. 

58 Dolce Bellum, st. 123. Overbury in his Characters describes a “‘Soldier’’ as a “true de- 
fender of the faith of women”; and Digges prescribed the death-penalty for any soldier 
who “shall forcibly abuse any woman” (Arithm. Milit. Treatise, London, 1579, 123). 

59 Brathwait, Boulster Lecture, 88. 
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may call me as bad when you list. 

Cob: May I Tib, you are a whore. 

Tib: You lie in your throat, husband. 

Cob: How, the lie! and in my throat too! do you long to be stabb’d, ha? 
Tib: Why, you are no soldier, I hope. 


Not only his profession but his nationality also gave Iago reason to 
be severe. Venice was the centre of licensed prostitution in Europe: 
‘Venetian traffique’”’ was a euphemism for the harlot’s trade;*' and 
“Venetian courtezans” were proverbial. Thus Venetians, with an es- 
pecially vigilant jealousy, guarded their wives.* Coryat notes that cuck- 
oldom “‘of all the indignities in the world the Venetian cannot patiently 
endure.” The Venetian Corvino, at the merest possibility that his wife 
might cuckold him, threatens a fearful vengeance.® According to As- 
cham, Gascoigne and even Thomas Nashe,® all Italians were smooth- 
tongued and terrible; but Venice was the very centre of luxurious vice 
and the evils it entailed.6” Shakespeare could not have found a more in- 
tense setting for a play of suspected adultery: Venetian and Oriental 
characters who were gentlemen and soldiers, with a soldier’s code of 
honor. Othello must have acted as he did; and the Elizabethans doubt- 
less found him neither hasty nor barbarous in his behavior. Does not this 
justification apply also to the case of Iago? Indeed, to an Elizabethan, 
Iago’s case might seem better, for he at least apparently knew of the 
rumor of his wife’s adultery, and it was the rumor that constituted the 
professional and personal danger, rather than the actuality itself. 

Some action on Iago’s part was absolutely necessary, as every Eliza- 
bethan would understand: what could he do? In the first place, could he 
kill both offenders? With Emilia, this might offer an attractive solu- 
tion; but Othello was Iago’s superior officer, whom he found a “necessity 
of present life” from a financial point of view ;** and, furthermore, though 
civil law might overlook the stabbing of one’s wife’s lover, martial law 


% Every Man in His Humor, rv, ii. This early play of Jonson’s, written when he was fresh 
from the Dutch Wars, should express actual conditions. 

® Greene, Never Too Late, Works, ed. Grosart, vir, 26. 

® Every Man in His Humor, ui, iii. 

% Dekker, The Devil’s Answer, Works, ed. Grosart, 11, 116. 

* Coryat, Crudities, London, 1611, 264. 

% Volpone, 1, iii. Miss Winstanley (Othello, London, [1924], 150-151) somewhat nafvely 
states that “the killing of chaste wives through jealousy is known to no other nation, but 
is characteristic of Spain.” 

% Ttaly is described as “the Academie of man-slaughter,” Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, 
1, 186. 

87 Greene, Ned Browne, Works, ed. Grosart, x1, 25. 

$8 Othello, 1, i, 45. See also “This Poor Trash of Venice,’’ previously cited. 
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would hardly overlook the stabbing of the commander-in-chief, no mat- 
ter from what motive. Apparently Iago thinks of cuckolding Othello 
himself,®* but prefers the milder course of putting him “in a jealousy so 
strong That judgement cannot cure’’; and this is perhaps the slightest re- 
venge that the code of honor would have allowed. 

In modern times, the outraged husband would probably take the mat- 
ter to the courts; and in theory, such a course was possible then, but 
hardly practicable. Sutcliffe says that civil law should hold among sol- 
diers for serious crimes;7° and, in a case like this, Brathwait advises legal 
redress or social ostracism rather than private revenge; but he evidently 
feels himself in minority in advancing this opinion.” Walsingham” and 
Bryskett® also urge the less bloody course, but hardly expect that their 
readers will agree with them. Certainly an appeal to the courts was no- 
toriously unsatisfactory; they were slow, corrupt, and in this particular 
matter very ineffectual; for Canon Law, which governed such affairs, did 
not allow complete divorce with remarriage,” so that, in effect, one was 
still the husband of the erring wife, and consequently still a cuckold. 
No wonder the disdain for legal action,” and no wonder that soldiers in 
particular were supposed to take matters into their own hands rather 
than to abide the “laws rigor’’!” In this instance, moreover, Othello 
himself would have been, or at least would have appointed, the judge.” 
Furthermore, as commander-in-chief, he could have claimed special 
leniency of sentence before the law.”* Iago, true to his profession, natur- 
ally would not seek legal redress. 

Another means of justice that society allowed the aggrieved hus- 
band was the duel. This custom seems to have arisen as a more civilized 
substitute for tribal war and family feud ;’* and even those who, like Ba- 
con,®° disapproved of it, were generally constrained to admit its necessity. 
Later in his reign, James I passed a Star Chamber decree against the 
practice and against “‘stabbing with a dagger or knife, making it to be 


6 Othello, 11, i, 308. 

7 Sutcliffe, Lawes of Armes, London, 1593, 318. 

1 Brathwait, English Gentleman, London, 1633, 43. 

7 Walsingham, Manuel, Chap. xvi. 

73 Bryskett, Discourse, London, 1606, 66, 74, 79. 

% Powell, op. cit., Chap. 111. Sometimes the lower classes practiced a sort of extra-legal 
divorce (Rowlands, Whole Crew of Kind Gossips, London, 1609, 28.) 

% Kelso, op. cit., 103. 

% Revenge for Honor, 11, i. 

7 Sutcliffe, op. cit., 339. 

78 Segar, op.cit., 21 

79 Kelso, op. cit., 103. 

80 F, Bacon, Charge Touching Duels, London, 1504, 12-13. 
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wilful Murther’’;* but still the “hot Blouds” were not tamed;* and, al- 
though Sir Walter Raleigh advised against “Private quarrels,” especially 
“at Feasts or at Tables |[backgammon]”, yet he took the custom of duel- 
ling for granted ;* and it persisted down into the nineteenth century. A 
soldier’s honor was commonly so maintained ;* and ‘Fame crackt”’ was 
one of the four things that could not be restored when lost. There were 
many treatises on the duel;** and one “‘quarrelled by the book”’ accord- 
ing to strict rules,*’ the object being “‘a revenge convenient according to 
the quality of the offence.’’** Some felt obliged to quarrel even “‘upd 
fantasticall points of honor”; *® and army officers above all had to be 
chary of their fame.*° 

For Iago, however, as any Elizabethan would understand, certain dif- 
ficulties stood obviously in the way of such a solution. Jmprimis, the 
code of honor and arms was supposed to apply only to gentlemen; and 
“no man of base calling’ should “fight with any Gentlema or other per- 
son professing Armes.’’*! Whether Iago was a “gentleman”’ in the strict 
legal Elizabethan sense, is a nice question.*? Digges does not mention the 
ensign in this category, as he does the lieutenant,® and he expresses dis- 
gust that so honorable a charge as the former office should usually fall 
to one of the “inferiour servants” of the Captain.™ Iago, to be sure, is 
particularly intimate with his superiors; and Cassio, who should have 
had a nice sense of etiquette, calls Emilia a “gentlewoman’’;® but this 
may be mere stuff of courtesy. The authoritative Book of Honor and Arms 
says that “a Soldier that hath long served without reproach, ought to 


8! Sir R. Baker, Chronicle, London, 1653, 608; and Worke for Cutlers (1615) in Hindley’s 
Old Book Collector’s Miscellany, 11, London, 1872. 

82 Brathwait, English Gentleman, 26 et seq. 

8 Sir W. Raleigh, Instructions to his Son, in Instructions for Youth, London, 1722, 22 
et seq. See also de Cespedes y Meneces, Gerardo, London, 1622. 

* Kelso, op. cit., 97 et seq. 

% Greene, Royal Exchange, Works, ed. Grosart, vit, 265. 

% See F. Nobili, De Honore, 1563, and similar works listed by Sieveking, Shakespeare’s 
England, Oxford, 1917, m, 406-407. 

87 See Beaumont and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer. 

88 Book of Honor and Arms, Book 111, Chap. vi. 

8 Bryskett, Discourse, 215. 

% Digges, Arithm. Milit. Treatise, 137. Cf. Othello, v, ii, 296. 

% Book of Honor and Arms, Bk. tv, Chap. 1: “A person honorable ought not by men of 
base quality be accused.” 

9 See Segar, op. cit., 225 et seg. “Gentleman” was often loosely used. See Kelso, of. cit., 
Chap. m1. 

% Digges, Arithm. Milit. Treatise, 92. 

% Tbid., 88-89. 

% Othello, u11, i, 26. 
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be accompted a Gentleman,” and adds that ‘“‘a simple Soldier, if of honest 
fame, may fight with an other Soldier, Corporal, Sergeant, or other 
officer the Captaine excepted, and he also may be challenged to answere 
by Champion.” Iago’s status then was somewhat ambiguous; his right 
to duel with the captain general would certainly be called in question; 
and, indeed, if such a duel were allowed at all, Othello could hardly risk 
the whole army organization by answering the challenge in person.*” 
What course of action then was open to the ensign? Society demanded 
that he have “wife for wife”: he must dissemble and plot in closest sec- 
recy, a secrecy necessary not only for his ends but also for the preserva- 
tion of his good name from the scorn of cuckoldry. The Renaissance at- 
titude toward dissimulation was less severe than ours, for the despotism 
of the age required a more pliant concept of personal sincerity. Dissim- 
ulation was certainly allowed by such practical publicists as Bacon and 
Cognet.** Cardinal Sermonetta declared it “necessary for every Man, 
especially in Armies and Courts.’’** The eminent Walsingham even sup- 
plied all the basic recipes for the use of calumny and slander.’ Casti- 
glione described two types of outraged husband: he censures as fools 
those who “allow themselves to be so carried away by their grief that 
they heedlessly run into speaking evil of him whom they suspect”’; and, 
though Castiglione would prefer to have deception avoided, yet he recog- 
nizes it as the more satisfactory solution of the problem. '' Rocca ad- 
vises the postponement of vengeance to an opportune time.'” The Book 
of Honor and Arms indicates clearly the generally accepted view: “... 
for the revenge of such cowardlie and. bestiall offences, it is allowable to 
use any advantage or subtiltie, according to the Italian proverbe, Ad 
una sopercheria, si conviene . . .’”’ The plays and stories of the time, 
already cited, amply illustrate the working out of such a scheme. Take, 
for instance, the following novella from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure: the 
King of Naples loves a gentleman’s wife. The gentleman suspects, “But 
for feare, least the partie which did the wrong should do him greater 


% Book of Honor and Arms, Bk. 111, Chaps. iv and v; and IV, Chap. iv; and Segar, op. cit. 
118. An officer could, moreover, “defer Cébat till the expiration of his time of office,” or 
could answer by proxy. 

97 Segar, op. cit., 118. 

%8 Bacon, Essays, No. v1; and M. Cognet, Politique Discourses, tr. Hoby, London, 1580, 
11. 

% See Instructions for Youth, London, 1722, 90 et seg. 

100 Walsingham, Manuel, Chaps. XXVIII, XXX, XXXI. 

10 Castiglione, The Courtier, Bk. 111, 69. 

102 Rocca, Imprese stratagemi, tr. Belleforest, Paris, 1591, 78 and 204. B. Riche, himself a 
soldier, would agree (Fruites of Long Experience, London, 1604, 34.) 

10 Bk. m, Chaps. i and ii. 
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hurt, if he seemed to know it, he determined to dissemble the matter 
. .. notwithstanding, for this displeasure, he thought to be even with 
the king if it were possible.” He persuades the queen to take him as her 
lover, and is ‘‘revenged,”’ and could laugh at the mockery of “divers light 
persons” who “behind his back would make hornes unto him.’ 

In short, Iago had to act, if not from public motives, at least to main- 
tain his personal honor and professional standing. The fact is evidenced 
not only in the drama but in the military treatises, the courtesy litera- 
ture and the popular songs and pamphlets of the day. The necessity 
for revenge was supposed to be especially strong among Orientals and 
Italians, and most particularly in Venice; it was especially strong among 
soldiers whose reputation for manliness was their chief stock in trade: 
thus Iago was obliged to act upon his suspicions—particularly since 
these suspicions were “thought abroad.” But what could he do? To kill 
both parties to the crime was impossible; to chide his wife or beat her 
would only aggravate the trouble; the law in effect offered no redress; a 
duel, if it were allowed at all, would be fought by a proxy. But one course 
remained, dissimulation and secret plots, a course that any authority on 
conduct of the day would have approved. Is Iago then so black a villain? 
Is he not a commonplace Renaissance soldier,'™ “honest as this world 
goes” caught in the fell grip of circumstance and attempting along con- 
ventional lines to vindicate his honor? Indeed, if honesty and honor be 
something of the same, is he not from first to last “honest Iago’’?!” 
Surely this gives an even richer irony to Othello’s reiterated phrase; for 
it was this very honesty that caused Othello’s ruin. Indeed, Iago is less 
culpable than the King in Hamlet; for Claudius, before the beginning of 
the play committed, without any social mandate, both fratricide and 
regicide; and the latter was an especially terrible crime to the Renais- 
sance.!*? Iago has no inherent wickedness like that of Richard III or 
Septimus,!°* who needed little or no motive for their treacherous enor- 
mities. He is less blameworthy even than his prototype in Cinthio, whose 
revenge was not dictated by society. Truly Shakespeare, according to 
his wont,'® has made Iago more reaiistic than the original; and his mo- 
tives and character are indeed human, all too human. 


1% Palace of Pleasure, No. 51. 

10 This is not giving him any high compliment. Riche and other soldiers admit that the 
personnel of the army was on a very low plane. See “This Poor Trash of Venice,” already 
cited. 

106 Cf. ibid. on Tago’s financial “honesty.” 

107 Cf. also Macbeth. 

108 Beaumont and Fletcher, The False One. 

10 Cf. G. C. Taylor, PMLA, xiv, 785. 
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This interpretation of Iago throws the play into quite a new light. 
Ulrici called it a “tragedy of intrigue,’’"° an inferior type of drama that 
seems hardly consonant with the place it has achieved in literary history. 
Some scholars would make of it a tragedy of character; but, in a tragedy 
of character, the plot turns on the individual personalities of the active 
agents. Here it turns, not on individual characteristics but rather on the 
fact that Iago and Othello both run true to the social conventions of 
their age, their class and their country. The moral code of the soldier is 
the crux of the tragedy and causes almost every significant action of the 
plot. In this light, Othello is a play of social theme, a sort of problem play; 
and it forms an interesting parallel to its contemporary, All’s Well, the 
former dealing with marital infidelity in army life, the latter with love 
and marriage at court.'" Othello amply illustrates how soldiers amused 
themselves, loved, fought, and got their living. They appear on land and 
sea, at home and on a frontier post, in war and at peace. The active char- 
acters in the plot are all more or less realistic soldiers;” and a soldier’s 
ethics and ideals form the very warp and woof of the action. The military 
character of the play gives it also its tragic tone; for ordinarily in Eliza- 
bethan times, the imaginary cuckold was stuff for comedy."* Shakespeare, 
indeed, might easily have made Iago a “‘roarer,’’"“* and made the play, like 
Troilus and Cressida, nothing but ‘“‘wars and lechery’’; but it is redeemed 
from such debasement, partly by the purity of Desdemona, but even more 
by the upright severity with which the captain general and on a lower 
plane the ensign also, followed their professional standards of right 
and wrong. Othello then is a double tragedy of supposed adultery, worked 
out with unflinching logic according to the social and ethical concepts 
inherent in the profession of the characters and in the age. 


Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


10 Ulrici, Shakes peare’s dramatische Kunst, Leipzig, 1847, 434. 

ul Cf, W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, New York, 1931, 

12 Othello is certainly a better commander than the average; and Iago seems to have been 
better than the average ensign. (See Capiain General Othello and “This Poor Trash of 
Venice,” already cited.) Nevertheless, the characters are essentially realistic in conception. 

3 Forsythe, op. cit., 87. 

4 For a comparison of Iago with this type, see “This Poor Trash of Venice,” already 
cited. 
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XXXIX 


A VERSE-SENTENCE ANALYSIS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


N AN article published elsewhere' I have explained my method of 

verse-sentence analysis and have presented in tabular form its appli- 
cation to a considerable number of English poems, ranging in time from 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales to Browning’s My last Duchess. In that ar- 
ticle I pointed out that by the use of this method it was possible to trace 
the evolution of Shakespeare’s style in the interweaving of line and 
sentence. In his early plays there is a high degree of parallelism between 
the line and the grammatical units of the sentence; in the late plays there 
is a marked tendency toward divergence between line and sentence. 

In the present article I offer the results of an analysis of the verse 
portions of all the plays in the three-volume Oxford edition of Shakes- 
peare’s works.’ I have arranged the plays in the order of diminishing quo- 
tients obtained by dividing, in each case, the number of parallel line- 
types by the number of divergence line-types. 

To obviate the necessity of a detailed perusal of my previous article, 
I may present a brief summary of my method of verse-sentence analysis 
together with an explanation of the simplified statistical handling em- 
ployed in the preparation of the present article.’ 

The object of the analysis is to reveal the more essential relationships 
between line and sentence which underlie the enjambement and speech- 
ending tests. I am convinced that the relationship between the various 
sentence units and the /ine as a whole is of much more significance than 
the phenomenon of free or impeded overflow at the end of the line, and 
that the position of a speech-ending is only a part, and a very small part, 
of the continuous verse-sentence pattern. 

As my complete syntactic unit I take the independent clause with 
whatever modifiers it may possess. The subject and predicate of the in- 
dependent clause constitute, of course, the central core of this major 
grammatical unit. Consequently a line which begins with the subject of 
an independent clause and ends with its predicate is an independent- 
clause line. If the whole independent clause is contained within the line, 
the line is marked J. If a non-restrictive modifier is found in the previous 


1 See ““Verse-Sentence Patterns in English Poetry,” Philological Quarterly, vit, 283. 

2 The Tragedies of Shakespeare, 1925; The Histories and Poems of Shakespeare, 1925; The 
Comedies of Shakespeare, 1927: Oxford University Press. 

* For instruction in the actual use of the method a much fuller explanation would be 
required. 
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line or lines, I mark the line—J. Ina similar way I isolate 7—and—J— 
lines. In the present study, however, I have combined these types under 
the single symbol J. 

Similar relationships between grammatical units and the line are fur- 
nished by thenon-restrictivedependentclauses.D, — D,D—,and— D-—lines 
are combined under the single symbol D. Restrictive subordinate clauses, 
unless they occupy a single line, are regarded as integral parts of the in- 
dependent-clause systems in which they occur. But when an incomplete 
grammatical unit at the end of a line is completed by a dependent clause 
which begins and ends with the following line, it is evident that the writer 
completes the fragmentary expression by a grammatical unit which is 
also a line unit. Such lines I regard as D lines essentially equivalent to 
non-restrictive dependent lines. 

If no clause parallelisms with the line occur, I then note whether there 
are any phrase parallelisms. Under this type are included prepositional, 
participial, infinitive, and similar phrase units. They are usually non- 
restrictive modifiers, but sometimes serve to complete, in a single line, 
an incomplete expression at the end of a previous line—a relationship 
which I have just explained in the case of dependent clauses. 

The last main type of parallelism between line and sentence unit is 
furnished by the line which contains two or more complete independent 
clauses. 

In contrast to all these types of line in which there is a marked paral- 
lelism between the line and some grammatical unit, I am recording the 
types of line in which there is the greatest divergence between the met- 
rical and grammatical units. The greatest divergence is found in a line 
which contains parts of two or more independent-clause groups, the 
first of which is continued from a previous line, and the second of which 
is continued in the following line. In such a case, if the overflow is unim- 
peded, I mark the line—C—; if the overflow is subject to minor interrup- 
tion, I mark the line—C/. Here the symbol C indicates that the line is 
compound, that is, composed of more than one independent-clause group. 
The initial minus-sign indicates that a portion of the first group is found 
in a previous line; the final minus-sign indicates that a portion of the 
last group is continued in the following line. The horizontal minus-sign 
indicates free overflow; the upward slanting minus-sign indicates im- 
peded overflow. That this enjambement distinction is relatively unim- 
portant is evidenced by the infrequency of both these types of line in the 
early plays in contrast to the high frequency of both in the late plays. 

Where similar divergencies are found between the line and the depend- 
ent clause, I have marked the free-overflow type —c— , and the impeded- 
overflow type—c/. Here the symbol ¢ signifies complex, and the minus- 
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signs have the same significance as in the compound lines. Like the cor- 
i responding types of compound lines, both these complex types are very 
a rare in the early piays and relatively numerous in the late plays. 

That the various other tests which have been used as measures of the 
evolution of Shakespeare’s style are all greatly deficient, an examination 
of the following table will abundantly demonstrate.‘ 


# 
+ % Blank Per cent % Speeches No. of Light 
Verse w. Run-on Ending within and Weak 
Fem. Endings Lines the Line Endings 


LoTR ERA mA 








i LLL. 7.7 18.4 10.0 3 
Tt C. of E. 16.6 12.9 0.6 0 
Bil T. G. V. 18.4 12.4 5.8 0 
tt R. II. 19.5 13.1 2.9 4 
tT K. J. 6.3 17.7 12.7 7 
i R. &. J. 8.2 14.2 14.9 7 
a M.N. D. 7.3 13.2 17.3 1 
i R. II. 11.0 19.9 7.3 4 
i Merch. 17.6 21.5 22.2 7 
i 1 Hy. IV. 5.1 22.8 14.2 7 
: 2 Hy. IV. 16.3 21.4 16.8 1 
) M. W.W. 27.2 20.1 20.5 1 
iF Hy. V. 20.5 21.8 18.3 2 
i, M. Ado 22.9 19.3 20.7 2 
4 -¢€. 19.7 19.3 20.3 10 
f A. Y. L. I. 25.5 17.1 21.6 2 
. T.N. 25.6 14.7 36.3 4 
a T.&C. 23.8 27.4 31.3 6 
A. W. W. 29.4 28.4 74.0 13 
pi Hamlet 22.6 23.1 51.6 g 
ft Meas. 26.1 23.0 51.4 7 
1 Oth. 28.1 19.5 41.4 2 
Lear 28.5 29.3 60.9 6 
% Macb. 26.3 36.6 77.2 23 
Ft A. &.C. 26.5 43.3 77.5 99 
# Cor. 28.4 45.9 79.0 104 
& Cym. 30.7 46.0 85.0 130 
a W. T. 32.9 37.5 87 .6 100 
ae Temp. 35.4 41.5 84.5 67 
i i ‘ The complete table may be found in Neilson and Thorndike’s Facts About Shakespeare, 
E 1915, p. 71. The parts I have quoted from this condensed and convenient table were orig- 
el inally derived from G. Kénig, ‘Der Vers in Shakesperes Dramen,” Quellen und Forschung- 
is en, LX (1888) and J. K. Ingram, “On the ‘Weak Endings’ of Shakespere ... ,” Transac- 
he tions of the New Shakespere Society (1874), Series 1, Part 1. 
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Let us first examine the column which records the percentages of fem- 
inine endings in the blank verse of the plays. Here the lowest percent- 
age is 5.1, the highest 35.4. The range between extremes is fairly great, 
but the distribution of the plays along the scale is wildly inconsistent. 
Every one, I dare say, would agree that Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy 
of Errors, and the Two Gentlemen of Verona are all earlier than Henry 
IV, Part I, where the lowest percentage is found; yet all three of these 
plays show percentages of feminine endings from two to three-and-a-half 
times as great as the percentage for Henry IV, Part I. If the test is reli- 
able, we are forced to believe either that Henry IV, Part I, is much earlier 
than these three plays or that the evolution of Shakespeare’s style suf- 
fered a most unaccountable check and reversal. And what is the chrono- 
logical relation of Henry IV, Part I, to Henry V? Henry V shows a per- 
centage of feminine endings about four times as great as that of Henry 
IV, Part I. Are we to believe that the plays are separated by a great gap 
of time? Or did the evolution of Shakespeare’s style suddenly and unac- 
countably recover from a marked check and reversal? Such tremendous 
inconsistencies nearly nullify the value of the test. 

When we examine the table for the light and weak endings we find a 
very distinct difference recorded between the extremes. In The Comedy 
of Errors and the Two Gentlemen of Verona there are none of these end- 
ings; in Cymbeline there are 130. But there is no regular increase from 
the top of the list through King Lear. King John has 7; Othello only 
2. The test may show whether or not a play belongs to Shakespeare’s 
latest group; that is all. It affords no guidance for the chronological ar- 
rangement of twenty-four of the dramas. 

The column for the speech-ending test, after The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, shows some commendable regularities. But the first half of the col- 
umn shows marked inconsistencies. Why should Love’s Labour’s Lost 
have a percentage more than sixteen times as great as that of A Comedy 
of Errors? Why should the percentage for King John be more than four 
times as great as that of Richard III? Again, since the total number of 
speech-endings is usually small in proportion to the number of lines, 
the test is likely to be misleading when applied to short passages, or to 
long passages with long speeches. 

As for the test of the run-on line, the whole range is from 12.4 per- 
cent in the Two Gentlemen of Verona to 46.0 per cent in Cymbeline. The 
variations for plays in the earlier period are not so wildly inconsistent 
as in the speech-ending or light-and-weak-ending tests, but only be- 
cause the whole scale of measurement is inadequate. Thus Love’s Labour’s 
Lost has a percentage of 18.4; Othello of 19.5—a difference of only 1.1 per 
cent. Reduced to the same scale as mine—the quotient obtained by di- 
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viding the parallel types by the divergence types*—the figures for the 
two plays would be 4.13 and 4.43, a difference of .30. My figures are 28.23 
and 5.68—a difference of 22.55. In other words, verse-sentence analysis 
reveals a difference in the stylistic development of the two plays which 
is seventy times as great as that revealed by the test of the run-on line. 
And this does not mean that I assign a late date to Othello. On the con- 
trary, my test suggests an earlier date for the play than is usually as- 
signed to it. What is really revealed here is the total inadequacy of the 
run-on-line test to reveal the very great difference in stylistic develop- 
ment between an obviously immature style like that of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and the relatively mature style of Othello, though Othello itself, as 
measured by my test, is separated from The Winter’s Tale by a stylistic 
difference more than twice as great as that which separates it from Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.$ 

An analysis of the following passage from Love’s Labour’s Lost (Act 1 
sci) will serve a double purpose. It will afford numerous illustrations of 
the parallel types of line, and will reveal the shortcomings of the speech- 
ending and run-on-line tests. 


Berowne. 
77 Light seeking light doth light of light beguile; 
So, ere you find where light in darkness lies, 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
80 Study me how to please the eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye, 
Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed, 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
84 Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
88 These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
92 Too much to know is to know naught but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. 
King. 
How well he’s read to reason against reading! 
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5 Here the run-on lines correspond to my divergence types and the end-stopped lines to 
“my parallel types. 
6 It should be noted that I have not asserted that Othello is seventy times further on the 
scale of development than is Love’s Labour’s Lost, but only that my method reveals a dif- 
ference seventy times greater than that revealed by the test of the run-on line. 
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Dumaine. 
Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding! I 
96 Longaville. 
He weeds the corn, and still lets grow the weeding. i 
Berowne. 
The spring is near, when green geese are a-breeding. I 
Dumaine. 
How follows that? 
Berowne. 
Fit in his place and time. Cc 
Dumaine. 
In reason nothing. 
Berowne. 
Something then, in rhyme. Cc 
100 King. 
Berowne is like an envious sneaping frost L 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. D 


Applying the speech-ending test, we find that the passage includes the 
endings of ten speeches. Since two of these endings are within the line— 
in lines 98 and 99 respectively—the proportion of speeches ending with- 
in the line is 20 per cent. On the basis of this test the passage mani- 
fests a premature outcropping of Shakespeare’s later style and is almost 
equal in its stage of stylistic evolution to As You Like Jt, which has a 
percentage of 21.6.’ 

Applying the test of the run-on line to the passage, we find that lines 
88, 90, and 100 all represent free-overflow. Thus we have 12 per cent of 
run-on lines in the passage. This percentage is considerably less than that 
for the whole play. Accordingly, if we follow this test, the passage shows 
no premature outcropping of the later style but is stylistically in keeping 
with the first seven plays recorded in the table. 

7 A. C. Bradley (Shakes pearian Tragedy, p. 474) states that, in computing the proportion 
of speeches ending within the line, he does not count speeches which cover less than a single 
line. In the Neilson and Thorndike table, however, these part-line speeches must have been 
counted, Of speech-endings in connection with speeches continued from a previous line, 1 
have been able to find only 21 in the whole play of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Since there are 
more than three hundred verse speeches in the third act alone, it is quite evident that the 
10 per cent of speeches ending within the line must include the types of speech-ending 
found in my illustrative passage. But even if I should use Professor Bradley’s corrected 
method, the speech-ending test would here be unsatisfactory. There would be, to be sure, 
no evidence of a premature outcropping of Shakespeare’s later style, but there would be no 
positive evidence of his early style. Furthermore, an examination of the 21 speech-endings 
which Professor Bradley’s method would record reveals only two divergence line-types. 
The others are C and —C lines. On the other hand, in Act v, Scene 2, lines 709 to 780, 
inclusive, there are 7 of these major-divergence types, an unusually high proportion for a 
passage in this play, and no speeches of any sort ending within the line. 
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Now, for my own findings. Analyzed by my method, the passage re- 
veals 11 J lines, 44 per cent of the most pronounced parallelism be- 
tween line and sentence. Also there are 5D lines and 3P lines. Next, we 
find that there are two C lines. These are the very lines which, according 
to the speech-ending test, give evidence of Shakespeare’s later style. But 
the C line, though not presenting as marked a degree of parallelism be- 
tween line and sentence as do the types of line just now recorded, is, 
nevertheless, so much more frequent in the earlier plays than in the later 
that, in computing my quotients, I have counted it with the 7, D, and P 
types. It is clearly an evidence of the immature rather than of the ma- 
ture style of Shakespeare. It happens in this case that this type of line 
is divided between two speakers and thus gets caught in the indiscrimi- 
nate meshes of the speech-ending test. But it is by no means confined 
to line-dividing dialogue. For example, lines 110 and 111 in this same 
scene are C lines in which there is no change of speaker. 

Of the remaining lines in the passage, line 78 is what I call the c line. 
It is very rare in all the plays, and hence has no comparative significance. 
Finally there are the run-on lines—88, 90, and 100. It is these three lines 
which, according to the test of the run-on line, give evidence of Shakes- 
peare’s later style. Unfortunately for the application of this test, all three 
of these lines belong to the L type of line.* This type of line is, to be sure, 
fairly frequent in Shakespeare’s later plays, but then it is somewhat more 
frequent in the earlier, and therefore possesses no comparative signifi- 
cance. The type is not recorded in this study, but from unpublished data 
collected in the preparation of my previous article, I found that on the 
basis of 500-line samples, Love’s Labour’s Lost showed 11.2 per cent, The 
Winter’s Tale 10.8 per cent. The highest percentage, 15.4, was found in 
Henry the Fifth. 

The great defect of the test of the run-on line is that it makes no dis- 
tinction between a line like the Z line, which is fairly frequent in all 
Shakespeare’s plays, and a line like the —C—, which is frequent in the 
late plays but very rare in the early plays. 

If now we look for the divergence types of line which represent 
Shakespeare’s later style, what do we find? We find none whatever. 

Accordingly the passage—which by the speech-ending test repre- 
sented a premature outcropping of Shakespeare’s later style, and which 
by the run-on line test represented at least 12 per cent of a stylistic char- 
acteristic which never was to reach more than 46 per cent in his most 
mature style—is found by my method to contain no evidence whatever 


8 The L line is one which is either one construction or is composed of fragments con- 
nected bythe bond of restrictive modification. In either case itover-runs the end of the line. 
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of his mature style. The ratio of parallel types to divergence types is 
here infinity. Thus, there are in a passage of twenty-five lines, 21 evi- 
dencing marked parallelism between line and sentence, 3 with no com- 
parative significance, and none representing the types of divergence be- 
tween line and sentence which are very common in the author’s later 
plays. 

Let us now turn to The Winter’s Tale and note the vast difference in 
the verse-sentence patterns. It is not necessary to select any special pas- 
sage: I begin with Act 1, Scene 2, omitting the first scene because it is in 
prose. To encounter 21 lines of the parallel type, one must now read, not 
25 lines, but 108. And while one is recording the 21 types of parallel lines, 
one encounters, instead of none of the divergence types, 38. In one case 
the ratio of parallel types to divergence types is infinity; in the other, it 
is .55. 

Now, of course, the divergence types are not entirely lacking in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. On the average, we find about 1 for every 28 lines of the 
parallel types. On this basis, the passage in question is entitled to about 
1/28 of 21, or 3/4 of one divergence type. If we should grant the passage 
this fraction of one divergence type, its ratio would then be 21: 3/4 ora 
quotient of 28.00. Since the quotient for the passage in The Winter’s 
Tale is .55, one may say that, as measured by my method, the passage in 
the later play is almost fifty-one times further advanced on the scale of 
stylistic evolution than is the passage in the earlier play. 

In contrasting the styles of Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Winter’s Tale, 
I have compared two passages each of which contained 21 lines of the 
parallel type. To find a passage containing these 21 types, it was neces- 
sary to select from The Winter’s Tale a passage of 108 lines. Since I am 
dealing with ratios, the comparison is mathematically legitimate; but a 
comparison of passages of equal length may serve to make the contrast 
clearer. In any case, it will afford concrete illustrations of the divergence 
types of line. 

Accordingly, though the passage is somewhat exceptional in several 
respects, I now submit for consideration my analysis of the first 25 lines 
of Act 1, Scene 2, of The Winter’s Tale.® 


® Tam confining my explanations of line-markings to the types here used. An explanation 
of other types may be found in my previous article, but I have subsequently subjected 
several of these other types to considerable revision, and I shall protably make still further 
sub-divisions before I apply them to the problems of chronology and collaboration involved 
in Shakespeare’s early plays. The L and C types, however, have already been explained in 
this article, and the —C and C— types may easily be understood from the explanations of 
the —C— and —C/ types. 
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4 Polixenes. 
Nine changes of the watery star have been L 
The shepherd’s note since we have left our throne L 
Without a burden: time as long again -—C—" 
Would be fill’d up, my brother, with our thanks; pe 
And yet we should for perpetuity L 
Go hence in debt: and therefore, like a cipher, —C/" 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply pc— 
8 With one ‘We thank you’ many thousands moe z 
That go before it. 
Leontes. 
Stay your thanks awhile, —C/ 
And pay them when you part. 
Polixenes. 
Sir, that’s to-morrow. = 
I am question’d by my fears, of what may chance L 
12 Or breed upon our absence; that may blow —¢t— 
No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, pe— 
‘This is put forth too truly!’ Besides I have stay’d -C— 
To tire your royalty. 
Leontes. 
We are tougher, brother, —C/ 
16 Than you can put us to’t. 
Polixenes. 
No longer stay. —C 
Leontes. 
One seven-night longer. 
Polixenes. 
Very sooth, to-morrow. C 
Leontes. 
We'll part the time between’s then; and in that C— 
I'll no gainsaying. 
Polixenes. 
Press me not, beseech you, so. —C 


1¢ Here it is evident that an independent-clause group runs into the line from previous 
lines and comes to an end with the word “burden.” At this point another group begins and 
runs out of the line without impediment. 

1 Here we find essentially the same relation between line and sentence structure as in 
line 6 except that the phrase “like a cipher” partly interrupts the free flow of thought from 
the introductory “and therefore” to the main subject and verb “I multiply” at the end of 
the following line. A very little reflection should make it evident that the two lines are 
essentially alike. In contrast to the prevailing style of the early dramas, where the author 
maintains control over line and sentence by making their main joints coincide, he here 
seems to write his sentence almost as though he had forgotten all about the line, and yet 
fulfills the line requirements with the off-hand ease of a supreme master of metrics. 
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20 There is no tongue that moves, none, none i’ the world, pe/ 
So soon as yours could win me: so it should now, —C/ 
Were there necessity in your request, although —¢c— 
’Twere needful I denied it. My affairs —-C— 

24 Do even drag me homeward; which to hinder —c—" 
Were in your love a whip to me; my stay —c— 


To you a charge and trouble... 


It should first be noted that the J line—representing the most pro- 
nounced type of parallelism between line and sentence—is here entirely 
lacking. Similarly there are no D lines and no P lines. Marked parallel- 
ism between line and sentence is here represented by a single C line. On 
the other hand, there are of the divergence types—entirely lacking in the 
previous passage—11. Hence the quotient for this passage is .09. This 
quotient, to be sure, is much lower than that for the play as a whole.” 
But the exception is a typical exception for a late play. Brief passages in 
early plays also show large variations from the style of the play as a 
whole, but the range of variation is totally different. In no passage of an 
early play (and this statement will hold good for all the plays in my list 
down to King John and probably much further) can the remotest ap- 
proximation of such a quotient be found. On the other hand, it is easy to 
find in the early plays brief passages with a percentage of run-on lines 
higher than that of the most mature play in the list. For example, in the 
Comedy of Errors, Act v, Scene 1, lines 229 to 253, inclusive, there are 48 
per cent of run-on lines, 2 per cent more than in Cymbeline. 

Now that I have explained the workings of my method of verse-sen- 
tence analysis and pointed out its advantages over other systems of in- 
ternal evidence, my figures may be trusted, in the main, to speak for 
themselves. Since the evolution of Shakespeare’s style consists in both 
the diminishing proportion of parallel types and the increasing propor- 
tion of divergence types, I have concluded, after much experimentation, 
that the quotients, obtained by dividing the number of parallel types by 
the number of divergent types, will best indicate the stages of this really 
astounding stylistic evolution. 

I am not assuming, however, that this evolution proceeded with mech- 
anical regularity. Doubtless the rate of development was subject to 


12 Here the line is divided between a portion of an independent clause and a portion of a 
non-restrictive dependent clause. In classifying c lines, I regard this clause relationship as 
essentially equivalent to the juncture of non-restrictive dependent clauses. An illustration 
of the latter is found in the following line. 

13 The number of divergence types is not excessive for a typical passage in The Winter’s 
Tale, but a typical passage would yield a few of the parallel types and less of the intermedi- 
ate types which are not involved in the present study. 
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many disturbing factors, such as the nature and intensity of the emo- 
tion, the predominance of sententious or interlinked utterance, the hold- 
over effects of prose passages or lyric insertions. But the absurdly large 
fluctuations indicated by the tables which I have criticized, are obviously 
due not to fluctuations in the style itself but to the clumsiness of the re- 
cording mechanisms. 

Arranged according to diminishing quotients, the plays emerge in the 
following order: 


Henry VI, Part I, 61.03 Othello, 5.68 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 41.14 Merchant of Venice, 5.45 
Taming of the Shrew, 40.00 Henry V, 5.40 
Henry VI, Part III, 39.25 Troilus and Cressida, 5.40 
Comedy of Errors, 33.50 Pericles, 4.73 
Richard III, 32.72 Hamlet, 4.21 
Henry VI, Part II, 31.75 Measure for Measure, 3.96 
Titus Andronicus, 28.44 Timon of Athens, 3.08 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, 28.23 King Lear, 2.93 
Pericles (collaborator), 23.04 Pericles (Shakespeare), 2.33 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 13.77 All’s Well That Ends Well, 2.11 
Romeo and Juliet, 13.36 Macbeth, 1.89 
Richard II, 11.92 Henry VIII (Fletcher?), 1.85 
King John, 10.73 Antony and Cleopatra, 1.16 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 10.02 Coriolanus, .93 
Much Ado About Nothing, 9.38 Henry VIII, 91 
Julius Caesar, 8.35 The Tempest, 76 
Twelfth Night, 7.72 Cymbeline, 61 
Henry IV, Part One, 7.36 The Winter’s Tale, 47 
As You Like It, 6.18 Henry VIII (Shakespeare?),  .36 
Henry IV, Part II, 6.11 


As illustrations of the application of verse-sentence analysis to prob- 
lems of collaboration, I now submit a simplified analysis of two plays: 


om Pericles 


Chorus 25.00 Chorus 11.50 Chorus 3.71 Chorus1.00 Chorus 1.17 
Actr 27.09 Acti 18.67 Actiumri.83 Activ 2.22 Actv 2.66 


Henry VIII 
Act I Act 11 Act 111 Act IV Act v 
ek. ae Sc.1 1.02 Sc.1 2.52 Se.1 1.50 Sc.1  .61 
Sc.2 .30 Sc.2 1.90 Sc.2 .80 Sc.2 3.31 Sc.2 2.00 
Se. 3 1.91 3: 38 Sc. 3 1.50 
Se.4  .42 Se.4 .42 Sc.4 1.71 
Sc.5 2.56 
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In the interpretation of my own figures, some allowance must be made 
for the fact that I am not here using all the resources of verse-sentence 
analysis. The types of line which best apply to the whole evolution of 
Shakespeare’s works may have to be supplemented by other types when 
finer distinctions between plays closely allied stylistically must be made. 
The frequent interspersion of prose and lyrical passages in the blank 
verse increases the number of initial verses and thereby decreases the 
chances for the occurrence of the divergence types employed in the pres- 
ent analysis, all of which require the existence of a preceding line. This 
inaccuracy will be corrected by making special study of individual plays 
and noting the proportions of C/ and C- lines at the beginnings of verse 
passages. When this correction has been made, it will probably be found, 
for example, that the gap between The Tempest and The Winter’s Tale 
will be somewhat reduced. Furthermore, the types of major divergence 
which I have used in this study are so very rare in the earliest plays that 
a line more or less of these types causes an absurdly large fluctuation in 
the quotients. In several Jong scenes the quotient is infinity. The very 
efficiency of the method in distinguishing these plays from the late plays 
detracts from its efficiency in determining the exact order of the early 
plays themselves. Consequently I do not attach much significance to my 
order of plays from Henry VI to Love’s Labour’s Lost inclusive. Perhaps 
the gap between First Henry Sixth and the Two Gentlemen of Verona may 
strengthen the suspicion of non-Shakespearian authorship; but even here 
the general rarity of the divergence types in all of the earliest plays 
renders any such conclusion premature. I shall refrain from any pro- 
nouncements upon this and allied problems till I have had the oppor- 
tunity to tabulate certain intermediate types of line not counted in the 
present study. At present I consider the large quotient for The Taming of 
the Shrew to be the most notable fact revealed by the figures for plays 
near the head of the list. This quotient strongly suggests either very 
early dating or a large measure of non-Shakespearian authorship for the 
play. 

Four plays whose quotients suggest a later date of composition than 
the external evidence would lead us to expect are the two parts of Henry 
IV, Henry V, and The Merchant of Venice. In all these plays the diver- 
gence types are sufficiently numerous to permit my verse-sentence an- 
alysis to work efficiently. An examination of extant quarto versions 
may throw some light on the problems here. 

And now I wish to make a few positive claims in behalf of my analysis. 
In the first place, it reveals that Ali’s Well That Ends Will is not, in its 
present form at least, identical with the Love’s Labour’s Won of Meres’ 
list, and that the play is somewhat later than Furnivall or Dowden sup- 
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posed. I am not sure that it belongs to the exact place in the chronology 
of his plays suggested by this rough preliminary study, but I am confi- 
dent that it is nearer to Lear and Macbeth than to Twelfth Night.“ 
Next, I wish to point out that I have clearly separated the main work 
of two different authors in Pericles and have confirmed the largely ac- 
cepted view that the author of the last three acts is Shakespeare. The 
quotient of 23.04 for Acts 1 and 11 differs so widely from the quotient of 
2.33 for Acts 11, Iv and v, that the hands of two authors are unmistak- 
able. Indeed, about one-fourth of the difference would be sufficient to 
establish the contention. It will be seen that the quotient of the high- 
divergence portions places the play in the general period favored by the 
external evidence for the composition of the drama, that the quotient 
for the play as a whole gives it a meaningless position, and that the quo- 
tient for the low-divergence portions would set the play back in Shakes- 
peare’s earliest period. In this connection I think that my figures indi- 
cate a strong probability that Shakespeare was the author of those parts 
of the Chorus associated with Acts 111, tv, and v, with the exception of 
the brief Chorus at the conclusion of the play. Parts of the Chorus, to be 
sure, are too brief for the best workings of my analysis, and they involve 
a verse form quite different from the blank verse to which I have been 
applying my test. But the fact that the parts of the chorus display a dif- 
ference in pattern closely analogous to the difference in pattern of the 
acts with which they are associated makes me strongly suspect that 
Shakespeare had a hand in the chorus as well as in the body of the play.” 
But the most important evidence of divided authorship is furnished 
by the figures for Henry VIII The difference in quotients, though not 


4 Tt will be seen that my figures indicate only 8 plays of a later date of composition than 
that of All’s Well. If The Two Noble Kinsmen proves to be, in part at least, a Shakespearian 
play, I shall doubtless recognize 9 plays of a later date. In the chronological position which 
I ascribe to the play I am in substantial agreement with Chambers, Malone, and Fleay. 
On the other hand, Drake recognizes 20 plays of a later date, Delius 19, Furnivall and Dow- 
den 16. See The New Shakspere Society’s Transaetions, Series 1, Part 1, p. 10; and Edward 
Dowden’s Shakespeare, A Critical Study of His Mind and Art, pages x and xvii. 

8 As Mr. Fleay stated in 1874 (Transactions of the New Shakes pere Society, Series 1, Part 
1) it has long been generally admitted by scholars that the first two acts of Pericles are not 
by Shakespeare. My analysis, however, affords what I believe to be the most convincing 
demonstration of two different styles in the play. In ascribing parts of the Chorus to 
Shakespeare, I seem to be in disagreement with the majority of scholars. 

16 Opinions concerning the authorship of Henry VIII are too numerous to refer to in this 
brief article. It happens that my division of the play is substantially the same as that made 
by James Spedding in his article entitled “On the Several Shares of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher in the Play of Henry VIII” (The New Shakes pere Society's Transactions, Series 1, 
Part 1, p. 1*), originally published in The Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1850, under the 
title: “Who Wrote Shakespere’s Henry VIII?” 
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so great as in Pericles, is great enough to be significant. It seems to me 
that my figures show clearly that one author wrote Act 1, Scenes 1 and 2; 
Act 11, Scenes 3 and 4; Act 111, Scene 2 as far as exit of the King; Act v, 
Scene 1—and that another author wrote the remainder of the play, with 
the exception of 1,4, where the evidence is inconclusive. That Shakes- 
peare was the first of these two authors seems highly probable. The quo- 
tient, .36, is just what could be expected of a play written a little later 
than The Winter’s Tale and carrying out somewhat further the stylistic 
evolution manifested in the whole course of his plays. The Shakespearian 
authorship, of these high-divergence portions of Henry VIII can not, 
however, be fully established without a thorough analysis of the plays of 
Shakespeare’s late contemporaries.!” 

In the larger studies which the material of this article naturally de- 
mands, I expect to make a closer analysis of all Shakespeare’s plays, 
supplemented by an analysis of the poems, lyrics, and sonnets. I must 
analyze also the plays of both the early and late contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. Since Fletcher was an important contemporary and prob- 
able collaborator, and since Fletcher’s style can not be thoroughly under- 
stood except in relation to Beaumont’s, I feel that the Beaumont- 
Fletcher collaboration must be included in my project. 

Meanwhile I trust that the present study has thrown considerable 
light upon the evolution of Shakespeare’s style and has indicated some 
very strong probabilities in the fields of Shakespearian chronology and 
collaboration. 

CuarLes A. LANGWORTHY 

State College of Washington 


17 T have already made a study, by 500-word samples, of a considerable number of plays 
by Chapman, Fletcher, and Massinger. So far, I have found only one play, The Maid of 
Honor by Massinger, with a quotient at all comparable to that of the high-divergence por- 
tions of Henry VIII. Unfortunately the date of composition for this play does not seem to 
be known. Arthur Symons states (Philip Massinger, 1, 230) that the play has been variously 
assigned to “before 1622,” to 1628, and to 1631. If Massinger’s stylistic development was 
at all similar to Shakespeare’s, it is highly improbable that the younger dramatist could 
have written in the style of the high-divergence portions of Henry VIII before 1613, the 
year in which we have good reason to believe that Henry VIII was acted. 
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THE RELATION OF EPICGNE TO ARETINO’S 
IL MARESCALCO 


ITERARY historians are practically agreed as to the origin of the 
two elements which comprise the main plot of Ben Jonson’s Epi- 
ceene. The story of a man induced by false pretences to marry an almost 
insanely loquacious woman is a version of a declamation by the Greek 


_ Sophist Libanius on the surly man who has married a talkative wife. 


In regard to this relationship there can be no question. The second, and 
more important, element of the main plot is the practical joke played 
upon an eccentric which results in his ostensible marriage to a boy dis- 
guised as a girl. The source of this story, the most authoritative German 
critics? and Dr. Henry’ agree, is to be found in Plautus’s Casina, in which 
a somewhat similar trick is played upon Lysidamus. To this opinion 
Herford and Simpson, the editors of the definitive edition of Jonson’s 


works, add their endorsement: 


The second trick was taken from the Casina of Plautus, itself founded upon a 
Greek original. A vicious old man, Lysidamus, having designs upon the person 
of his female slave, Casina, arranges to marry her to a creature of his own, 
Olympio. His wife discovers his design and contrives to substitute for Casina a 
fellow-slave, Chalinus, whereupon Lysidamus and Olympio suffer an ignominious 
exposure .. . The Casina story provided a genuine dramatic intrigue, but one in 
which the dénouement alone had any comic quality. By substituting Libanius’ 
farcical misogyne for Plautus’ elderly profligate, }unson gives the whole plot a 
gaiety and humour which the Casina exhibits only incidentally.‘ 


Despite the assertions of these excellent authorities, the similarities be- 
tween the two stories are not at all close. The trick is used by each author 
for a quite different dramatic purpose. In they Casina the central figure is 
the elderly suitor Lysidamus. The action is all arranged for the purpose of 
ridiculing his fatuous amorous eagerness. The disguise of the youth asa 


1 Dr. Aurelia Henry in her edition of Epicene (Yale Studies in English, Vol. xx1, N. Y. 
1906, p. xxxviii) was the first to point out that Jonson probably read the folio edition of the 
work published at Paris in 1606, in which a Latin translation was printed in parallel columns 
with the Greek. At any rate, Jonson calls his protagonist Morose, and in this edition the 
Greek Atoxodos is rendered by the Latin “Morosus.” 

2 Moriz Rapp, Studien iiber das englishe Theatre, Tiibingen, 1862, p. 390; Karl von Rein- 
hardstittner, Plautus, Leipzig, 1886, p. 390; and Emil Koeppel, Quellen Studien zu den 
Dramen Ben Jonson’s, J. Marston’s und Beaumont und Fletcher's, Leipzig, 1895, p. 11, in 
Miinchener Beitrige zur romanischen u. englischen Philologie, 1895, Vol. xv. 

Op. cit. p. xxiv. 

4 Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson. Oxford 1925, m, 76. 
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girl does not occupy a pivotal place in the comedy. It is not introduced 
until the beginning of the fourth act, at which point the audience is told 
explicitly that it has been assumed. In Epicene, of course, the audience 
does not discover the cheat until Morose himself does. Furthermore, this 
trick is only the last of a number played upon Lysidamus. The old fool 
is so infatuated with his slave-girl that he plans to marry her to his 
bailiff Olympio, who promises to let his master enjoy her. But the old 
fellow’s wife learns of his designs. Consequently, with the aid of Par- 
dalisca, her maid, and the slave Chalinus, who is himself in love with 
Casina, she devises a trick to catch the old one. The women deck out 
Chalinus in bridal array and pass him off on Lysidamus and Olympio as 
Casina herself. In Pardalisca’s account of the preparations’ the old man’s 
fatuous eagerness is emphasized. In the fifth act the efforts, particularly 
of Olympio, to anticipate his old master in consummating the marriage 
are made to appear as low farce. This disguise of Chalinus can thus be 
seen to differ strikingly in its importance to the plot, in its purpose, and 
in the fun which it yields, from the vaguely similar one in Epicene. In 
fact, the only resemblance between the two lies in the device of making a 
mature eccentric accept for his bride a man or boy disguised as a woman. 

A much more striking similarity to Ben Jonson’s use of this device is 
found in Pietro Aretino’s comedy, // Marescalco.6 In this Italian play a 
Duke, knowing the hysterical misogyny of his gentleman-usher, a peder- 
ast, devises a rough practical joke, solely to make the fellow furnish the 
jaded court with an hour or two of farcical amusement. The disguise and 
the resulting consequences form, therefore, the central idea of this play, 
as they do in Epicene. As the play opens, Marescalco’s boy, Giannico, 
brings him the news that the Count has decided to bestow a wife upon 
him. The play then becomes a diversified exhibition of Marescalco’s 
humor,—his exaggerated distress at the prospect of marriage. The vari- 
ous characters appear one after another to arouse, each in hisown way, 
the violent aversion of the misogynist. 

When his old nurse, for example, is told the great news, she is ready to 
burst with delight and excitement. She breaks into the only language of 
exultation with which she is familiar, that of her Latin prayers.” But when 

5 Act Iv, Scene 1, 760-780. 

6 This comedy was first published in Venice in 1533. Subsequent editions appeared in 
1534, 1535, 1536, 1537, 1539, 1542, 1550, 1553, and 1588. Its popularity was immediate, 
intense and continuous. Creizenach, in his Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, tv, p. 2419, no- 
tices this similarity as follows: “Wenn in Ben Jonson’s Epicene ein wunderlicher alter Herr 
dadurch mystifiziert wird, dass man ihm einen Knaben in Midchenkleidern als Braut zu- 
fiihrt, so erinnert das an Aretinos Marescalco.” 

7 Tl Marescalco, 1, 4. e.g., ““O benedetta santa Nafissa ponetegli le mani in capo et in 
mulieribus—nomen tuum, vita dulcedo—panem nostrum—benedicta te—s’egli la toglia ad te 
susperamus,” etc. 
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she attempts to expound the joys of marriage to Marescalco, he bristles 
with hostility. The very thought of being compelled to listen to a long 
discourse upon this detested subject is torture to him: 

Marescalco. Oh God! O God! What torment is mine! 


Balia. Poor, poor, poor fellow! Do you know what it means to take a wife? 
Marescalco. I don’t know and I don’t wish to know. 
Balia. It is Paradise, it is Paradise to have one. 


Marescalco. Yes, if Inferno be Paradise.® 


The last to assail him is his so-called friend Ambrogio. He enumerates 
with gusto the exasperating ways of a wife: 


Ambrogio: Let me give you a little information about the nature of a wife. 

Marescalco: Go ahead; I am listening. 

Ambrogio: Suppose you go home in the evening, tired out and in a bad humour, 
but anticipating to the full the food you are to have. Your wife meets 
you witi. reproaches like these: “This is a nice time to get home. 
You must have been at a tavern or at the house of some harlot. You 
can’t fool me. Is this the way to treat a good wife like me?” If you 
answer her, she will put your eye out with her complaints, “You 
don’t deserve me. You are not worthy of me.” And other whirling 
words like these, until you lose your appetite. Suppose that you go 
to bed and that, after a thousand reproaches, she lies down beside 
you. She will begin again in this strain, ‘“‘A curse on the person who 
had me marry you. I might have married a count or at least a gentle- 
man.” Then when she has run over the pages of her genealogy, you 
would suppose her descended from the race of Gonzaga,—and a lot 
more rot of the same sort.® 


Among the other evils suggested by Ambrogio is the terrible annoy- 
ance of a wife’s incessant volubility: 


8 Marescalco, 1, 6: 

Mar. O Dio, O Dio, che tormento e questo mio. 

Balia. Poveretto, poveraccio, poverino, sai tu cid che si sia il tor moglie. 

Mar. No ’1s0, e no’l vo sapere. 

Balia. Tl paradiso, il paradiso é il torla. 

Mar. Si, se lo inferno fosse paradiso. 

® This is a free colloquial translation of the following passage from Act n, Sc. v, of II 
Marescalco: Tu torni la sera a casa stanco fastidito e pieno di quelli pensieri, chi ha chi ci 
vive, et eccoti la moglie incontra: parti ora questa di tornare a casa? O da le taverne, o da le 
zambracche si viene, ben lo so bene; a questo modo si tratta la buona moglie, come sono io? 
a fare, a far sia; e tu, che ti credi consolare con la cena, entri in collera, e sofferto un pezzo, 
se le respondi, ella ti si ficca su gli occhi con le grida: e tu non mi meriti, tu non sei degno 
di me, e simili altre loro dicerie ritrose, di modo che fuggita la voglia del mangiare, ti colchi 
nel letto,e ella dopo mille rimbrontoli ti entra a lato con uno: sia squartatochi mi ti diede; 
ad un Conte, ad un Cavaliere potea maritarmi; et entrara a squinternare la sua geonologia, 
diresti ella é nata del sangue di gonzaga, cotanta puzza mena. 
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Hardly do you open your mouth to reprove her for one of the thousands of things 
for which she deserves reprehension, than she throws herself into the fray with 
shrewish vituperation—‘That is not true. You are wandering from the point. 
Put on your glasses. You are beside yourself, temper your statement I say, etc.” 
—And if it were not that the good husband might close his ears to such a racket, 
which, the higher it mounts, the more she fancies that she is heard, he would 
become deaf and mad at the same time.!® 


At the close of this diatribe, Marescalco cries, ““O, O, O, Dio mi aiti.”’ 


Ambrogio then goes on to tell how cruel wives are when they gather 
after dinner to gossip. They talk always of this and that and never give 
their tongues a rest. “They tell a string of lies, the most beastly and silly 
that ever should be heard, and woe to him who interrupts their speeches 
and does not listen to them.’ The contemplation of this volubility forces 
Marescalco to cry, “Che il demonio se le porti.”’ “Slanderous they are 
tov,”’ continues Ambrogio, ‘“‘they always attribute faults to everyone,— 
this woman has black teeth, that one a mouth that is too large; this one 
has a livid complexion; that one is too small; this one does not know how 
to talk; that one does not know how to walk, etc.” “Io stupisco”’ cries 
Marescalco after this onslaught. 

After describing the caresses which a wife lavishes upon her husband, \ 
Ambrogio reminds Marescalco of the horrible disarray of the lady’s 
countenance in the morning and her efforts to repair it. “You may be 
sure that doctors do not own as many boxes of ointment as the women 
possess.’’® He expatiates on the amount of time they spend at their toilet, 
in arranging their hair, in plucking their eye-brows, with the hair-dresser, 
with the Jewish milliner (giudeo maestro di scuffie) with a merchant of / 
fans, and perfumed gloves. At the end of these descriptions Ambrogio 
asks with studied innocence, “Do you wish anything else of me?” ‘“‘Else 
eh?” replies Marescalco, “‘I do not know what more you could wish to 
say. I am so firm in my determination not to have her because of your 


10 11, v, Non fu a cotesto modo, tu esci del seminato, mettiti gli occhiali, tu sei fuor di te, 
inacqualo, dico . . . e se non che il buon marito serra gli orecchi a cotal rumore, che tanto 
pid alza, quanto pid crede essere udita, assordirebbe, et immattirebbe in un medesinio 
tempo. 

1 Che crudelta @ come elle entrano a berlingare tutto, tutto di dalli, dalli, mai, mai, non 
danno requie a la lingua loro, e contano filastroccole le pid ladre, le pid sciocche, che s’udis- 
sero mai, et guai a chi gli rompesse i ragionamenti, 0 non ascoltare. 

12 Maldicenti, non ti dico; sempre dan menda a tutte; e la tale ha i denti neri, e ‘a cotale 
ha la bocca troppo grande, quella ha la carnagione livida, quella e piccola, questa non sa 
favellare, questa non sa andare... 

13 Sia pur certo, che non hanno tanti bossoletti i medici da gli unguenti quanti ne hanno 
loro. 
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excellent, sacred, and divine advice that all the dukes in the world, much 
less this one of Mantua, would be unable to weaken my purpose.’ 

The principle according to which these scenes are given dramatic con- 
tinuity is clear. They exhibit the eccentric man in a series of situations in 
which his grotesque despair steadily assumes more and more ridicu- 
lous aspects. His initial aversion to marriage becomes a frenzied effort 
to escape at any cost from the particular one planned for him. The comic 
principle is that of incremental repetition. Once Marescalco is caught in 
the trap set for him, his tormentors see to it that his writhings increase in 
farcial intensity. The description of women’s gossip is particularly im- 
portant for our purpose, because of the emphasis it places upon various 
maddening aspects of a wife’s talkativeness. 

Ben Jonson’s Epicene is not only built upon an almost identical trick, 
but the device is also made to yield the same sort of humorous effect. 
Morose, an old man with an insane horror of noise, suddenly resolves to 
marry and get a child and so disinherit his legitimate heir, a graceless 
nephew. The young men foil this project by passing off a boy upon him 
as a young woman with an admirable reputation for holding her tongue. 
The baiting of the old man begins with a scene which bears a rather close 
analogy to the one just described from J] Marescalco. Truewit, having 
forced his way into the eccentric’s chamber, enumerates the tortures a 
wife inflicts upon her husband. These woes are all found in Juvenal’s 
sixth satire and, except for the warning against the wife’s addiction to 
nasty cosmetics, the details are not like those in Aretino. Truewit’s mon- 
ologue is interrupted by Morose’s farcical cries of anguish, which are 
much like those of Marescalco in an identical situation. He cries, ““O 
what is my sin!, what is my sin!’’ or forms merely inarticulate ‘‘O, O, O, 
O, O”’s." In both plays the manifestations of despair are similarly art- 
fully provoked by the rogues, for their malicious entertainment. 

In Aretino’s comedy the scene is essential to the purpose of the play; 
in Jonson’s its connection with the plot is but slender. Truewit’s visit is a 
blunder which bids fair to ruin the whole scheme of the rogues. Jonson is 
clever enough, as his recent editors point out, to make the blunder “actu- 
ally cut away every obstacle and precipitate Morose headlong upon his 
fateful career.”’® But the initial reason that the scene in Aretino’s comedy 
commended itself to Jonson, seems to be that it furnished him a ready- 
made dramatic mould, into which he could pour that material from 
Juvenal which was deeply congenial to his satiric manner."” 


M Altro ah? io non so cid che mi vorresti pid dire, io sono si confitto (nailed) nel mio non 
voleria per i tuoi ottimi, senti, e divini consigli, che non mi sconficcarebbeno dal proposito 
mio tutti i Duchi del mondo, non che questo di Mantova. 

6 Epicene 1, 1 passim. 
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The cruel comic temper of the scene from // Marescalco, once imported 
into Epicene, spread its contagion throughout the entire comedy. Other 
situations are presented in which Morose is similarly goaded into farcical 
despair by rogues or fools, who assault him one after another or as a 
jeering group, quite in the manner employed by Aretino. The action of 
Act 111, Scene 2 of Epicene is also constructed in such a way as to pro- 
duce in Morose a perfect crescendo in the exhibition of his desperation. 
Truewit begins the torture by reminding him that the barber has spread 
abroad the news of his wedding and that persons of fashion are about to 
appear to celebrate it. They will give the day to the “‘jollities of feasting, 
of music, of revels, of discourse.’’!* Morose’s reply is the first enunciation 
of the /eitmotif of his character in this play. “‘O my torment, my torment!” 
Then his tormentors appear in groups at short intervals. First come Daw 
and the Ladies Collegiate, then Clerimont, ushering in his musicians, and 
finally, Otter with the drums and trumpets close behind him. The pace of 
Morose’s anguish quickens with the increase in the variety and intensity 
of the hubbub until, when he rushes off, his cries again become mere in- 
articulate ‘‘O, O, O’’s. 

There is, further, the scene in which both the wits and the fools set the 
stage for another round of baiting. They all fall to prescribing absurd 
remedies for the “‘insania, furor, vel ecstasis melancholia’? from which 
Morose is said to be suffering. Again he is stimulated to a series of gro- 
tesque laments, “Let me go! Oh misery! Oh, Oh!” Finally, there is a 
scene of this same character at the very climax of the play, which I shall 
treat in a different connection. This sort of cruel and persistent ridicule 
of one eccentric through a sort of incremental repetition is the essence of 
Aretino’s comic method as it appears in // Marescalco. In no other play 
does Jonson use it, at least to the extent that he does in Epicene. It is ap- 
parently his temporary adoption of a characteristic manifestation of 
Aretino’s “desperate wit.’””° 

Acts m1 and tv of I] Marescalco contain only variations and extensions 
of the same comic method. Finally the moment of the wedding arrives. 
At this point the two plays resemble each other again in a striking fashion. 
The impending marriage of the comic butt leads him, in both Aretino and 
Jonson, to make the same frantic excuse to extricate himself from the 
detested union. In Scene 10 of the last Act of 71 Marescalco, the count 





16 Herford and Simpson, op. cit., 1, 77. 
17 The content of Truewit’s monologue has long been recognized as a modernization of 
ideas expressed in the sixth satire of Juvenal. cf. Aurelia Henry, op. cit., pp. iii. 
18 Epicene, 1. 2. Works, 11 p. 396. 
ry. 2. 
20 Vid. infra. 
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ushers in practically all of the characters in the play, to witness the cer- 

emony which the Pedant is to perform.The Marescalco is recalcitrant and, 

to escape the count’s demand that the wedding take place instantly, he 

| replies that he cannot possibly take the lady because he is sexually in- 

' competent.” He appeals to Balia to attest the truth of his assertion; but 
she refuses to do so.” The Pedant then proceeds with some hocus-pocus 
which passes for a marriage service. To his question, “Is it your pleasure, 
most delightful lady, to take for your only husband the noble Mares- 
calco?,”’ the page replies in an eager squeaking affirmative.” To the simi- 
lar question put to him, the Marescalo stubbornly repeats his assertion. 
In The Silent Woman, Morose is driven to asimilar extreme shift to extri- 
cate himself from the marriage with his bride, who has become terribly 
talkative. Truewit maliciously leads him on to confess before the assem- 
bled crowd a disgraceful infirmity, a trial he undergoes with painful hes- 
itation and embarrassment: 


Morose: I am no man, ladies. 

All: How! 

Morose: Utterly unable in nature, by reason of frigidity to perform the duties, or 
any the least office, of a husband. 


The device of the page disguised as the bride has thus in both of these 
plays led the eccentric man to the same extremity of ridiculous abjec- 
tion, before an equally large audience. In neither play does the dupe’s 
humiliating confession halt the ceremony. In // Marescalco the count, un- 
impressed by the excuse, continues to insist that the ceremony proceed 
until the end, when Marescalco kisses his bride. Then at the touch of his 
lips on the boy’s cheek, he recognizes Carlo, the page, and immediately 
joins the boisterous merriment of the others at his own stupidity.% The 
crowd is then all invited to go to the feast in the castle, where they can 
finish laughing at the jest.” In Epicene the lady is willing to take him in 
spite of his disability. ‘‘No, ladies,”’ she says—“I’ll take him with all his 


vy, 10 Marescalco: “Non mi fate despiacere che vi dird. Perche non posso torla.” 
Conte: “Perché?” 
Marescalco: “To sono aperto.” 
22 Ibid. Balia: Io non vd questa bugia in su l’anima, non é la verita. 
%3 Pedante: Piacevi, deliziozissima Madonna, per vostro singular consorte il Marescalco 
de nobilibus? 
Sposa: 
* Non vi ho io detto che non posso, perché io sono aperto. 
5 y, 10, “O castrone, O bue, O bufalo, O scempio che io sono, egli é Carlo paggio, ah, 
ah, ah.” 
36 v, 9, Venite tutti in casa, che la cena é in ordine, e dopo cena finirete di ridere de la 
burla. 
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faults.”®’ The exposure of the trick does not come until Dauphine forces 
his uncle to promise him an assured income. Then the unmasking of the 
boy produces a different comic effect from the hearty one in J] Mares- 
calco. The wretched Morose, incapable of enjoying the situation, runs 
away from the jeering laughter of the crowd. 

This examination of the three similar plays makes it possible now to 
assert that the comic use of the boy disguised as a woman in Epicene | 
more clearly resembles in three important respects that in J/ Marescalco | 
than it does the man similarly disguised in Casina. In the first place, 
in the first two comedies the woman is impersonated by a boy. The fun 
extracted from his appearance is his ability to imitate accurately the 
airs and graces of a lady. In Casina, the disguise can be employed only 
for the purposes of horse-play and broad farce. 

In the second place, the dramatic use of the trick in Aretino and Jon- 
son is the same. The jest occupies the central position in the comedies of 
each of these authors, as it does not in Plautus. Once the scheme has been 
launched in the two plays, it is made to force the butt into various atti- 
tudes of exaggerated despair. In Casina, on the other hand, the pur- 
pose of the disguise is quite different. It is devised to exhibit the old 
lover in various attitudes of amorous fatuity. 

Finally, in Aretino and Jonson the frantic bridegroom is stimulated to 
such hectic eagerness to be rid of his bride that he is willing to heap 
upon himself abject humiliation. He confesses to the large crowd assem- 
bled that he is unable to perform the duties of a husband. Nothing re- 
motely resembling this comic climax occurs in the Casina. The inference 
is thus clearly justified that Jonson knew at least this one comedy of the | 
“divine Aretino.” 

Such knowledge need surprise no one. Aretino was well-known in Eliza-\ 
bethan England. His name appears in the work of many authors of dis- 
tinction in English literature which appeared between 1585 and 1605. 
Edward Meyer in the Preface to his important study of Machiavelli and 
the Elizabethan Drama, in linking his study of Machiavelli to that of 
Aretino, writes as follows: “Four years ago when first making the ac- 
quaintance of Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Jonson, Chapman, etc., and 
other of Shakespeare’s great contemporaries, I was struck by the num- 
ber of times Machiavelli and Aretino were referred to.’’** He then con- 
tinues, ‘‘During the course of reading I have noted no less than 395 
references to Machiavelli in Elizabethan literature (and over 500 to 


27 Epicene, v, 1. 
28 Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, Wien, 1897. Litterarshistorische Forschungen. 
I p. ix. 
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Aretino which I hope to incorporate in the near future)’”® Many of these 
references occur in the work of the satirists of the fifteen nineties from 
Nash to Marston. The allusions are of two sorts. Some authors, remem- 
bering the Sonnetti Lussuriosi, which Aretino wrote for the obscene 
drawings of Guilio Romano, regard him as devoted to licentiousness and 
bawdry. Others, like Nashe and many who follow him, praise Aretino’s 
independence, his resolution, and his severity.*® Nashe at least once in 
his prose satires asserts that he has consciously taken Aretino for his 
model. ““Know,”’ he says, “it is my true vaine to be tragicus orator, and 
of all stiles I most affect and strive to imitate Aretino’s.’** Nashe seems 
to think of his master, however, merely as a satirist. Yet among all his 
numerous laudatory allusions to him, he makes a definite reference to 
one work only and that is to the Prologue of a comedy, La Cortigiana.** 
Writers on Nashe are wont to assume that Aretino exerted a formative 
influence upon him.* Yet the influence has never been appraised, im- 
portant though such an appraisal must be for the satire of a man who is 
generally acknowledged to have set the tone for most of the satire, both 
formal and dramatic, which was produced in England from 1593 to 
1605. Donne, Guilpin, and Marston all refer to Aretino,™ but their 
references are invariably so vague as to make it uncertain to what 
extent these satirists were acquainted with specific works. McKerrow, 
to be sure, is willing to hazard this remark, “It is quite likely that trans- 
lations of some of his works existed and that Nashe had seen them.’ 


2 Ibid. p. x. My collection of references has not yet mounted to Meyers’s impressive 
total. 

30 Edward Hutton in his Pietro Aretino, London, 1922, p. 265, opines that an Aretino 
allusion book would be very “monotonous and profitless,”’ because the 16th century Eng- 
lish writers all treat him as the great exemplar of the obscene, and only as that. Curiously, 
the examples which he quotes from Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia all belie this assertion, as 
would many similar quotations from other Elizabethan writers. 

% Preface to his Readers of Lenten Stuffe, Works, ed. by P. B. McKerrow, London, 1908, 
it, 152. 

52 To the Gentlemen Readers of Foure Letters Confuted, Works 1, 259. He makes an indirect 
reference to the Ragionamenti when in The Unfortunate Traveller, he calls Aretino the 
“Searcher and chief Inquisitor to the College of Curtizans.’’ Works 11. pp. 264-265. 

33 Cf. Einstein in The Italian Renaissance in England. p. 351, and the author of the ar- 
ticle on Nashe in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. Mr. McKerrow admits (Nashe, Works v, 129), with 
engaging frankness, that his knowledge of Italian is too superficial to enable him to pursue 
this important subject. 

* Donne, Satire rv. 1. 70; Guilpin, Skialetheia etc. London 1598, (Collier Reprint) p. 32 
and p. 44; Marston, Satire 1, 1. 145, The Scourge of Villainy, Satire 111, ll. 79-80, Ibid., 
Satire x1, |. 144. For texts vid. Works, ed. by A. H. Bullen, London, 1887. pp. 275, 320, and 
377. 

35 Nashe, Works v. 129. 
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Whatever knowledge of Aretino was current in England was in a special 
sense the property of the satirists from Nashe to Marston. This knowl- 
edge would naturally be handed on to their successors in satiric drama. 
Marston, himself, wrote both satire and effective satiric comedy. So far 
as Jonson is concerned, it is important to remember that he refers to 
Aretino twice in a passage in Volpone: 


Volp. The poet 
As old in time as Plato, and as knowing 
Says, that your highest female grace is silence. 
Lady P. Which of your poets? Petrarch, or Tasso, or Dante? 
Guarini? Ariosto? Aretine? | 
Cieco di Hadria? I have read them all. 
Volp. (aside) Is everything a cause to my destruction? 
Lady P. 1 think I have two or three of them about me. 
Volp. (aside) The sun, the sea, will sooner both stand still 
Than her eternal tongue! Nothing can ’scape it. 
Lady P. Here’s Pastor Fido. 
Volp. (aside) Profess obstinate silence 
That’s now my safest. 
Lady P. All our English writers, 
I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 
Will deign to steal out of this author, mainly; 
Almost as much as from Montagnié: 
He has so modern and facile a vein, 
Fitting the time, and catching the court-ear! 
Your Petrarch is more passionate, yet he, 
In days of sonnetting, trusted them with much. 
Dante is hard, and few can understand him. 
But for a desperate wit, there’s Aretine; 
Only, his pictures are a little obscene.* 


This passage, besides adding its bit to the local color of what has been 
called Aretino’s Venice, glances satirically at the imitation of Italian 
authors in England. And it places in the same class with the author of 
Pastor Fido, with Montaigne and with Petrarch, all men known to have 
been widely copied in Elizabethan times, Pietro Aretino. Although 
Volpone was written and produced in 1606” and Epicene probably not 
until 1609,°* Jonson wrote no other comedy in this interval. He declares 
that his new work is conceived in a less severe spirit than were most of 
his earlier comedies. In the prologue to this play he explicitly gives up 


% Volpone 111, Sc. ii, Works 11 p. 234-236. 
87 Vide Herford and Simpson, op., cit. 11, 49. 
8 Tbid., p. 69. 
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the réle of castigator of vice and folly. He admits frankly that he writes 
to please his audience: 





Our wishes, like to those make public feasts, 
Are not to please the cook’s taste but the guests. 


In assuming a spirit of more boisterous gaiety he would be, consciously or 
unconsciously, approaching Aretino’s comic temper. Also, in writing 
entirely in prose he would be adopiing Aretino’s style. These character- 
istics would naturally accompany the central device of his farcical plot, 
which he clearly derived from that author. These facts make it safe to 
hazard at least this statement: in 1609 Jonson was well enough acquain- 
ted with the work of Pietro Aretino to draw heavily from one of his com- 
edies in constructing Epicene.*® It would not be strange if other satiric 
comedies written during the first decade of the seventeenth century 
should show traces of Aretino’s art. That the notorious Italian’s influ- 
ence upon English literature was extensive and that it was of importance 
in effecting the genesis and determining the form of these plays, I expect 
btw show in a forthcoming volume. 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 

University of Michigan 


3? Drummond’s statement that Jonson knew no Italian should be challenged at this 
point. Drummond, it will be recalled, quotes a number of his guest’s judgments of “‘Stran- 
ger Poets,” among whom are du Bartas, Petrarch, Guarini, and Ronsard. He then adds 
with obvious ill-nature, ‘‘All this to no purpose, for he neither doeth understand French 
nor Italianne” (Herford and Simpson, op. cit. 1, 134.). This is not the place to discuss ex- 
haustively the extent of Jonson’s knowledge of Italian. At this point it is enough to remem- 
ber that Drummond later in the Conversations contradicts his own incredible statement. He 
gives a list of Jonson’s own works which he says that his friend read to him. Among them 
he places “ Paraboste’s Pariane with his Lettere” (Herford & Simpson 1, 35). This is prob- 
ably a reference to a poem which appeared in Gizolamo Parabosco’s Ji Terzo Libro delle 
Lettre Amorose, published in Venice in 1553. At least it is a fact that in Volume vim of the 
Drummond manuscript, there is an Italian poem entitled “ Parabosco in his lettere amorose 
sendeth this madrigal to on (sic) of his mistresses.” It begins “Donna, un tempo di voi 
l’ira soffersi.” This is apparently the poem which Jonson had translated and to which 
Drummond refers. (For the whole matter cf. Herford & Simpson 1, 156.) This is evidence of 
considerable knowledge of Italian on the part of Jonson. There is of course the possibility, 
which McKerrow suggests, that there was an Elizabethan translation of some of Aretino’s 
work. In that case Jonson could have had a knowledge of it without using his Italian. 
After this article had been completed, my colleague, Professor M. P. Tilley, called my at- 
tention to H. Sellers’ article on “Italian Printed Books in England” [The Library, 4th 
Series, No. 2, Sept. 1924]. The author there chronicles the publication by John Wolfe of 
four of Aretino’s comedies in England, in Italian, during the year 1588, under the title 
Quattro Comedie [Marescalco, Talanta, Cortegiana, Hipocrito]. Although they were in- 
tended for circulation in Italy, illegal because of their having been placed on The Index, 
this English publication is an additional reason for assuming Jonson’s knowledge of 
Aretino’s comedies. 





XLI 


BACON’S NEW ATLANTIS AND CAMPANELLA’S CIVITAS 
SOLIS: A STUDY IN RELATIONSHIPS 


HEN Francis Bacon set down, in the fragment called the New 

Atlantis, his conception of a commonwealth as it ought to be, he 
was following a precedent of honorable antiquity. As we should expect, 
he shows obvious indebtedness to Plato’s Republic, Timaus, and Critias 
and to More’s Utopia; but the fact that the latest of these was a century 
old when Bacon began to write gave him scope for considerable origin- 
ality in creating a “perfect state” adapted to the thought of his own 
times. His notes and writings over a period of years show that many of 
the theories and projects that took form in the New Atlantis had long 
been in his mind. By 1608 he had perceived the importance to science of 
coéperation in research, had seen the suitability of a collegiate organiza- 
tion as an agency for carrying on scientific investigation, and had jotted 
down specific details of plans, problems, and equipment which show that 
his mind was occupied with the practical aspects of his ideal.t Although 
the opportunity to establish a college of research in an English university 


1G. C. Moore Smith, in the introduction, p. xv, to his edition of Bacon’s New Atlantis 
(Cambridge, 1919), writes: ‘Some private memoranda made by Bacon in July 1608 (see 
Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon, tv, 25, 66) show him pondering on the desirability of 
(1) a history of marvels, that is of nature erring or varying from her usual course, (2) a 
history of the observations and experiments of mechanical arts. But how were such his- 
tories to be obtained? Not without ‘command of wits and pens.’ Could he get himself trans- 
ferred to some office which would give it? Some office of authority, for instance, in some 
place devoted to learning? And so he adds the entry, ‘Layeng for a place to comand wytts 
and pennes. Westminster, Eton, Wynchester, Spec Trinity College in Cambridg, St Jhons 
in Camb. Maudlin College in Oxford.’ And then he frames in his mind a scheme for such a 
College of research as he proposed. 

‘Gyving pensions to 4 for search to compile the2 Histories ut supra. Foundac. of acollege 
for Inventors. 2 Galeries w** statuas for Inventors past and spaces or Bases for In- 
ventors to come And a Library and an Inginary. 

Qu. of the Order and Discipline, to be mixt w* some poynts popular to invite many to 
contribute and joyne. 

Qu. of the rules and p'scripts of their studyes and inquyries. 

Allowance for travailing; Allowance for experim®. Intelligence and correspondence wt 
y® universities abroad. 

Qu. of the Maner and praescripts touching Secrecy, tradition, and publication. 

Qu. of Remooves and Expulsions in case w**in a tyme some Invention woorthy be not 
produced. And likewise qu. of the honors and Rewards for Inventions. 

Vaults, fornaces, Tarraces for Insolacion; woork houses of all sorts.’ 

Here then we have already the plan for securing systematic investigation of the secrets 

of nature which 15 years later he recommended under the form of a parable in the New 
Atlantis.” 
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never came to Bacon, the concept of such an institution persisted until it 
became the soul of his Utopia—Salomon’s House, or the College of the Six 
Days’ Work, credited with having inspired the founding of the Royal 
Society. 

Bacon died April 9, 1626, and the New Atlantis was published by his 
literary executor, Dr. William Rawley, in 1627. The actual date of its 
composition has never been exactly determined, but in the opinion of 
Professor G. C. Moore Smith it is to be placed somewhere within the 
years 1622-16242 Under ordinary circumstances this approximation 
would be close enough, but in this instance the difference of a year or two 
might materially affect our judgment both of the incentive under which 
Bacon wrote and of the significance of his work. If the New Atlantis was 
written, as Spedding conjectures, in 1624,’ it was preceded within a year 
by a document from an Italian source which exhibits an arresting simi- 
larity to it, for in 1623 Tommaso Campanella had published in Frank- 
fort an exposition of his own utopian ideal under the title Civitas Solis.4 

Is there internal evidence that Bacon had read this treatise? If so, did 
it exert any influence upon him? If not, is there any significance in the 
coincidence of time, theme, and treatment? 

“The human understanding,” says Bacon, “‘when it has once adopted 
an opinion (either as being the received opinion or as being agreeable to 
itself) draws all things else to support and agree with it.”® With this warn- 
ing from the philosopher himself, the investigator should beware of leap- 
ing too hastily to his conclusions. Nevertheless, since Bacon’s acquain- 
tance with the Civitas Solis would have been entirely possible in 1624— 
the date to which the composition of the New Aitlantis is assigned by 
competent scholarship— one may be permitted to take this possibility as 
a working hypothesis in comparing the two ideal commonwealths. 

A glance at the authors may help us to appreciate more clearly the im- 
port of their work. Bacon needs no biographical introduction, but Cam- 
panella, who has received less attention from English than from Italian, 
German, and French critics® is not so familiar a personage to students of 
English literature.’ 

2 Ibid., pp. vii-viii. 

5 See his preface to the New Atlantis in the Works of Francis Bacon, edited by Spedding, 
Ellis, and Heath (New York and Cambridge, 1869), v, 349. 

4 Emile Dermenghem, Thomas Morus et Les Utopistes de la Renaissance (Paris, 1927), p. 
153. 

5 Novum Organum, First Book of Aphorisms, xLvt. 

6 A bibliography compiled from the catalogue entries of the New York and Boston Public 
Libraries, the Harvard University Library, the British Museum, and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and from the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929) shows that interest in Campanella 
has been reviving during the past hundred years. Beginning at 1826 after an interval of 
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The two men were of the same generation, Bacon only seven years the 
elder.* Gian Domenico Campanella was born at Stilo in Calabria in 1568, 
and entered the order of Friars Preachers in 1582 as Fra Tommaso. Both, 
as young men, were devoted to learning. Bacon’s aspiration to take all 
knowledge to be his province finds an echo in Campanella’s cry, after he 
had completed at the Dominican convent the study of all the sciences 
known at that time: “Tous les livres que contient le monde ne sauraient 
rassasier mon avidité profonde. Que n’ai-je pas dévoré, et pourtant je 
meurs faute d’aliment! . . . Désirant et cherchant, je tourne en tous sens, 
et plus je comprends, plus j’ignore.”’® As Bacon was dissatisfied with the 
narrowness of the Cambridge course of study, so Campanella became 
discontented with the limitations of his convent learning and fell under 
the influence of the De Rerum Natura of Bernardino Telesio, Italian 
philosopher and natural scientist of the sixteenth century. Telesio was a 
rebel against the accepted authority of abstract reason and an advocate 
of the experimental method,!®° a man whom Bacon called “‘novorum 
hominum primus.’ Campanella, like Bacon, rejected the guidance of 
Aristotle and turned to a study of man and nature. 

This choice led the Dominican monk along a tortuous path. He began 
a series of attacks upon established authority that caused the Inquisition 
to seize his manuscripts and imprison him for some months in Rome. He 
was absolved and released in 1595, but his patriotism and his dreams 
of universal brotherhood caused him to form an extensive conspiracy 
against Spanish rule, and brought about his arrest in 1599 for attempted 
rebellion and heresy. Although he suffered repeatedly the torments of 
the Inquisition, he saved his life by feigning madness, and was sentenced 





more than a century, translations, editions, biographies, and commentaries number 46, as 
follows: Italian, 26; German, 9; French, 6; English, 3; Polish, 2. Of these, 17 have appeared 
since 1904. 

7 A convenient and concise biographical sketch is contained in Professor Edmund G. 
Gardner’s Tommaso Campanella and His Poetry (Oxford, 1923). 

8 Bacon: b. Jan. 22, 1561—d. April 9, 1626. Campanella: b. Sept. 5, 1568—d. May 21, 
1639. 

9 Jean Signorel, ‘‘La Cité du Soleil de Thomas Campanella,” Mémoires de l’ Académie des 
Sciences, Inscriptions, et Belles-Lettres de Toulouse, 12™¢ série, tome 1 (1923), p. 28. 

10 Encyc. Brit. (1929), xx1, 909. “‘Telesio, Bernardino (1509-1588)”’: “Telesio was the 
head of the great South Italian movement which protested against the accepted authority 
of abstract reason, and sowed the seeds from which sprang the scientific methods of Cam- 
panella and Bruno, of Bacon and Descartes, with their widely divergent results. He pro- 
posed an inquiry into the data given by the senses, from which he held that all true knowl- 
edge really comes. . . . His system is a forerunner of all subsequent empiricism, scientific 
and philosophical, and marks clearly the period of transition from authority and reason to 
experiment and individual responsibility.” 

1 Signorel, op. cit., p. 28. 
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to an imprisonment that lasted until 1629.” During these years he wrote 
prolifically, both prose and poetry, setting forth his doctrines of meta- 
physics, “his conception of nature, his hatred of the corruption of the age 
a in religion and literature alike, his detestation of tyranny, his utopian 
+ and messianic dreams for the coming renovation of mankind.’ 

As early as 1602 Campanella had drawn up his plan for the City of the 
Sun. He wrote it first in Italian, but translated it into Latin in 1612, and 
hy gave it into the hands of his German disciple, Tobia Adami, who pub- 
1) lished it at Frankfort in 1623. The little work, which bears the title 
Civitas Solis, appendix Politice, Idea Reipublice Philosophice, is in- 
: corporated in a larger work, Realis Philosophie Epilogistice partes 
f quatuor, hoc est, de Rerum Natura, Hominum Moribus, Politica (cui 
i 
' 














Civitas Solis juncta est) et Oeconomica. 
4 It is this publication that might have fallen into the hands of Bacon ‘ 
during the interval between his public disgrace and his death, when he 
was devoting his entire time to literary and philosophical composition. 
It is natural to suppose that he would be in touch with writings of this 
kind. It would be easy to frame the hypothesis that his discovery of this 
a utopian ideal embodied in a greater work suggested to him a way of giv- 
ing expression, in connection with the task in which he was then engaged, 
| to the unrealized projects that had so long been in his mind. This would 
be in accord with the fact that although the New Ailantis was not de- 
signed as a part of the Jmstauratio Magna, Bacon’s plan, as Dr. Rawley 
gives it, was to publish it at the conclusion of the Sylva Sylvarum.™ 

The New Atlantis and the Civitas Solis are alike comparatively brief, 
and are approximately equal in length. The latter is complete, and the 
former, although unfinished, seems to have been intended for publication 

as it stands. Bacon, says Spedding, had included in the New Atlantis, as 
a : A if already known, the things he most wanted to know; but he could not 
is describe the process of their discovery until that process had been worked 
i out as he planned to do it in the Novum Organum. Therefore he stopped, ; 
ie perforce, and returned to his study of method, leaving the New Allantis 
nd to be completed at a time that never came. 

As a circumstance befitting an age of exploration, these two ideal 
commonwealths are brought to light by adventurous voyagers who, upon 
their return, tell the stories of their discoveries. In the Civitas Solis a 

Genoese sea-captain who has wandered over the whole earth carries on a 
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#2 For a more complete discussion of Campanella’s implication in the conspiracy, see 
: Gardner, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

4 8 Tbid., p. 10. 

; 1 Smith, op. cit., p. ix, quoting Dr. Rawley’s preface to the New Ailantis. 

‘ 18 Works of Francis Bacon, v, 350. 
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dialogue with his host, a Grandmaster of the Knights Hospitallers, in 
which he relates his experiences in the City of the Sun, in Taprobane, 
“immediately under the equator.” The citizens of this state have enter- 
tained him with utmost politeness, explained to him their social insti- 
tutions and their system of education, and allowed him to observe in 
practice the success of their theories. In the New Atlantis the speaker is 
one of a group of fifty-one English explorers who, having embarked from 
Peru for China and Japan, were driven by winds to a hitherto unknown 
island in the South Sea. Its location corresponds, roughly speaking, to 
that of Australia, which was only vaguely known when Bacon wrote. 
This company, likewise, was welcomed by the inhabitants of the island 
with unusual hospitality, and likewise was honored with the privilege of 
inquiring into the institutions of their state. 

The two states exhibit some striking similarities as well as some 
equally striking differences. Following the plan of narrative that has 
just been outlined, both authors discuss fundamental topics of domestic 
relationships, government, religion, relations with strangers, and the 
acquiring of knowledge. In the case of the last two topics the points of 
view are significant in their likeness; and in the case of the first three the 
antithesis is so direct as to be almost as significant as the similarities. 
Where Campanella advocates communism, Bacon extols the family; 
where Campanella describes a theocracy, with magistrates who win their 
positions through superior wisdom, Bacon describes a kingdom; where 
Campanella creates a religion that follows Christian principles but is not 
Christianity itself, Bacon creates a miracle to bestow Christianity upon 
his isolated state. Emphasis in one meets corresponding emphasis in the 
other. Campanella is definitely working out his own social theories. 
Bacon’s direct opposition may be mere coincidence, but considered in 
conjunction with the resemblance between their intellectual ideals, it 
takes on a new importance. 

Campanella introduces his voyagers to a society of communism, organ- 
ized under priest-magistrates who earn their offices through training and 
education. The supreme authority is held by a priest called Metaphysic, 
assisted by three priest-princes—Power, Wisdom, and Love—who repre- 
sent in Campanella’s philosophy the three primalities of Being. From 
them comes all the good that makes for happiness in life. Evil, on the 
other hand, has its source in self-love. Communism is established in the 
City of the Sun for the sake of eliminating self-love; for self-love springs 
from private ownership of property, and property is acquired and im- 
proved if a man has incentive in a home, a wife, and children. Hence the 
Solarians frown upon the family and upon the accumulation of private 
possessions. 
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All things are common with them, and their dispensation is by the authority of 
the magistrates. Arts and honours and pleasures are common, and are held in 
such a manner that no one can appropriate anything to himself.’ 


Instead of a permanent marriage relation based upon personal choice, 
there is a temporary relation ordered by officials according to principles 
of eugenics. 

Plato and Plutarch are partly responsible for Campanella’s ideas about 
this community existence, but it is not difficult to see that his own ex- 
perience in the monastic communism of the Dominicans has contributed 
to his interest in institutional life and has supplied him with certain de- 
tails of daily routine.'’ For example, there is the common dining hall: 


On one side sit the women, on the other the men; and as in the refectories of the 
monks, there is no noise. While they are eating, a young man reads a book from a 
platform, intoning distinctly and sonorously.'8 


As in the monastic system, their clothing is all of one pattern. It is dis- 
tributed to them at regular intervals and laundered at stated times. 
Every man, woman, and child is assigned to some piece of work. Every- 
one has a period of military training and a share in agricultural labors, 
besides the occupation that has been found to be best suited to his 
abilities. There are no slaves, and no one works for money. 


While duty and work is distributed among all, it only falls to each one to work for 
about four hours every day. The remaining hours are spent in learning joyously, 
in debating, in reading, in reciting, in writing, in walking, in exercising the mind 
and body, and with play.'® 


The religion that Campanella creates for the City of the Sun is a curi- 
ous mingling of Christian and pagan rites, theology and astrology, sense 
of sin and worship of nature. Religion is the center of the state, and the 
ethical function of the state is the developing of conscience.”° 


© Tommaso Campanella, The City of the Sun, translated by Thomas W. Halliday, and 
edited by Henry Morley in Ideal Commonwealths (London, 1896), p. 225. 

This text is incomplete, but inasmuch as the passages omitted are unimportant for the 
purposes of this paper, I have used it as a basis for reference because it is easily accessible. 
It is the only English translation that I know of. A complete text in French, translated by 
Jules Rosset, may be found in Giuvres Choisies de Campanella, précédées d’une notice par 
Mme. Louise Colet (Paris, 1844). 

17 Dermenghem, of. cit., p. 152: “ Entré 4 quatorze ans chez les dominicains, la vie mona- 
cale exercera sur lui une telle empreinte qu’il en fera le modéle de son Utopie. C’est a elle 
qu’il doit son goat pour la théocratie et pour la communauté de biens qu’il pousse jusqu’a 
la derniére limite.” 

18 Campanella, op. cit., p. 232. 

19 Tbid., pp. 237-238. 

2° Rodolfo di Mattei, ‘‘Il Pensiero Politico di Tommaso Campanella,” Politica (1925), 
xx, 5-23. 
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It is the duty of all the superior magistrates to pardon sins. Therefore the whole 
state by secret confession . . . tell their sins to the magistrates, who at once purge 
their souls and teach those that are inimical to the people.” 


There is an elaborate ceremony of human “‘sacrifice’’-—not resulting in 
death—as atonement for sin. Priests maintain a system of perpetual 
prayer for the people. 

This summarizes in a general way Campanella’s concept of the social 
relationships, the government, and the religion of his perfect state. From 
his background of prison and monastery he wrote of a contented people 
under just priest-magistrates who supplied all their needs, gave them as 
much as they deserved, and sent them happily through a somewhat 
monkish routine of work, study, and recreation, satisfied that the race 
was being managed “for the good of the commonwealth and not of 
private individuals, and the magistrates must be obeyed.’ 

If Bacon read the Civitas Solis shortly after its publication, we may, 
with not unreasonable imagination, trace in the New Aflantis a part of 
his possible reaction to the setting up of this type of commonwealth as 
an ideal. Bacon had neither the tyranny of oppression nor the haven of 
convent life to influence his choice of an ideal state. He saw no reason 
why his fictitious country of Bensalem should not be a kingdom ruled 
by a wise monarch. Loyal to the faith of the English church, he wanted 
no such doubtful substitute for Christianity as Campanella had offered. 
And with true English veneration for the family as a unit, he had no 
sympathy with Campanella’s institution of communism with its various 
ramifications. 

Bensalem, the city of the New Allantis, contains a population appar- 
ently as satisfied with its manner of life as are the people of the City of 
the Sun. For nineteen hundred years it has been flourishing under the 
tradition established by a revered king, Solamona. ‘‘This King had a 
large heart, inscrutable for good; and was wholly bent to make his 
Kingdome and People Happy.’ Knowing that the land was self-sus- 
taining, and realizing that continual contact with foreign countries 
might alter conditions for the worse, he placed certain restrictions upon 
foreign intercourse that succeeded in cutting off all open communication 
between Bensalem and other nations; and gradually, with the general 
decay of navigation since those early times, the world forgot that Ben- 
salem existed. If strangers ever wandered there by chance, they be- 
came so enamoured of the land that they never left it to tell the world 


21 Campanella, op. cit., p. 257. 
2 Tbid., p. 235. 
23 Bacon, New Aélantis, edited by G. C. Moore Smith, p. 20. 
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of their discovery. The inhabitants, on the other hand, were bound 
together by a common intellectual interest that not only absorbed their 
attention but kept them in touch with the rest of the world, as well. This 
interest was an institution of learning, established by the famous king 
and called Salomon’s House. It became, in those nineteen hundred years 
after Solamona’s reign, the very center of the life of the kingdom. 


When the English voyagers pay their visit, they observe the justifica- 
tion of Solamona’s policy in the prosperity of the country and in the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants. Here, indeed, are laws as strictly binding 
and as conscientiously obeyed as those of the City of the Sun. Here is 
the same paternal attitude in the monarchy as in the priest-magistrates. 
But Bensalem is not restrained by the severity that marks the life of the 
Solarians. There is no simple uniformity of dress, no prescribed routine, 
no Spartan or monastic emphasis upon discipline. The pageantry and 
color that form the background of ceremonies are reminiscent of the 
splendid régime of Elizabeth. The triumphal entry of a high dignitary is 
attended by the magnificence of satins and velvets, plumes and curls, 
gold and precious stones. Graceful exchange of courtesies lends to Ben- 
salem a courtly atmosphere that does not pervade the City of the Sun. 

The people of Bensalem are united in their ideals for the welfare of the 
state, but they have no such communistic life as belongs to the Solarians. 
On the contrary, marriage is held in the greatest reverence, and the 
family as an institution is honored not only with general respect but with 
specific recognition by the state. Two of the visitors are permitted to 
attend a solemn ceremony called the “Feast of the Family,” which is 
described with elaborate detail and evident approval. 

From the time of their arrival in Bensalem the Englishmen are im- 
pressed by the Christian character of their hosts, who are worthy of the 
name through their spirit and their kindly acts as well as through their 
profession of the faith. Emphasis upon Christianity is expressed in 
various ways. The first question of the welcoming official is “Are yee 
Christians?”’ The governor of the House of Strangers is a Christian 
priest, and he offers them his services “‘both as Strangers, and chiefly as 
Christians.” In response to their first question about this newly-dis- 
covered country—‘“‘how it was converted to the Faith’ —the Englishmen 
are given a long account of a miracle by which the people of Bensalem 

received Christianity from the Apostle Bartholomew, together with all 
the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments. The good Jew 
Joabin, who performs several friendly offices for the visitors, regards the 
religion of Bensalem with great kindness and acknowledges the high 
attributes of its Founder. 
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Thus far I have been concerned with matters in which Bacon’s point 
of view is opposed to that of Campanella. He has set up the family in 
place of communism, monarchy in place of theocracy, and Christianity 
in place of a composite religion of the author’s own imagining. But this, 
after all, is only a negative relationship. The two works have definite 
points in common. 

In both accounts, as we have seen, Europeans on voyages of discovery 
are welcomed as guests in strange Southern countries. This is the report 
of the Genoese sea-captain from the City of the Sun: 


To strangers they are kind and polite; they keep them for three days at the pub- 
lic expense; after they have first washed their feet, they show them their city and 
its customs, and they honour them with a seat at the council and public table, 
and there are men whose duty it is to take care of and guard the guests. But if 
strangers should wish to become citizens of their state, they try them first for a 
month on a farm, and for another month in the city, then they decide concerning 
them, and admit them with certain ceremonies and oaths. 


Beside this may be placed the account of the English visitors. They 
have been received with great kindness and conducted to the House 
of Strangers, where they are given comfortable quarters, “right good 
Viands,” and treatment for their sick. Here they are required to remain 
three days for rest and ease, in a sort of disguised quarantine. On the 
fourth day comes the governor of the house to offer his services: 


‘The State hath given you License to stay on Land for the space of sixe weeks. 
. . . Yee shall also understand, that the Strangers House is at this time Rich, and 
much aforehand; ... And therfore take yee no care; The State will defray you 
all the time you stay. . . . Onely this I must tell you, that none of you must goe 
above a Karan, (that is with them a mile and a halfe) from the walles of the 
Citty, without especiall leave.’* 


Furthermore, he tells them of the history of Bensalem’s laws touching 
strangers, and the policy of King Solamona, 


‘that of the Strangers, that should be permitted to Land, as many (at all times) 
mought depart as would; But as many as would stay, should have very good 
Conditions, and Meanes to live, from the State.’ 


The likeness of these passages, point by point, is apparent. It is as if 
the idea expressed in Campanella’s brief paragraph had been acted upon 
by a generous imagination and expanded through several paragraphs of 
gracious detail. But the most striking similarity in point of view is found 


* Campanella, op. cit., pp. 247-248. 
25 Bacon, of. cit., p. 9. 
% Ibid., p. 21. 
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in the portions that expound their theories of learning. These theories 
are worked out in two elaborate systems, differing in form, but cor- 


; responding in their foundation upon principles of observation and ex- 


periment rather than upon knowledge gained from books. 

In the City of the Sun, all learning is under the direction of the prince 
called Wisdom, who has for assistants thirteen doctors, each representing 
a branch of knowledge. The entire city is their schoolroom, and the plan 
of its buildings lends itself to the scheme in a peculiar fashion. The city 
is built in seven concentric circles, each marked by a double wall be- 
tween the portions of which is a continuous line of palaces joined to the 
walls themselves. Colonnades and galleries follow the interior and ex- 
terior of each circle, and these, together with the temple at the center of 
the city, form a vast museum containing specimens, reproductions, de- 
scriptions, and explanations representing all the sciences in a most in- 
genious manner. 

Astronomy and mathematics are demonstrated, with figures, defini- 
tions, and propositions. Geography and the history of countries with 
their customs, laws, and languages are set forth. Sciences are classified 
and each is described with some detail. In botany, for example, “‘all the 
different families of plants and herbs are depicted, and there is a live 
specimen of each plant in earthenware vessels.’”’ Their origins, natures, 
and uses (as in medicine) are all explained. Minerals, birds, insects, 
creeping animals, and larger animals are all studied with careful atten- 
tion to differentiation, habits, and uses. The mechanical arts are ex- 
hibited, and honor is given to inventors in science, in warfare, and in 
law. Some of the conceptions are fantastic; for instance, ‘“‘the inhabitants 
even have the art of representing in stone all the phenomena of the air, 
such as the wind, rain, thunder, the rainbow, &c.’* And the idea of ex- 
plaining each form accurately in “three little verses” seems lacking in 
scientific seriousness. Nevertheless, the scope of the design is large, and 
the theory of learning directly from the object, whenever that object is 
available, is noteworthy. 

After a detailed report of the vast amount of instruction these walls 
afford, the sea-captain adds: 

And when I asked with astonishment whence they had obtained our history, 
they told me that among them there was a knowledge of all languages, and that 
by perseverance they continually send explorers and ambassadors over the whole 
earth, who learn thoroughly the customs, forces, rules, and histories of the na- 
tions, bad and good alike. These they apply all to their own republic, and with 


27 Campanella, op. cit., p. 222. 
%8 Tbid., p. 220. 
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this they are well pleased. I learnt that cannon and typography were invented by 
the Chinese before we knew of them. There are magistrates who announce the 
meaning of the pictures, and boys are accustomed to learn all the sciences, with- 
out toil and as if for pleasure; but in the way of history only until they are ten 
years old.?® 

The Solarians have, besides these inventions from other nations, cer- 
tain creations of their own that do not exist elsewhere. Among these are 
ships that ‘“‘go over the waters without rowers or the force of the wind, 
but by a marvellous contrivance,’*° and ‘“‘wagons fitted with sails which 
are borne along by the wind even when it is contrary, by the marvellous 
contrivance of wheels within wheels.’’*! ° 

They apply their study of science not only to mechanical arts but to ~ 
problems of health. Because of their attention to proper rules of hygiene 
and diet, they are singularly free from illness, and their knowledge of 
medicine combats disease. The question of food values, for health, ex- 
tends its influence over the problem of agricultural methods. 

They are aware that their criterion of learning is not like that of other 
peoples, who 
consider that man most learned who knows most of grammar, or logic, or of 
Aristotle or any other author. For such knowledge as this . . . much servile la- 
bour and memory work is required, so that a man is rendered unskilful; since he 
has contemplated nothing but the words of books and has given his mind with 
useless result to the consideration of the dead signs of things. Hence he knows 
not in what way God rules the universe, nor the ways and customs of nature and 
the nations.” 


Thus, crudely but imaginatively, Campanella gives his conception of 
the range, the application, and the importance of science as the founda- 
tion of learning. As we turn to Bacon, we find that his scientific project, 
on a grander scale, is the “very Eye’’ of the New Aflantis, as it is said 
to be of the country of Bensalem. This project, originated by King 
Solamona and known as Salomon’s House, is a society “dedicated to the 
Study of the Works and Creatures of God.” Its stupendous aim is “the 
Knowledge of Causes, and Secrett Motions of Things; And the Enlarg- 
ing of the bounds of Humane Empire, to the Effecting of all Things 
possible.’ Far from being a schoolroom in which boys have pictures and 
specimens explained to them, this is an institute where men carry on vast 
research. Its scope is revealed in an amassing of detail that defies ade- 
quate summary and that can be indicated only by incomplete enumera- 
tion. 

2 Ibid., pp. 223-224. %® Jbid., pp. 229-230. 


3° Tbid., p. 249 83 Bacon, op. cit., p. 22. 
31 Tbid., p. 248. 4 Tbid., p. 34. 
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Here indeed is the Utopia of the scientist. Resources, equipment 
yractical encouragement are apparently unlimited. There are la 
tories for every conceivable experiment—some in caves 600 fathoms 
inder ground, others on towers half a mile high. All the elements 
under observation. Orchards and gardens provide opportunity for experi 
ments with trees and plants, through grafting, inoculating, and th 


various soils. There are collections of beasts and birds, whi 
sed not only for exhibition as rare specimens, but also for “Di 
and Trialls,” that scientists may “take light, what may be wrought up 
he Body of Man.’ 


} 


Workers perform experiments with foods; prepare a variety of medi 


ines; manufacture paper, linen, silks, tissues, glass, metals, and precicus 


tones. Pelescopes and microscopes they put to various uses. In thei 


Sound-Houses”’ they have discovered new harmonies, made new musi 
al instruments, and invented aids to hearing. There are “‘Engine 
Houses” where are prepared engines for all sorts of motions, instruments 
f war, gunpowder, and fireworks. “Wee imitate also Flights of Birds,”’ 
idds the narrator; ““Wee have some Degrees of Flying in the Ayre. Wee 
have Shipps and Boates for Going under Water, and Brooking of Seas.’ 
New and profitable inventions are published. Forecasts are made of 
storms or changes of temperature, comets or eclipses, earthquakes o7 
floods, diseases or plagues; and if any counsel may be given for preven- 
tion or remedy, science is called to aid. Salomon’s House possesses two 
ong and fair galleries, in one of which are placed “‘Patternes and Samples 
of all manner of the more Rare and Excellent Inventions,” and in the 
ther, statues of the principal inventors.” 
Che work of this complex institution is carried on through a number 
f agencies. Besides the men who are constantly trying new experiments 
there are others who tabulate what has been done, seek practical applica- 
tions for new discoveries, or interpret what has been found “‘into Greater 
Observations, Axiomes, and Aphorismes.’** Twelve men, moreover, are 
sent forth periodically on secret missions to foreign lands, their errand 
eing described as 
ely to give us Knowledge of the Affaires and State of those Countries to which 
hey were designed; and especially of the Sciences, Arts, manufactures, and In- 
entions of all the World; And withall to bring unto us, Books, instruments, and 
Patternes, in every kinde. ... Thus you see, wee maintaine a Trade, not for 
ld, Silver, or Jewels; nor for Silkes; nor for Spices; nor any other Commodity 
id., p. 37. 
id., p. 43. 
’ Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
‘bid., pp. 44-45. 
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Here indeed is the Utopia of the scientist. Resources, equipment, and 
practical encouragement are apparently unlimited. There are labora- 
tories for every conceivable experiment—some in caves 600 fathoms 
under ground, others on towers half a mile high. All the elements are 
under observation. Orchards and gardens provide opportunity for experi- 
ments with trees and plants, through grafting, inoculating, and the use 
of various soils. There are collections of beasts and birds, which are 
used not only for exhibition as rare specimens, but also for ‘‘Dissections 
and Trialls,” that scientists may “‘take light, what may be wrought upon 
the Body of Man.’’® : 

Workers perform experiments with foods; prepare a variety of medi- 
cines; manufacture paper, linen, silks, tissues, glass, metals, and precious 
stones. Telescopes and microscopes they put to various uses. In their 
“‘Sound-Houses”’ they have discovered new harmonies, made new musi- 
cal instruments, and invented aids to hearing. There are “Engine- 
Houses” where are prepared engines for all sorts of motions, instruments 
of war, gunpowder, and fireworks. “Wee imitate also Flights of Birds,” 
adds the narrator; ““Wee have some Degrees of Flying in the Ayre. Wee 
have Shipps and Boates for Going under Water, and Brooking of Seas.’ 

New and profitable inventions are published. Forecasts are made of 
storms or changes of temperature, comets or eclipses, earthquakes or 
floods, diseases or plagues; and if any counsel may be given for preven- 
tion or remedy, science is called to aid. Salomon’s House possesses two 
long and fair galleries, in one of which are placed “‘Patternes and Samples 
of all manner of the more Rare and Excellent Inventions,” and in the 
other, statues of the principal inventors.*” 

The work of this complex institution is carried on through a number 
of agencies. Besides the men who are constantly trying new experiments, 
there are others who tabulate what has been done, seek practical applica- 
tions for new discoveries, or interpret what has been found “‘into Greater 
Observations, Axiomes, and Aphorismes.””** Twelve men, moreover, are 
sent forth periodically on secret missions to foreign lands, their errand 
being described as 
‘onely to give us Knowledge of the Affaires and State of those Countries to which 
they were designed; and especially of the Sciences, Arts, manufactures, and In- 
ventions of all the World; And withall to bring unto us, Books, Instruments, and 
Patternes, in every kinde. ... Thus you see, wee maintaine a Trade, not for 
Gold, Silver, or Jewels; nor for Silkes; nor for Spices; nor any other Commodity 


8 Tbid., p. 37. 
% Tbid., p. 43. 
37 Thid., pp. 45-46. 
38 Thid., pp. 44-45. 
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of Matter; But onely for Gods first Creature, which was light: To have Light (I 
say) of the Growth of all Parts of the World.’*? 


Bacon’s vision is more spectacular than Campanella’s, and to the 
modern mind his plan for research seems more mature than Campanella’s 


plan for instruction. Both, however, are concerned with origins and uses; |. 


both are interested in the infinite possibilities of applying scientific 
knowledge to the problems of daily living. They are working with the 
same material. However bizarre Campanella’s method may seem, the 
kind of thing he wants his students to learn is precisely what Bacon’s 
scientists must know in order to carry on their experiments. 

It is time now to take account of this comparison of the two ideal 
commonwealths and to sum up its findings. Both, as we have seen, follow + 
an empirical trend of thought that belongs distinctly to their own day, 
although they go back to Plato, Plutarch, and More for inspiration and 
example. Each, we have noted, exhibits characteristics that have grown 
directly out of the life experiences of the author. Campanella’s com- 
munism represents his monastic training and his revolt against tyranny. 
His religious system shows the combined influences of the break-down 
of the principle of authority, his belief in the importance of religion, a 
curious strain of medieval astrology, and again his monasticism. His 
ideas on theocratic government come from the church and particularly 
from the monastery. His interest in scientific observation as the principle 
of learning follows the leadership of Telesio. Bacon’s institution of 
Salomon’s House represents a long-contemplated scheme for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge.*® His kingdom of Bensalem is an idealization 
of the form of government with which he had long been closely associ- 
ated, with, perhaps, a suggestion of flattery for the monarch of England. 
His emphasis upon Christianity as the religion of the state may reflect 
the English union of church and state that had so recently been a subject 
of controversy. 

But, someone may inquire, if these two works are thus directly the 
products of Renaissance influences and individual interests, why need 
there be any question of Bacon’s acquaintance with Campanella to ac- 
count for similarities of theme? The coincidence of time may be merely 
an accident. 

Perhaps that is true; but can accident be a sufficient explanation for 
the points of contact in treatment? Among many possibilities for em- 
phasis, Bacon has centered his interest upon a limited number of topics— 
in fact, only upon topics that are included in the Civitas Solis; and 


89 Thid., p. 24. 
40 Cf. Spedding, Works of Francis Bacon, v, 351. 
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thereby he raises a question as to the reasons for his choice. Why, for 
example, should he place so much emphasis upon the importance of the 
family? The family, of course, is a basic unit in society; but, for that very 
reason, unless it were threatened by some generally alarming social con- 
dition (which was not the case), or unless some specific attack were made 
upon it, we might expect Bacon to treat this ancient institution some- 
what as a matter of course—or at least to give it a place of less promi- 
nence in se broad a field of discussion. If, however, he were familiar with 
the Civitas Solis, there would be a special reason for his treating it as he 
does. Campanella’s communistic state does not meet with his approval; 
therefore he protests. 

The same thing may be said for his emphasis upon Christianity in 
Bensalem. The country was not so isolated from the rest of the world 
as to be prevented from receiving this religion through its wandering 
ambassadors—if Bacon had chosen to give that brief explanation for the 
presence of Christianity. His treatment savors more of the championship 
of a cause than of a mere accounting for a situation. The religious strife 
in England might have inspired him to advocate a state church, but it 
would not have aroused him to take up the cudgels as he does in behalf 
of Christianity. If, however, he had recently read of a utopian ideal— 
created by a Christian monk—in which Christianity was not included, 
and if he viewed the situation with disfavor, he might easily have been 
moved to give special prominence to this faith in his own ideal common- 
wealth. 

When we consider the relationship between the portions of these works 
in which the authors are following similar lines of thought, we must 
discriminate between ideas that were unquestionably Bacon’s own, and 
ideas that might have been suggested to him by a reading of Campanella. 
Salomon’s House and the walls of the City of the Sun are two different 
concepts that have grown from the same principle of founding knowledge 
upon observation of facts. We have seen that Bacon had had this idea in 
his mind for some fifteen years. How, then, can it be connected with 
Campanella? The very fact that it had been so long in his mind without 
materializing gives significance to its appearance in a utopian form al- 
most simultaneously with the Civitas Solis. Bacon had failed to make his 
vision a reality in an English university. A reading of the Civitas Solis 
would have suggested to him another way to set his theories before the 
world. The idea of creating a utopian commonwealth fascinated him, 
and he went to work at once, presenting his scheme for the advancement 
of learning with fewer flaws than Campanella’s possesses, and with 
wider scope, more attention to detail, and richer scientific imagination. 

The possibility of truth in this hypothesis may be substantiated by 
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more contacts than those of theme, organization, and points of view. 
There are certain minor parallels of thought and statement that are in- 
teresting to observe. The similarity of the treatment of strangers has 
already been shown: the entertainment at public expense, the special 
officials to care for guests, the limitations upon strangers’ movements, 
and the conditions attending the bestowal of citizenship are all curiously 
alike. In the City of the Sun, ‘“‘they say that children are bred for the 
preservation of the species, and not for individual pleasure. . . . There- 
fore the breeding of children has reference to the commonwealth, and 
not to individuals.’’*' In Bensalem the king pays special honor to the 
Feast of the Family, for “they say, the King is debtor to no man, but for 
propagation of his subjects.’’” 

. In the City of the Sun there are medical officers who act as dietitians 
for the community; in Bensalem there is a “conservator of health’? who 
warns the citizens against exposing themselves to contagious diseases. 
The magistrates of the City of the Sun are priests, and the governor of 
Bensalem’s House of Strangers is a priest. The men who hold the posi- 
tions of greatest dignity and reverence, in both states, ho!d them be- 
cause they have attained profound wisdom. 

The Solarians “continually send explorers and ambassadors over the 
whole earth, who learn thoroughly the customs, forces, rule, and his- 
tories of the nations’’;* and Salomon’s House is substantially aided by 
the expeditions of similar ambassadors. The walls of the City of the Sun 
constitute a public museum, with their specimens of all forms of nature; 
and Salomon’s House possesses a similar museum in one of its ‘‘long and 
fair galleries.’” Both have set up Halls of Fame with statues in honor of 
famous inventors.“ In the matter of new inventions, Bacon’s imagination 
has outrun Campanella’s. It is notable that where Campanella forecast 
the automobile and the steamboat, Bacon has conceived the aeroplane 
and the submarine.® 

Various objections may be interposed to the suggestion that Bacon 
had read the Civitas Solis. It may be argued, for example, that the New 
Ailantis is incomplete, and that parallels in emphasis cannot, therefore, 
be discussed in their proper relation to the whole work. Though this is 
true, scholars are of the opinion that the unfinished portion would have 

41 Campanella, op. cit., p. 236. 

# Bacon, op. cit., p. 27. 

48 Campanella, op. cit., p. 224. 

“ This idea, of course, is as original with Bacon as with Campanella. Compare footnote 1, 

45 Sir William John Berry, K.C.B., “Submarine,” Encyc. Brit. (1929), xx1, 492: “The 
history of the submarine dates from 1620 when Cornelius van Drebel, a Dutchman in the 
service of King James I of England, built such a vessel, which is stated to have been navi- 
gated by twelve rowers at a depth of 12 to 15 feet for several hours in the Thames.” 
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dealt with the method of scientific investigation” rather than with the 
general problems of society. 

Again, one may ask why, if Bacon had read Campanella, he makes no 
direct reference to him, as he does to More and Plato. The reason for this 
omission, of course, we do not know; yet in the light of the repeated 
practice of writers of his day, one cannot take Bacon’s failure to mention 
Campanella as conclusive proof that he had not read his work. 

One may ask, furthermore, whether Campanella ever became gener- 
ally known in England. The earliest direct reference I have found occurs 
in the third edition (1628) of The Anatomy of Melancholy, wherein 
Burton mentions Campanella’s De Sensu Rerum.“ In the fourth edition 
(1632) the address of Democritus Ivnior to the Reader, pp. 62-3, contains 
the following passage: ‘‘Vtopian parity is a kind of government, to be 
wished for, rather than effected, Respub. Christianopolitana, and that 
new Aillantis, witty fictions, but meere Chimera’s....’’ In the fifth 
edition (1638) after the title Respub. Christianopolitana, p. 63, Burton 
has inserted ““Campanella’s city of the Sun.” Thus it is evident, not only 
that the Civitas Solis was known in England fifteen years after its publica- 
tion, but that its likeness to Bacon’s New Allantis was recognized. The 
Utrecht, 1643, edition of Bishop Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alier et Idem 
contains the Civitas Solis and the New Atlantis, added “propter affini- 
tatem materiae.”’ Except in the title,“* the volume contains no editorial 
comment on the reasons for associating these utopias. 


“ Spedding, Works of Francis Bacon, v, 349-350, suggests that Salomon’s House is fur- 
nished with the instruments and preparations that Bacon himself felt the want of. The 
difficulties that he had encountered in his single-handed efforts to provide that apparatus 
for himself suggested the constitution and regulations of a society formed to cope with 
them. “He had but to set down as known all that he himself most longed to know. But here 
he was obliged to stop. He could not describe the process of a perfect philosophical inves- 
tigation; because it must of course have proceeded by the method of the Novum Organum, 
which was not yet expounded. Nor could he give a particular example of the result of such 
investigation in the shape of a form or an Axiom; for that presupposed the completion, not 
only of the Novum Organum, but (at least in some one subject) of the Natural History also; 
and no portion of the Natural History complete enough for the purpose was as yet pro- 
ducible. Here, therefore, he stopped; and it would seem that the nature of the difficulty 
which stood in his way had reminded him of the course he ought to take; for just at this 
point (as we learn from Dr. Rawley) he did in fact leave his fable and return to his work.” 

‘7 Part 1, section 1, member 11, subs. 5, p. 19. These passages in The Anatomy were called 
to my attention by Mr. Hans J. Gottlieb of New York University, and the references were 
verified for me in the Harvard University Library through the kindness of Professor Hyder 
E. Rollins. 

* The title-page: Mundus Alter et Idem. Sive Terra Australis antehac semper incognita; 
longis itineribus peregrini Academici nuperrimé lustrata. Authore Mercurio Britannico. Ac- 
cessit propter affinitatem materiae Thomae Campanellae, Civitas Solis. et Nova Ailantis. 
Franc. Baconis, Bar. de Verulamio. Ultraiecti, A pud Joannem a W aesberge Anno cIdI9CXLIt. 
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That this linking of names did not lead to further comparison of 
theories, is probably explained by the prejudice against Campanella that 
was created in England by his De Monarchia Hispanica Discursus. 
Edmund Chilmead, who in 1654 made the first English translation of 
Campanella’s De Monarchia,® in his brief introduction to this treatise 
supplies testimony that Campanella’s works could easily be procured 
in London. After referring to Campanella as a man “‘as famous for his 
Sufferings, as for his Learning,”’ he adds: ‘‘And as for his Learning, who- 
soever would understand how large, and General that was . . . may have 
recourse to other Tracts of his, that are written of Several Subjects, both 
in Divinity, Philosophy, Politicks, Astrology, and what not! which the 
shops will everywhere furnish him with.” 

A second edition appeared in 1659,*! but the new title-page and preface 
show a startling change from Chilmead’s generous and unprejudiced 
estimate of the author: 


Thomas Campanella, an Italian friar and second Machiavel, his advice to the King 
of Spain for attaining the universal Monarchy of the World: particularly concern- 
ing England, Scotland, and Ireland, how to raise division between King and parlia- 
ment, to alter the government from a Kingdome to a commonwealth, Thereby embroil- 
ing England in Civil War to divert the English from disturbing the Spaniard in 
bringing the Indian Treasure into Spain. Also for reducing Holland by procuring 
war betwixt England, Holland, and other Sea-faring Countries, affirming as most 
certain, that if the King of Spain become master of England and the Low Countries, 
he will quickly be Sole Monarch of all Europe, and the greatest part of the new world. 
Translated into English by Ed. Chilmead, and published for awakening the English 
to prevent the approaching ruine of their Nation. With an admonitorie Preface by 
William Prynne of Lincolnes-Inn Esquire.™ 


49 4 Discourse touching the Spanish Monarchy. Wherein we have a Politica’ Glasse, repre- 
senting each particular Country, Province, Kingdome, and Empire of the World, with wayes 
of Government by which they may be kept in Obedience. As also, The Causes of the Rise and 
Fall of each Kingdom and Empire. ... Newly translated into English, according to the 
Third Edition of this Book in Latine. London, Philemon Stephens, 1654. 

5° Italics are mine. 

51 London, P. Stephens. 

% Prynne’s preface elaborates upon the theme of the title-page, asserting that Cam- 
panella’s projects have been actually in operation “ever since the year 1647 till this pres- 
ent,” and were the primary instigation of the Commonwealth with all its attendant evils. 
He predicts that the Spaniard and the Pope may take advantage of England’s weakness, 
“which imminent danger and approaching ruine we have no probable means left to pre- 
vent, but by a speedy cordial Christian union between our lawful KING, long exiled Head 
and members.” Whether this be not so, he concludes, “let the Reader resolve when he hath 
perused Campanella of whom I have oft made mention in my late publications, and was one 
chief cause of its Translation into English.” Possibly Chilmead, who had died in 1654, 
would have been as surprised to see his translation thus presented as would Campanella, 
had he lived to see himself an instrument of propaganda for the English Restoration. 
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Here is hostility rampant. In the minds of such patriotic Englishmen 
as the choleric Prynne, Campanella was no longer a wise philosopher, 
but a wily political enemy; and so he remained. When Henry Stubbe, 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, published in 1670 an attack upon Bishop 
Sprat, historian of the Royal Society, he entitled it Campanella Revived, 
or an inquiry into the history of the Royal Society, whether the virtuosi there 
do not pursue the projects of Campanella for the reducing of England into 
Popery. It is a curious coincidence that, although the Civitas Solis is not 
the work that sets forth these projects, its author is summoned as a 
means of attacking the society that originated in Salomon’s House. As 
these titles indicate, England’s antipathy for ‘““Popery”’ prevented her 
from seeing Campanella as anything but a “second Machiavel”’; and 
with the author’s reputation thus established, his work was not likely 
to be examined in its own century from any other point of view. Doubt- 
less this situation accounts for the fact that the “affinity” between Bacon 
and Campanella recognized in The Antomy of 1638 and in Bishop Hall’s 
edition of 1643 has not been studied to any great extent. 

That this affinity exists is obvious. If, indeed, the connection between 
the two is not a conscious one, the coincidence of time, theme, and treat- 
ment testifies to the wide currency of the idea of a scientific basis for 
knowledge in the seventeenth century, and shows how inevitable em- 
piricism was as an outgrowth of Renaissance thinking. On the other 
hand, if Campanella’s Civitas Solis actually provided Bacon with the 
immediate incentive to lay aside temporarily his work on the /nstauratio 
Magna and to set down, in the New Atlantis, his conception of a com- 
monwealth as it ought to be, we may thank the Italian monk for having 
contributed indirectly to the founding of the Royal Society. 


ELEANOR DICKINSON BLODGETT 
New York University 


53 For this reference I am indebted to Miss Ella T. Riske of Western Reserve University. 
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XLII 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY 


HE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY was long regarded as the work of 

Cyril Tourneyr, but in recent years scholars have vigorously denied 
his authorship. Though this discussion has demonstrated the weakness of 
the case for Tourneur, it has not thus far resulted in establishing general 
agreement as to the true author of the play.! 

Aside from Tourneur, the dramatist who has been most repeatedly 
suggested as the author of The Revenger’s Tragedy is Thomas Middleton. 
Professor Oliphant as long ago as 1911,? expressing his doubt of Tour- 
neur’s authorship, suggested Middleton’s name, but dismissed it from 
consideration. Fifteen years later, however, Mr. Oliphant, in his article, 
“The Authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy,’® definitely rejected Tour- 
neur and argued for Middleton. Still later, in his volume on Beaumont 
and Fletcher, he writes: ““The Revenger’s Tragedy, which I am firmly 
convinced is Middleton’s.’* He bases his conviction that Middleton is 
the author upon his observation that this play exhibits metrical peculiar- 
ities, expressions of thought, and dramatic method which are similar, if 
not identical, to those employed elsewhere by Middleton.’ With regard 
to Tourneur’s methad, on the other hand, Mr. Oliphant declares: “In 
The Atheists Tragedy we find nothing forecasting the work in The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy,’ 

The question of Middleton’s authorship possesses some importance 
in view of the date of The Revenger’s Tragedy. For this play, if written by 
Middleton, is his earliest extant tragedy.’ Accordingly, if we have more 
than one tragedy by Middleton before he collaborated with William 
Rowley in The Changeling, A Fair Quarrel, and The Spanish Gipsy, this 
should supply additional evidence of Middleton’s method in tragedy 
which can be used in determining more satisfactorily his share in these 


1 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1924, vol. rv, indicates that the ascrip- 
tion of The Revenger’s Tragedy to Cyril Tourneur began with the seventeenth century cata- 
loguers, Kirkman and Archer. Here may also be found an indication of the disagreement 
among modern scholars concerning the authorship of the play. 

2 E. H.C. Oliphant, MP vit (1910-11) pp. 411-460. 

3 SP xxi (1926) pp. 157-168. 

4 The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, New Haven, 1927, p. 450. 

5 SP xxim (1926) pp. 157-168. 

6 The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 91. 

7 E. K. Chambers, op. cit., does not list Women Beware Women, a tragedy of Middleton. 
A. H. Bullen, Middleton’s editor, prints the play in the standard edition of Middleton’s 
Works, London, 1885-86. 
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782 The Author of “The Revenger’s Tragedy” 


plays.* The present paper, without repeating the evidence already as- 
sembled by Mr. Oliphant, undertakes to supply further confirmation 
to the view that Middleton was the author of The Revenger’s Tragedy. 
To the many parallels noted by Mr. Oliphant between The Revenger’s 
Tragedy and Middleton’s plays, may be added the following similarities 
both in thought and word:® 
(1) The Revenger’s Tragedy, 1v, iv, p. 413 
_ “A bawd! a name far loathsomer than hell!” 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, tv, ii, ll. 3-4 
“To be a bawd / Hell has not such an office.” 
(2) The Revenger’s Tragedy, t, ii, p. 353 
“One incestuous kiss pricks open hell.” 
Middleton’s The Phoenix, t, ii, 1. 102 
“A kiss is the gamut to pricksong.”’ 
(3) The Revenger’s Tragedy, u1, i, p. 369 
“Virginity is a paradise locked up.” 
Middleton’s No Wit, No Help like a Woman’s 1, i, ll. 209-210. 
“Virginity / Is no such cheap ware as you make account of.” 
« (4) The Revenger's Tragedy, tv, iii, p. 413 
“Most women have small waists the world throughout; 
But their desires are thousand miles about.” 
Middleton’s The Phoenix, 1, vi, 1. 135 
“How small are women’s waists to their expenses!” 
(5) The Revenger’s Tragedy, i, ii, p. 373 
“IT know this, which I never learnt in schools, 
The world’s divided into knaves and fools.” 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, 11, i, ll. 120-121 
“Wit, by experience bought, foils wit at school; 
Who proves a deeper knave than a spent fool?” 
(6) The Revenger’s Tragedy, i, ii, p. 348 
“Thrown ink upon the forehead of our state;” 


Middleton’s The Phoenix, 1, i, 1. 4 
“In our grave council’s foreheads,” 


8 P. G. Wiggin, An Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley Plays, Boston, 
1897. In the thirty years and more since Miss Wiggin made her admirable study, many 
new facts about Middleton’s work have been found. See also E. C. Morris, “Introduction” 
The Spanish Gipsie and All’s Lost by Lust, Belles Lettres Series, Boston, 1908. 

® The line references for Middleton’s plays are from Bullen’s edition, op. cit.; and the 
page references for The Revenger’s Tragedy are from J. A. Symonds’s edition, The Best 
Plays of Webster and Tourneur, Mermaid Series, London, 1887. 
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The Puritan (possibly by Middleton) v, iv, l. 6 

“. .. but upon your own forehead, that know not ink from milk?” 
(7) The Revenger’s Tragedy, 1, i, p. 347 

“For to be honest is not to be i’ the world.” 


Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters, rv, iv, 1. 46 
“Be honest, then the devil will ne’er assume thee:”’ 
(8) The Revenger’s Tragedy, I, ii, p. 353 


“T would thank that sin 
That could most injure him,” 


And again in The Revenger’s Tragedy, t, ii, p. 354 
“The sin of feasts, drunken adultery! 
I feel it swell me; my revenge is just!’’ 
Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters, rv, i, 1. 28 
“Sin’s hate is the best gift that sin bestows:” 

(9) The Revenger’s Tragedy, 1, i, p. 1 
“And thou his son, as impious steeped as he:” 


Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, 11, i, ll. 292-293 
“Thou fair and wicked creature, steept in art!” 


We may next examine the dramatic structure of The Revenger’s 
Tragedy. In the writing of plays the,Elizabethans, imitative as they were 
of the successful dramatic devices, showed, I believe, some individuality 
in their use of these devices. For example, although long soliloquies and 
asides are common, very few dramatists use these devices to begin a 
play. The Revenger's Tragedy, it will be observed, begins with an aside 
(virtually a soliloquy after line 14) when the torchlight procession no 
longer claims Vendice’s attention, and he turns to contemplate the skull 
of his mistress. Vendice not only characterizes the Duke, the Duchess, 
and her step-sons, but also explains the reason why he would seek re- 
venge. Similarly, in Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One Witgood 
begins the play with a soliloquy, describing his uncle and telling why he 
would seek revenge. We must bear in mind that in both plays the protag- 
onist delivers the opening soliloquy. Both Vendice and Witgood de- 
nounce lechery. Here we have an example of the individual dramatist 
using a common device in an uncommon way. 

In The Revenger’s Tragedy the scenes of the minor action are dramati- 
cally effective as units rather than as a developed minor plot. Such was 
Middleton’s method in his comedies of London life.'° 


10 W. D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in His Comedies of Lon- 
don Life, Chicago, 1925, pp. 17-18. 
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In The Revenger’s Tragedy the climax of the protagonist’s machinations 
is worked out in a masque. While the author of this play may have had 
in mind the example of Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, it is never- 
theless to be remembered that Middleton had just written comedies 
with this device used to resolve the action. In Your Five Gallants Fits- 
grave shows the rascality of his rival suitors to Katherine, in a masque." 
In A Mad World, My Masters Follywit endeavors to steal from his 
grandfather, by means of a play within the play.” The closing scenes of 
Middleton’s comedies of London life invariably reveal, as the dramatist 
approaches the dénouement, hurried work with a spectacular ending for 
the action.* 

In The Revenger’s Tragedy the use of disguise by Vendice to carry out 
his stratagems recalls Middleton’s The Phoenix. Phoenix, the Duke’s 
son, uses disguise from Act I to the closing scene of the play. As a matter 
of fact, disguise is used excessively by Middleton in his comedies of 
London life: Michaelmas Term, A Trick to Catch the Old One, Your Five 
Gallants, The Family of Love, and A Mad World, My Masters. In The 
Revenger’s Tragedy the use of disguise for dramatic irony is in accord with 
Middleton’s method." Hence the dramatic irony underlying the dialogue 
of Act 11, sc. i, of The Revenger’s Tragedy, in which Vendice appears in 
disguise before his mother and sister, recalls several scenes in Middle- 
ton’s Michaelmas Term, in which Lethe deceives his mother and the 
Country Wench her father.’® Both Vendice and Lethe seek to have their 
mothers serve as bawds. 

In replying to a suit brought against him in Trinity term May 6, 
1606, by the manager of the Revel’s Children at Blackfriars, Middleton 
claimed that he had fulfilled his obligation by writing a tragedy called 
The Viper and Her Brood." Of significance is the decisive information 
afforded by this statement that Middleton wrote a tragedy as early as 
1606.'* It was in the succeeding year that The Revenger’s Tragedy was 
registered. It is, moreover, a striking coincidence that Eld should have 
entered in the register Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One and The 
Revenger’s Tragedy on the same day, October 7, 1607.'* In this same year 
four of Middleton’s plays were registered, as well as The Puritan,”° 
which Middleton may have written. 

Uy, ii. 
18 y, ii. 
3 W. D. Dunkel, of. cit., pp. 24-26, 

4 Tbid., pp. 75-77; 90-92. 

By, i. 

16 rT, i. 

17H. N. Hillebrand, “The Viper and Her Brood,” MLN xx (1927) pp. 35-38. 

18 Tbid., p. 35. 
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3 é No play entitled The Viper and Her Brood has come down to us, but 
one is tempted to ask whether this may not be merely another name 
for The Revenger’s Tragedy. It will be observed that in The Revenger's 
Tragedy there is a vile Duchess, described as one “that will do with 
devil’ ;?! she has three sons and two step-sons. Their evil actions form 
the minor plot of the play. If The Revenger’s Tragedy were titled after 
the minor action, a not uncommon procedure, the Duchess would be the 
Viper, and she has a brood. 

These similarities to Middleton’s plays, though perhaps in themselves 
inconclusive, acquire added significance when considered together with 
: the evidence already presented by Mr. Oliphant. The discovery of further 
‘ traces of Middleton’s style and method in The Revenger’s Tragedy seems 
q to me to strengthen the case for his authorship. 
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19 E. K. Chambers, of. cit., p. 390. 
2 W. D. Dunkel, “The Authorship of The Puritan” PMLA xxv (1930) pp. 804-808. 
31 The Revenger’s Tragedy 1, i, p. 390. 
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XLIII 


THOMAS RANDOLPH, ROBERT BARON, AND 
THE DRINKING ACADEMY 


HE Drinking Academy, A Play by Thomas Randolph, edited by Dr. 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum and me and published by the Harvard 
University Press in June, 1930, was noticed at length in The Review of 
English Studies for October' by Professor G. C. Moore Smith. He re- 
jects Randolph’s authorship and advances the claim of Robert Baron. 
“The present writer expressed the view,” he asserts, “that if the manu- 
script was, as alleged, in the handwriting of its author, the play could 
hardly be Randolph’s.” As I was emboldened to accept Dr. Day’s 
ascription? of the play to Randolph partly by the fact that Professor 
Moore Smith, convinced by Dr. Day’s evidence, had himself categori- 
cally assigned it to Randolph in the very note to which he thus vaguely 
refers,* I subjoin extracts therefrom, since—as the testimony of an ex- 
pert—they are an important element in the case. 
In discussing Dr. Day’s assertion that the play resembles Randolph’s 
acknowledged works so closely as to “‘compel us to suppose either com- 
mon authorship or extremely servile borrowing,” Professor Smith wrote: 


In adopting the first of these theories as against the others, I think Mr. Day 
has made the right choice. It is hard to imagine a plagiarist borrowing phrases 
of Randolph’s from a number of different sources. . . . 

If The Drinking Academy was lying on the poet’s hands in manuscript, it was 
a natural thing to pillage it for happy phrases when the poet found himself called 
upon at short notice to produce a play for representation before the King and 
Queen. ... Accotdingly, in spite of some difficulties, I accept Mr. Day’s view 
that The Drinking Academy was written by Randolph some years before The 
Jealous Lovers. ... 

Mr. Day’s suggestion that the lost play [by Randolph] The Prodigall Scholar 
may well have been The Drinking Academy seems to me highly plausible. 


In view of these conclusions so frankly and unmistakably expressed by 


1 v1 (1930), 476-483. 

2 “Thomas Randolph and The Drinking Academy,” PMLA, xutmt (1928), 800-809. 

“The Drinking Academy and its Attribution to Thomas Randolph,” PMLA, xiv 
(1929), 631-633. In The Times Literary Supplement, September 4, 1930, Professor Smith 
declares, surprisingly and incorrectly, that the reviewer who, in a preceding issue, had 
mentioned his acceptance of Randolph’s authorship “credits me with an opinion not ad- 
vanced in the book before him.” He goes on to say, correctly enough, that he has been 
led “to take another view in a review... shortly to appear in the Review of English 
Studies. . .. After much consideration, then, I have come to be of opinion that The Drink- 
ing Academy is not by Randolph, and is probably by Baron.” 
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an eminent authority on Randolph, it hardly seems “bold” to have put 
Randolph’s name on the title-page. 

Professor Moore Smith has since changed his mind. He now accepts 
Dr. Day’s second alternative—that of ‘‘extremely servile borrowing” by 
some plagiarist—and identifies the plagiarist as Baron. In support of his 
new contention he quotes a few passages in which Baron borrowed from 
. Randolph’s acknowledged poems. The Drinking Academy, he says, “is a 
f rather cold collection of Randolphisms, and the explanation that each 
phrase—‘curvets capriols of nonsense,’ for example—when afterwards 
used by Randolph [in The Jealous Lovers], was coldly taken from this 
work of his schooldays does not carry conviction.” It is noteworthy that 
4 what now strikes Professor Smith as unnatural appeared to him in an 

| altogether different light in 1929, when he declared: “If The Drinking 
Academy was lying on the poet’s [Randolph’s] hands in manuscript, it 
was a natural thing to pillage it for happy phrases when the poet found 
himself called upon at short notice to produce a play for representation 
before the King and Queen. I have already suggested (Thomas Randolph, 
1927, pp. 24, 25) that the same emergency led to Randolph’s borrowing 
from another of his plays.” a 

What difficulties now stand in the way of accepting Randolph’s au- . 
thorship that did not exist when Professor Moore Smith wrote the fore- 
; going sentences? His review mentions none of any moment that were 
5 : not considered by him in 1929, except an epigram which I quoted in 
j 1924,‘ as well as in the printed book, and which, as I shall later show, 
makes no difficulty at all. Obviously, the naturalness of Randolph’s 
“pillaging” The Drinking Academy is not affected either pro or con by 
the fact that Baron included some of Randolph’s known works in his 
assimilative and plagiaristic excursions. I may be pardoned, then, if I 
continue to think that Professor Smith’s opinion on this point was sound 
in 1929. 

In 1929 Professor Smith regarded the play as worthy of Randolph: 
“Mr. Day’s suggestion that the lost play [by Randolph] The Prouigall 
Scholar may well have been The Drinking Academy seems to me highly 
plausible.” In 1930 he thinks it unworthy of him. Such a change of 
opinion is, of course, not an argument. The fact that Baron plagiarized 
Randolph elsewhere and (to accept the reviewer’s thesis for the moment) 
in The Drinking Academy does not affect the question whether the play 
is, or is not, good enough (no matter who wrote it) to be Randolph’s 
work; nor does the question whether Randolph or Baron wrote it affect 
the goodness or the badness of the document as a piece of literature. 
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4 See PMLA, xxxix, 837-871. 
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These matters being cleared up, let us see what are the actual diffi- : 
culties that, in Professor Moore Smith’s mind, now stand in the way of i 
Randolph’s authorship. They are six in number. ‘ 

1. The argument from language. Here a new point is raised: namely, 
that since the New English Dictionary gives no examples of two words— 
“vapour” and “squeaker’’—earlier than 1652 and 1641 respectively, the 
language is too late for Randolph, who died in 1635. It is difficult to 
take these comments seriously. ‘““Vapour” may mean “strut, swagger,” 
a use not found in the N.E.D. before 1652; but it might as well mean 
“brag, bluster,’”’ which is exampled in 1628.5 And who can suppose that 
“squeaker,” the regular nomen agentis of the verb “squeak,” was not in } 
common colloquial use before 1641 when the verb had been in existence 
since the fourteenth century? Nobody would argue that Tottel’s Miscel- ] 
lany, dated 1557, really appeared in 1719 because it makes use of the 
noun “chaste,” or that The Paradise of Dainty Devices, dated 1576, was 
actually written 289 years later—in 1864—because it contains the word 
“bedless.” 

The argument proves too much. The N.EZ.D. has only one example 
(1727) of “obolet,” which appears in Baron’s A pologie for Paris, 1649, 
p. 77. “Equitate,” which the N.£.D. calls rare and bombastic and illus- 
trates only from Motteux in 1708, occurs in Baron’s Cyprian Academy, 
ib 1647, 1, 11. The first examples in that dictionary of “aequoreal” and | 
aot “cacuminous” are dated 1838 and 1871 respectively, but these words ; 
will be found in Baron’s Cyprian Academy, m1, 71, 83, and 37. In 

| i Baron’s A pologie one observes, among various others, “amifying”’ (p. 
‘ a 44), “enfanched” (p. 36), “gullon” (p. 22), “lyribliring’’® (p. 2); in The 
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tude” for “‘bad health” (1, 7), “paganical,’’ meaning not “heathen” but 
“country” (11, 74), “philomathy,” in the sense of “a person fond of 
learning” (1, 5; also Am A pologie, p. 43), “solentary” (1, 11), “trans- 

: marian” (11, 2), and “‘vulnerating” as a participial adjective (1, 12)— 
i ; words, or senses, which do not occur at all in the V.£.D. If, then, Pro- 
i fessor Smith has proved anything by this argument, it is that Baron can- 
not have written his own published works. 

5 See also the uses of “vapour” in Jonson’s The New Inn, 1629, m1. i, and Randolph’s 
Hey for Honesty, 1651, p. 15. 

* Cf. William Bosworth, The Chast and Lost Lovers, 1651, E8’, “If Sappho, or Thalia did 
surpass In Lyribliring tunes.” 


i. Cyprian Academy, ‘ambulatory,’ in the literal sense of “walking about” 4 
i (11, 26), ““amphithalame”’ (1, 59, 111, 69), “antiomerean’”’ (111, 49), “bruti- < 
e gh: fied,” in the literal meaning of ‘‘metamorphosed into a brute” (1, 15), 
' ‘4 “encharacterized”’ (1, 58), “his ill-tempered shield’’ (1, 10), ‘‘the earth’s 
f et illustrator,’ meaning “the sun’’ (111, 61), “infastidious”’ (111, 56), ‘“‘invali- 
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Baron’s diction is hardly short of amazing, though the N.E.D. inex- 
plicably neglects him. As has been observed elsewhere, he got part of his 
strange vocabulary out of Henry Cockeram’s dictionary of 1623. The 
Cyprian Academy has numerous words of which the N.E£.D. gives no 
literary use at all, including them solely on the authority of Cockeram or 
his followers: as, “advesperate” (111, 39), “arbusted’’ (111, 68), “‘con- 
spirgated” (111, 99), ““deambulate” (1, 5), “dulciloquy”’ (1, 16), ‘‘obstre- 
pency”’ (111, 61), “obstrigillations”’ (11, 99), ‘“obvaricate” (1, 9).? Com- 
pare, also, “gausapine” in Pocula Castalia, 1650, p. 95. Outlandish words 
are common on every page of Baron’s works of 1647-1649 but totally 
absent in the play: a striking indication—equivalent, when the re- 
; mainder of the evidence is considered, to positive proof—that the re- 
viewer’s contentions on the question of authorship are incorrect. 

2. The false rimes. The reviewer asserts that the false rimes of the play 
are not characteristic of Randolph but “‘are very noticeable in Baron” — 
i a surprising statement from a student of the former poet. Bad rimes 
‘ prove nothing about authorship, since they occur abundantly in both 
: poets. If Randolph never used, or seldom used, bad rimes, the fact might 
, go to show that he did not write the play. But he did use them. Almost 
innumerable instances of rimes as bad as any in The Drinking Academy 
can be found in his works; and Randolph, unlike Baron, is accessible to 
any reader who cares to verify my statement. I observe, furthermore, in 
Professor Smith’s Thomas Randolph, 1927, certain manuscript poems, . 
ascribed by him to Randolph on internal evidence, that have the rimes 
y “thou: know: below” (p. 20), “fume: honeycomb” (p. 44), “thread: 
i web” (p. 45). 

There is no question that the rimes in the play could have been written 
by Randolph, of whose practises they are thoroughly characteristic. But, 
' q for that matter, many of them are doubtless to be explained as inten- 
q tional for comic effect. Such a consideration, which the reviewer never 
4 once takes into account, unquestionably explains ‘chimes: rime” (218- 
219), “priue: pree thee” (229-230), “stole: wold” (240-241), “than: 
hang” (243-244)—all in Simple’s improvised speech. Such a considera- 
tion, too, explains most of the poor rimes in Act v, and is an argument 
for Randolph’s authorship, since in his acknowledged plays he uses such 
rimes for comic effect. For example, in Hey for Honesty, 1651, “‘scoffing: 
coffin” (p. 36), in The Pedler, 1652, ‘smock: buttock,” “give: sleeve,” 
“touch: pouch” (pp. 41-42), in Aristippus, 1652, ‘‘Cato’s: amate us,” 
“Apolinaris: Swarez’’ (p. 20). The argument from false rimes can hardly 
be used in favor of Baron and against Randolph. 
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7 See also “utibule,” “repumicate,” “rutilate” (1, 6, 11, 57) in the V.E.D. 
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3. The alleged borrowing from Cleveland. Lines 627-630 of the play 
read: “tho the rosmary were dip’d the wedding dinner prepared nay 
tho your hands were ioyn’d and you had say’d I Thon take ffrancis she 
is such an enemy to beggers she wold flye backe presently.” Professor 
Moore Smith makes much of these lines. They are, he insists, borrowed 
“from a poem of Cleveland’s, wrongly printed as Randolph’s in the 
edition of 1640.” But the use of “I, John, take Frances” is not proof that 
the author of the play knew the 1640 edition of Randolph. In 1929 Pro- 
fessor Smith contemplated the possibility that Cleveland got the formula 
from the play, but suggested (what is obviously the fact), “Perhaps the 
names John and Frances had become popularly associated with the 
marriage formula.” He now thinks that the author of the play got the 
formula from the 1640 edition of Randolph, and, if so, Randolph cannot 
possibly be the author. 

His first interpretation is undoubtedly correct, and it is accepted and 
reprinted by the editors. The Prayer-book formula, “I N. take thee M.” 
would be sure to be made more personal in popular use. The reviewer 
does not claim that the play (or Baron elsewhere) takes anything from 
Cleveland’s poem ‘Upon an Hermaphrodite”’ except the four italicized 
words below:® 

When thou join’st hands my ears struck, fancies 
The nuptiall sound, J John take Frances. 


Obviously in writing this couplet Cleveland had the formula in mind, 
and therefore he looked for a rime word. He did not write “Frances” to 
rime with “fancies,” but “fancies” to rime with “‘Frances.” Confirmation 
of Professor Smith’s first interpretation is to be found in lines immedi- 
ately below those I have quoted, where Cleveland does use personal 
names that were unquestionably associated in popular speech (p. 125): 


That Gamester needs must overcome 
That can play both Tyb and Tom. 
Thus did Natures Mintage vary, 
Coyning thee both Philip and Mary. 


For the first of these compare All’s Well That Ends Well, 11. ii. 24, ‘Tib’s 
rush for Tom’s forefinger.” The second is an allusion to the heads of 


5 To help his case along, however, I call his attention to these lines in Baron’s Cyprian 
Academy, m1, 81, 
“Both these whom Hymen here untie [sic] 
Make up but one Hermaphrodite,” 
which follow Cleveland’s, 
“For Man and Wife make but one right 
Canonicall Hermaphrodite.” 
As usual I quote the 1652 Randolph (pp. 124-125). 
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Philip and Mary both on one coin, as was true during their reign. Hence 
Hudibras, 111. i. 685-688,° imitating Cleveland, reads: 


In soul and body two unite 

To make up one hermaphrodite; 
Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 


Certainly it is only reasonable to suppose that in Cleveland’s poem “John 
and Frances” was a popular formula like “Tib and Tom,” “Philip and 
Mary.” 

Probably the formula is very much older than Randolph’s time. In 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, 111. i, Armado says, ‘“‘Sirrah Costard, I will en- 
franchise thee,”’ to which Costard replies, ““O, marry me to one Frances.” 
The commentators have been at a loss to account for this reply, since 
they can see no good reason why “enfranchise,”’ though it might sug- 
gest the name “‘Frances’’!® to Costard, should have suggested marriage. 
It has even been conjectured that the interjection “marry” ought to be 
inserted after ““Costard” in Armado’s speech. Professor Kittredge has 
suggested to me that if the popular “John-Frances” formula was cur- 
rent in Shakespeare’s day, Costard’s mistake was natural enough. 

Strong support of that brilliant suggestion, and a complete refutation 
of the reviewer’s pronouncements, will be found in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Scornful Lady, dated in the Variorum Edition, volume I 
(which I cite), 1609 or 1610."' The author of The Drinking Academy 
merely imitated lines 626-30 from that play, I. i (p. 368): 


Believe me, if my wedding-smock were on; 

Were the gloves bought and given, the licence come; 
Were the rosemary-branches dipt, and all 

The hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off; 

Were these two arms encompass’d with the hands 
Of bachelors, to lead me to the church; 

Were my feet in the door; were “I John” said; 

If John should boast a favour done by me, 

I would not wed that year. 


The Lady is addressing Elder Loveless (not any actual John), and it is 
clear that the playwrights omitted the second half of the formula be- 
cause (to say nothing of metrical reasons) it could, and would, be as 
easily filled out by the audience as Hamlet’s somewhat musty proverb, 


® Ed. R. B. Johnson, 1 (1893), 250. 
10 The N.E.D. gives “fraunces” as an old spelling of “franchise.” 
1 Dated “1613-16” by E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, ut (1923), 230. 
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“while the grass grows. . . .”"* Nobody can accept the reviewer’s totally 
unsupported assumption that Cleveland invented the phrase. 

4. Cupit and Pluto. The play, says Professor Moore Smith, cannot be 
Randolph’s and cannot be in its author’s handwriting “‘as the spelling 
‘Cupit,’ the confusion between Plutus and Pluto, and some other slips 
[not particularized] could hardly be assigned to so good a classic.” This 
argument is fatal. Like Randolph, Baron was a Cambridge man, and his 
works are literally soaked in the classics. Professor Smith has elsewhere 
described him as ‘‘a man of wide reading and scholarly and lively mind,” 
as ‘“‘the Jonson of his age.”’ If Randolph could not have made such errors, 
neither could Baron. But to call ‘““Cupit” and “Pluto” errors" is to re- 
veal a misapprehension of drama. The critic thinks of The Drinking 
Academy in terms of a scholarly discussion, not as a farce. “Cupit” is 
used four times in one speech by the foolish and vulgar Simple. The spell- 
ing is comic and is dramatically appropriate. Obviously the one appear- 
ance of “Cupid” (still in Simple’s speech) is an oversight made by a 
“good classic”? who temporarily forgot that he was a dramatist. 

Pluto and Plutus are identified for dramatic purposes, so that pre- 
tended devils from hell may enter the scene and add low comedy for the 
audience. The identification is explained in our edition (p. 53). The 
association of the two, with their practical identity of name and with the 
function of Pluto as the giver of riches (that is, of Todros), led the an- 
cients to come at times very close to identifying them. Pluto and Plutus 
seem to be identified, for example, in the Plutus of Aristophanes, 727. 
Ever since the time of the Scholiast, scholars have disputed whether 
Aristophanes himself intended to identify them, or whether some other 
explanation is to be preferred. In short, there are several pieces of evi- 
dence to show that the ancients themselves (who, obviously, were “good 
classics”) occasionally confused or identified Plutus and Pluto; and, al- 
though this evidence can be explained away, it has been sufficient to con- 
vince various scholars far more learned than Randolph—as may be 


12 There are many other important borrowings in The Drinking Academy from The 
Scornful Lady. I list a few here: line 63=p. 390; lines 95-96=pp. 389-390; lines 639-642 
=p. 395. Professor Smith will find “Strike him a hornpipe, squeakers” (cf. p.788, above) on 
p. 390. 

3 NV. & Q., 1914, rx, 62-63. 

4 Nobody has ever suggested that Greene did not write Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
because one of his characters twice calls (v. ii) a devil “Master Plutus.” See also Fletcher’s 
The Spanish Curate, 1.i.217, “Pluto’s flame-colour’d daughter,” a phrase which R. B. 
McKerrow (Variorum Edition, m, 131) calls “an instance of the common confusion be- 
tween Pluto and Plutus.” Two further instances occur in the first folio of Shakespeare, 
and are defended in a learned note by Percy Simpson, who calls to witness Marlowe, Web- 
ster, Bacon, and Lucian (NV. & Q., 1899, IV, 265). 
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seen by reading the commentators on Aristophanes’ Plutus, 727, and 
Thesmo phoriazusae, 298. Furthermore, since one of Randolph’s comedies 
is an adaptation of the Plutus, Randolph probably confused Pluto and 
Plutus in The Drinking Academy because of his familiarity with that 
play. If he was so good a “classic” as the reviewer makes him out to be, 
he must have known the scholia on Aristophanes, which were printed 
with some of the best-known texts. 

Professor Smith’s four objections have, I think, been amply refuted." 
His whole case, then, will be seen to rest on the Latin epigram which 
occurs on the first page of the manuscript. 

5. The epigram and Howell. I myself pointed out in 1924 (and again 
in the book) the fact—not at all disconcerting—that the manuscript of 
the play begins with a two-line epigram, on the Synod of Dort, which is 
included in James Howell’s Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 1645, section 111, p. 
54. Professor Smith believes that the author of the play could have 
learned the epigram only from the 1645 edition, whereas Randolph died 
in 1635. Howell’s words are: 


The greatest news we have now is the return of the Lord Bpp. of Landaf, 
Davenant, Ward, and Belcanquell, from the synod of Dort, where the Bishop had 
precedence given him according to his Episcopall dignitie. . . . I shall shortly 
have the transaction of the Synod. The Jesuits have put out a geering libell 
against it, and these two verses I remember in’t, 

Dordrecti Synodus? nodus; chorus integer? aeger; 
Conventus? ventus; Sessio stramen, Amen. 


Howell does not (contrary to his usual custom) translate this Latin, 
though the playwright does. 

From evidence which I need not go into here, it is clear that Howell’s 
letter should be dated 1620 or, at the latest, 1621."° Howell knew the 


46 T dismiss here unanswered the fifth paragraph of the review, which takes up a trivial 
matter dismissed in a foot-note on pp. xxiv—xxv of the book, and which ends: “The story 
seems to me improbable at all points.” The matter in the foot-note is twice plainly called 
a guess, and has no bearing on the question of Randolph’s authorship. This fifth paragraph 
is aimed at an alleged error made by Mr. G. Thorn-Drury, not by the editors. That dis- 
tinguished scholar needs no help from me. I call attention to the fact, however, that while 
the editors’ guess at the meaning of the Prologue seems improbable to Professor Smith, he 
makes no effort at interpreting this Prologue with reference to his new Baron theory. 
Content with showing the mistakes of Mr. Thorn-Drury about Randolph, he forgets that 
he is arguing in favor of Baron. How, pray, would he explain what in 1929 he called “the 
cryptic prologue” (see his explanation as given in the book, pp. xxii-xxiii), now that he 
has changed his mind about the authorship? 

18 No date or place of writing is given in the 1645 edition; that of 1650 (section m1, p. 46) 
supplies “London, A prill 16. 1622.” Jacobs, editing the letters, says (11, 726) that the pres- 
ent specimen is “flagrantly misdated,” and adds, “the return from the Synod could not 
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epigram in 1620-21, but he had no monopoly (as Professor Smith seems 
to imply) of that knowledge. The Synod was of vital interest to James I 
and to all intelligent Englishmen, and they followed its acts with the 
keenest interest. Randolph certainly had time to hear of the epigram be- 
fore The Drinking Academy was written. The fact that Howell’s letter 
was not published until 1645 has no bearing whatever on the date of the 
play. If one assumes, with the reviewer, that Baron wrote the play, then 
it is reasonable to suppose that he got the epigram from the printed let- 
ter. If one assumes, with the editors, that Randolph is author of the play, 
then it follows that he knew the epigram (which was current in 1620- 
21, as Howell’s letter proves) from some source, oral or other, which 
one is not required to specify, since the epigram must have been as 
familiar to scores of other Englishmen as it was to Howell. Thus the 
epigram has no bearing one way or the other on the question of author- 
ship. 

The earliest date assignable to the play, if Baron wrote it, is 1647. 
Now it is certainly more reasonable to suppose that the epigram would 
have been picked up and translated by Randolph while it was fresh in 
men’s minds than by Baron nearly thirty years after the Synod had dis- 
solved. Furthermore, Howell’s letter mentions a “‘jeering libel,” a longish 
poem presumably, only ‘“‘these two verses I remember in’t.’”’ How, then, 
should Baron know that “these two verses” were an independent epi- 
gram (as they surely are) if he derived his information from the 1645 
edition of Howell? If Baron wrote the translation, why did he not in- 
clude it among the epigrams which he printed in his Pocula Castalia? 
He was not accustomed to let good things of his own or of other writers 
go to waste. 

6. Parallel passages. There remain for consideration only the parallel 
passages between Randolph’s published works and Baron’s. Of these 
Professor Moore Smith quotes eight examples, two of which, however, 
are borrowings from Richard West’s commendatory poems, not from 
Randolph. On the other hand, the editors quote about thirty parallels 
(very many more would have been added if they had anticipated their 
reviewer’s change of opinion) between Randolph and the play. These 
show—apart from passages which Randolph may deliberately have 
taken from the play—convincing evidence of identity of phraseological 
habit. They are not “coldly” lifted by a plagiarist, but duplicate in the 
smallest detail Randolph’s vocabulary and style. Baron cribs lavishly 





have been later than June 1619.” Jacobs (1, xxxi) believes that Howell returned from the - 
Continent in the winter of 1620. The letter was not written immediately after his arrival 
in London, since at that time he was very ill, while, when he wrote, he had just been riding 
a Welsh nag sent him by Hugh Penry. 
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from many different writers, but his style does not even remotely re- 
semble Randolph’s. That his vocabulary is distinctively his own, differ- 
ing completely from that of the writers he plagiarizes, I have already 
shown, and further details about his style will be given later. It would 
have been impossible in 1647 or 1648 for him to cast off the remarkably 
euphuistic and pedantic style of his acknowledged works"’ to assume so 
completely that of Randolph in The Drinking Academy. Some plagiarists 
might conceivably have done so: Baron, a boy of seventeen or eighteen, 
certainly could not. 

The case against Baron is strengthened by an examination of his 
other plagiarisms. I note here that Professor Smith does not try to show 
that his candidate was so completely under Jonsonian influence as 
Randolph and the author of the play were. This influence must be shown 
if Baron is to be accepted as the author. Professor Smith asserted in 1929: 
“If The Drinking Academy is the work of anyone but Randolph .. . the 
plagiarist must have had Randolph’s intimacy with the works of Jon- 
son.” Here I gladly admit that this intimacy existed, and I can afford to 
bolster up my critic’s case by pointing out in An A pologie for Paris, p. 
81, this striking borrowing from Jonson’s Masque of Queens'*: “incensed 
Tisiphone to prepare . . . the spurgings of dead mens eyes, mad doggs 
foame, . . . Adders eares.”’ Professor W. D. Briggs refers to various other 


plagiarisms’® from Jonson, and beyond doubt many more are in Baron’s 
pages awaiting discovery. 

I call attention to this remarkable instance of cribbing from Warner’s 
Albion’s England, v, 26 (1612, 1 8"), in Baron’s A pologie, pp. 27-28: 


this shall seeme mildly majesticall, that of a sweet complexion, this pleasantly 
entertaine, that charmingly allure; here shall stand a proper Girle, there strut a 
goodly ambling Nymph, the next a gay Brownetta, as if Jupiter had hither brought 
his thefts; among these, might wandring Cadmus have sought his missed sister. 


No less remarkable is the following passage lifted in The Cyprian Acad- 
emy, U1, 31, from Marston’s What You Will, tv. i. 191 ff.: 


her face was Queen vertues palace, adorned with natures choysest tapesterie; 
thatcht with a golding hair, the windowes of his gorgious Court, cast forth more 
glorious beames then those wherewith rash trayn’d Phaeton sing’d the world, 
the rubie portalls boast in [sic] incomparable sweetnesse, for the fruition whereof 


17 In NW. & Q., 1914, rx, 22, Professor Smith asserts that Baron’s language in The Cyprian 
Academy, “while it has many touches of old-fashioned euphuism, is distinguished by a 
recourse to the most absurd Latin expressions, which suggests a study of Cockeram’s ‘Dic- 
tionarie’.” 

18 Works, ed. Cunningham, vit (1875), 117. 

9 VN. &.Q., 1914, rx, 468. See also Bradley in M.L.N., xxxtv (1919), 402-408. 
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a man would even enthrall and inhell himselfe, upon the sanguine and Lillie walls 
of this Paphian structure interlaced, and kindly mixed with Alabaster & Ver- 
milion where more Theoremes were livly portraitured then in whole volumnes [of] 
tedious pariphrase. 


George Herbert’s ““Vertue’”® supplies Mirza, p. 49, with “her selfe being 
the spring, A box wherein all sweets compacted lie.” Professor Smith has 
apparently observed only one case in which Howell is plundered. I give 
him another: “This is that powerfull Planet that makes not only rationall 
but irrationall . . . feel her influxious power” (A pologie, p. 46), following 
Howell’s England’s Tears (1645, p. 177), “the Moon hath an influxious 
power to make impressions upon their humours.” I note that even Lith- 
gow’s Totall Discourse... of Rare Adventures, 1632, v, 229, is repre- 
sented: his “that Orient majesty arising to overcirculate the earth”’ ap- 
pearing in The Cyprian Academy, 111, 37, as ‘‘Soone after the Orientall 
Majestie arose to over-circulate the Earth.” Nor did Shakespeare escape 
the raids of this audacious pilferer.** Collectors of allusions will be inter- 
ested in the following borrowings, heretofore, I think, unnoticed: An 
A pologie, pp. 23-24, from I Henry IV, 11. iii. 52, 11. i. 209-210, m1. iii. 5.; 
The Cyprian Academy, 1, 12, from Macbeth, m1. i. 98-99; m1, 12, from 
Richard ITT, 1. iii. 231-233; 11, 49, from the latter play, 1. ii. 14-15; and 
Mirza, p. 21, from either Richard IT, v. i. 55-56, or 2 Henry IV, ut. i. 
70-71. 

Baron’s thefts from Milton, Webster, Denham, Waller have long been 
known; and Professor Smith has added” further instances from Love- 
lace, Carew, Quarles, and Suckling. Baron stole from practically every- 
body that he could read in book-form, and his thefts from Randolph are 
no more striking than his thefts from other writers. They have no bearing 
on the authorship of the play. Surely Professor Smith does not believe 
that Baron wrote everything he stole from! 


Baron was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1646 at the age of sixteen. Like 
law-students at the present day, he quickly picked up and continually 
used legal jargon. Consider the following passages (the italics through- 
out being in the original texts). First from An A pologie: 


to plead a writ of Honour at thy Barre, and hath given in errand to me, his 
feathered Herald, to make the motion (p. 5). 


20 English Works, ed. G. H. Palmer, m1, 337. 

21 One borrowing has been observed by Professor Smith in NV. & Q., 1914, rx, 23, two 
others by Professor Briggs (ibid., pp. 467-468), and a few are in The Shakspere Allusion- 
Book, 11 (1909), 5-6. 

In NV. &.Q., 1914, rx, 22-23. 
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Dame Ate an exploded common Barretter (p. 5). 

he removed the Sute from Heavens high Court of Chancery, hither, where he 
constitutes thee the Judge, and commands thee to make Jda the Court of Equity 
(p. 6). 

Every Look of thine shall be a Law, every Syllable a Statute, confirmed and 
ratified, with a Sic jubet Paris (pp. 10-11). 

more obligatory with me than an act of Parliament (p. 43). 

after his thoughts had kept full Terme, and been drowned in the deep dea’s of 
State, could have brought him cheerfull and vacant intervalls (p. 72). 

petty Tyrants that make Acts and Ordinances to day, and vote them void too 
[sic] morrow (p. 92). 


Second from The Cyprian Academy: 

my justice in Eyre (dedication). 

I saw the vermilian non-suited (111, 48). 

Ishould . . . make all your hearts (which were lately your owne freehold) to be 
copie hold in fee of her (m1, 80). 

as if he had taken livery and seisne of the Countrey (111, 97). 


Now Professor Smith makes this original contribution to the question 
of authorship: “‘We may suppose that being asked, about 1647 or 1648, 
to write a play for young lawyers . . . he [Baron] proceeded to do so by 
ransacking Randolph’s works.” It is very strange, however, that Baron 
was saturated in legal terms in 1647 when, at the age of seventeen, he 
wrote The Cyprian Academy (a work called in his preface,” “the first 
mayden fruits of my Muse’’) and in 1649 when, at the age of nineteen, 
he wrote the A pologie, and yet in a play written in 1647 or 1648 at the 
request of young lawyers and intended to be performed “at the Temple” 
before young lawyers he made use of no legal terms whatever. No 
scholar, I am confident, will think the original contribution at all plausi- 
ble. All the facts are against it.™ 


I interrupt my argument here to comment on the subject of the hand- 
writing of the play. The editors decided that the handwriting was al- 
most certainly Randolph’s holograph. They examined facsimiles of all 


33 Tt is dated, almost symbolically, April 1! 

% Nothing is easier than to blunder. I willingly admit that I personally believe the ex- 
planation of “the temple” given on p. 38 of the printed book, and objected to by Professor 
Smith, to be erroneous. I also take advantage of this opportunity to point out that “thy 
sacred hunger” (line 47) and the Latin quoted at line 104 come respectively from the 
Aeneid, 111.57, v1.2, and probably that the “Harmus” river is from the Georgics, 11.137. 
Any seventeenth-century schoolboy, or “good classic,” would have known that “thy 
sacred hunger” means “thy accursed hunger”; so that it will perhaps bring no comfort to 
my reviewer to call attention to “such is the sacred hunger of gold” in Baron’s A pologie, 
p. 66. 
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the Randolph manuscripts that had been suggested to be holographic, 
and tried, without dogmatism, to reach tentative conclusions (pp. xix- 
xx) that would not arouse needless controversy. They also inquired, as 
thoroughly as was possible by correspondence, about documents at Cam- 
bridge that might be connected with Randolph, and obtained negative 
results. They comment (p. xix): “Hazlitt gives facsimiles, from un- 
specified sources, of two signatures, which may or may not be genuine 
autographs.” Professor Smith, however, in his review declares that these 
signatures, as well as a new signature, have recently been found by Dr. 
Greg on documents at Cambridge. He reproves the editors for “very 
cavalierly” failing to find and study them, and for thus losing a “great 
opportunity of determining if the handwriting of the MS. .. . is indeed 
Randolph’s”—though he himself had not seen them when he wrote this 
reproof. 

His comments are severe. I merely call attention to the fact that in 
The Review of English Studies, 1 (1925), 319-320, Professor Smith remarks 
that Randolph’s Preludium in MS. Add. 37425 “would seem [to be] in 
the author’s hand,” and that “Dr. Greg informs me that the MS. of the 
Preludium has the signs of an author’s MS., and that having compared 
it with the two signatures of Randolph given in facsimile by Hazlitt, he 
sees no reason why the hand should not be Randolph’s, and some slight 
indication that it may be.” No information about Randolph’s signatures 
is included in the reviewer’s book of 1927, in spite of its attributions of 
various new manuscript poems to Randolph, or in his note of 1929. 

Professor Moore Smith’s treatment of the matter of handwriting 
is somewhat curious. In 1929 he declared: “If, then, we are free to be- 
lieve .. . that our MS. [of The Drinking Academy] is not in the hand of 
the author, we are ready to give a sympathetic hearing’™ to Dr. Day’s 
thesis that Randolph és the author. The statement was made before he 
had seen a facsimile of the handwriting; and from his review it seems cer- 
tain that he rejects our contention that the manuscript is Randolph’s 
holograph merely because of “‘the spelling ‘Cupit,’ the confusion between 
Plutus and Pluto, and some other slips” —all of which I have proved not 
to be slips at all. 

Trinity College, the reviewer insists, has ‘“‘three signatures, with an 
additional formula, all in Randolph’s hand,” “The dates and authen- 
ticity of these signed statements are unimpeachable.” Dr. Tannenbaum 
informs me, however, that “the alleged Randolph writings are entries 
made by the clerks, the same clerks who made most of the other entries 
on the pages in which Randolph’s name occurs.” I do not pretend to be 


% The italics are mine. 
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an authority on handwriting, and I leave the subject to be discussed by 
Dr. Tannenbaum in a paper which he will soon publish. I wish to em- 
phasize the fact, however, that the arguments here produced against 
Baron are independent of the holographic, or non-holographic, charac- 
ter of the manuscript. Even granting that the play is not a holograph, 
my arguments would remain completely unaffected. Other manuscript 
works known to be Randolph’s are not in his own handwriting.* 


Irrespective, then, of the handwriting question, Baron cannot be the 
author of the play. Absolutely decisive against him are the facts that 
The Drinking Academy is highly humorous and that Baron had no sense 
of humor. He tried his hand at many things (as the reviewer says, ‘‘He 
was undoubtedly clever and versatile’’)—pastoral, Arcadian prose, 
tragedy, epigram, prose oratory on love—but he had sense enough not 
to attempt farce. Professor Smith remarks, “The Drinking Academy, if 
it had been Randolph’s, would here and there have shown the rollick- 
ing exuberance of his nature.” This is exactly what, in my opinion, it 
does show. It might easily have been written by Randolph: it could not 
possibly have been written by the solemn young Baron, who took him- 
self with deadly seriousness, and who was totally devoid of comic talent. 
To be sure, Professor Smith quotes from Baron’s pastoral, Gripus and 
Hegio (see The Cyprian Academy, 1, 52-53), a comic sentence spoken by 
Agroicus: “In good sooth, I know not how to devine it, or give an extract 
deminution of it, but as I deceive, its very nocent, and almost omnino- 
cent, where it gits the upper hand.” Let us hear a bit more from Agroicus: 


And I have heard an old blancient boet say that Megander swum through Hell 
to his Hero, I thinke hee was a Goose to due so... . O, how did I bemire, and 
wonder, to see . . . his cloathes bejeered with the mud. .. . The old Boet I bom- 
inated before, said, That when folke fell in love, a blind naked boy, he called him 
Stupid, shot them, ’Twas he shot my Zonne Tom, by the Maskins I would give 
the best cow in my yard, to find out this raskall Stupid. ... 


Perhaps the reviewer hit upon this passage by chance. If so, he was 
lucky, for it is the only intentionally comic passage in all Baron’s writ- 
ings. He asserts that it “might well have come from The Drinking Acad- 
emy.”’ His assertion is hardly correct. The humor in Agroicus’s speech 
consists only in the conventional “derangement of epitaphs,” which is 
very crudely carried out. It does not at all fit the play, in which the 


% Professor Moore Smith’s elaborate investigations into Baron’s life at Cambridge and 
elsewhere (see NV. & Q., 1914, 1x, 1-3, 22-24, 43-44, 61-63, 206) make it seem unlikely that 
any autographs of Baron have escaped his notice. But, for that matter, he continually 
insists that the play cannot possibly be in its author’s hand. 
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element of “derangement” is conspicuously absent, except for ““demen- 
tions” (line 40), and possibly “‘coplets”’ (lines 202-203).?” Furthermore, 
the Agroicus scene is lugged in by the ears, and that speaker appears no- 
where else in the pastoral. His one speech is Baron’s only attempt at 
humor in all his works. What a dreary mess that poet would have made 
if he had tried to write such a piece as The Drinking Academy! Note, 
too, that Simple in the play, uses correctly a great many words which 
Baron (if he had been using the only kind of comic talent which Profes- 
sor Smith’s quotation admits of anybody’s ascribing to him) would have 
“deranged.” For example, “Pegasus,” “poetical anagrams,” “pathetic- 
ally,” “for your erudition and my own satisfaction,” ‘an ominous close.” 
Think what Baron would have done with these words in the mouth of 
a comic character! 

The reviewer’s attention should be called to the fact that the name of 
Agroicus and several of his words—like ‘“‘boet” and “my Zonne Tom’”’— 
are not original with Baron but are borrowed from Randolph’s Muses’ 
Looking-glass, tv. iv, a fact that may give him pleasure. In my opinion, 
however, it is significant that Baron’s one intentionally comic passage 
should be an imitation of Randolph, and should distort that writer’s 
methods so grotesquely. Randolph’s malapropisms in The Muses’ Look- 
ing-glass and elsewhere show cleverness and restraint. Baron, imitating 
him, crudely lays on his effects by the spadeful! 

Baron’s lack of humorous talent is well illustrated by dozens of pas- 
sages of fine writing that exemplify the unconsciously comical fashion 
in which he expressed himself when he was serious. Take, for instance, 
the challenge of the heroic Flaminius and the reply of his enemy Ver- 
nar in The Cyprian Academy (11, 19): 

Impious Vernar, Though you have practised villianie from your cradle, and 
suck’t more mischiefe then milke from your hated dug, & hitherto scaped scot- 
free, yet now retaine a mortall chalenge from my arme, which glories to oppugne 
so foule a cause, I shall expect you in Hide Parke, as soon as the cleere Aurora be 
risen out of the armes of Titan that I may see what complection thy heart beares, 
and that thy body may be offer’d up for a breakefast to the Crowes by 

Your irreconsileable Antagonist 
FLAMINIVS. 


Vernar accepted the challenge and sent this retort. 


More (Impious Flaminius,) not dreading thy menaces I doubt not to carve thy 
body into steakes, and distribute it to the plumed spectators of thy tragedy, for 
the world shall sooner want adventures, then the courage to undertake them, who 
stiles himselfe, 

Your utter enemie 
VERNAR. 


37 “Vice” (line 546) is a mere comic slip of the tongue, instantly corrected to “device.” 
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Still better, take the following outburst from Baron’s dedication of the 
A pologie ‘‘To my Noble Lady, the Lady, E:R.”: 


that rare cumble of Graces and Vertues, that Venus and Minerva have treasured 
up in the fair Tablet of your face, and rich Closet of your mind, have made such a 
perfect conquest of me, that my will is but the Eccho of yours, or rather I have 
no will but your pleasure; the palpitation of my heart, and pulse of my affections, 
so observe, and keep such even time and measure with yours, as they are no 
longer mine, but your owne. And (Curious wonder of Natures sweat*) proud am 
I that you will make use of your owne... . 


Would a man who wrote like this when he was paying serious tribute toa 
lady he admired, and who had no inkling of his own absurdity therein, 
have been capable of poking fun at this kind of fine language as the 
author of The Drinking Academy continually does? If I may borrow the 
reviewer’s phrase, the passage that I have quoted “might well have come 
from The Drinking Academy’’—but then it could not have stood (as it 
does) in Baron’s dedication. In other words, if Baron wrote the play, he 
cannot have written Am A pologie for Paris and The Cyprian Academy. 

The reasons I have given suffice to prove beyond doubt that The 
Drinking Academy (whoever wrote it) is not the composition of Robert 
Baron. Until some better candidate is proposed, I must continue—sup 
ported and emboldened, as before, by Professor Moore Smith’s well-con- 
sidered comments of June, 1929—to believe its author to be Thomas 
Randolph. 

Hyper E. ROLLINS 
Harvard University 


28 So in Pocula Castalia, p. 36, Baron writes of his heroine Rosella, “Here of this wonder 
of nice Natures sweat Taking my Leave.” 
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THE CONCEALED FANSYES: 


A PLAY BY LADY JANE CAVENDISH AND 
LADY ELIZABETH BRACKLEY 


HE text of The Concealed Fansyes, which has hitherto remained un- 

printed, is preserved in the Bodleian library in Rawlinson MS. Poet. 
16,' which bears the following title: “Poems, songs, and a pastorall, by 
the Rt hon>"* the Lady Jane Cavendish and Lady Elizabeth Brackley.” 
Though the play was listed by Halliwell-Phillipps,? students of the drama 
have displayed very little curiosity in regard to it. Indeed, aside from a 
few communications which appeared many years ago in Notes and Quer- 
ies*, I have not found the slightest discussion of this play. 

The Ladies Jane Cavendish and Elizabeth Brackley were the first 
and second daughters, respectively, of William Cavendish, first Duke of 
Newcastle, by his first wife, Elizabeth Basset. A great deal has been writ- 
ten about the distinguished father and step-mother of these young la- 
dies; but about themselves relatively little is known. However, such facts 
as we have supply some useful information when considered in relation 
to their play, especially those which trace their connection with Wel- 
beck and Bolsover.‘ 

Lady Jane Cavendish was born in 1621. Of her early years there is 
little to record, save that she lived at Welbeck. The year 1643 saw the 
death of her mother, while the Earl himself was bending his efforts to- 
wards the preservation of his sovereign’s power in the field. The disas- 
trous battle of Marston Moor in July, 1644, destroyed the hopes of 


1 Summary Cat. of Western MSS. in the Bodleian, ed. F. Madan, Oxford, 1895, m1, 286 
(No. 14509). These copies were probably made for the Duke of Newcastle, as the initials 
W. N. appear on the binding. A transcript of The Concealed Fansyes, made from the MS. 
in the Bodleian about 1860 and bearing theStainforth bookplate, is in my possession. Save 
for minor differences of spelling, and the fact that the later copy omits both the prologues 
and the epilogue of the original, the Bodleian and Stainforth texts agree. 

2 A Dictionary of Old English Plays, etc. Lond., 1860. 

3 2nd Series, x, 127—Merely a question by “Iota” as to the identity of the authors of the 
Play in the Bodleian. 2nd Series, x1, 110—Question by “R.I.” as to The Concealed 
Fansyes (among others); whether or not it was for private performance, and asking for a 
dramatis personae. 2nd Series, x11, 179—Note by W. D. Macray in answer to “R.I.”’s 
query, giving list of characters. (This list has not been carefully done.) 3rd Series, tv, 506 
—Note by C. H., and Thompson Cooper, in answer to “Iota.” Discusses Lady Jane Che- 
ney. Omits Lady Elizabeth. Dates play as before 1654. 

« Seats of the Duke of Newcastle; the former in Nottinghamshire, the latter in Derby- 
shire. 
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Charles for an overwhelming victory in the North, and drove the Earl 
of Newcastle into exile on the Continent. 

Embarking for Holland, he took with him his two sons, Charles, Lord 
Mansfield, and Henry, later Earl of Ogle, but left his daughters behind 
at Welbeck, with a royalist garrison to hold the Manor for the King. 
We know positively that with Jane was her younger sister Frances; and 
probably also the sister Elizabeth. Elizabeth Cavendish was born about 
the year 1623, and in 1642 married John Egerton,® Viscount Brackley, 
the son of the first Earl of Bridgewater and grandson of Baron Elles- 
mere, Queen Elizabeth’s trusted councillor. The family into which Eliza- 
beth Cavendish had married was distinguished in service both to the 
sovereign and to literature. 

But to return to the young ladies at Welbeck. In August 1644, Wel- 
beck Abbey surrendered to the Parliamentary forces at the demand of 
the Earl of Manchester. Extracts from the Earl’s letter to the Committee 
of both kingdoms give an interesting account of the capture. 


. .. 1 was further moved by the Committee and gentlemen of Nottingham for 
the reducing of the garrison of Welbeck to the obedience of the Parliament, be- 
cause it was a great annoyance to those parts ... Upon my coming near Wel- 
beck, I sent a summons to the place, and they with great civility sent to parley 
with me. The next day, Friday, they rendered the house to me upon com- 
position. 


After mentioning his generous terms, the strength of the garrison and the 
equipment found there, he continues: 


The house I preserved entire, and put a garrison into it of Notts’ men... The 
place is very regularly fortified, and the Marquis of Newcastle’s daughters, and 
the rest of his children and family are in it, unto whom I have engaged myself 
for their quiet abode there . . .* 


So here we have Newcastle’s daughters brought into direct contact 
with the unpleasant realities of warfare. Bolsover Castle in Derbyshire 
surrendered on about August 16 to Major-General Crawford of the Par- 
liamentary forces,’ and the young ladies were deprived of their other 
estate. So willy-nilly they had to stay at Welbeck, under the care of 
Colonel Thornhaugh, the commander of the garrison. Lord Fairfax must 
have exercised himself in their behalf, for in April, 1645, we find the 
Ladies Jane and Frances Cavendish writing him an interesting letter. 


* Granger (Biog. Hist. of Eng., Lond. 1824, 1, 290-291) is the authority for the state- 
ment that Elizabeth Cavendish married at the age of 19. 

® Calendar of State Papers, (Domestic) 1644, 404-405. 
7 Bygone Derbyshire, ed. W. Andrews, Derby, 1892, pp. 140-41. 
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For his Excellence the Lord Fairfax, these humbly present. 
May it please your Lordship, 

Your favors are so continued us, that they are not only to be acknowledged, but 
repeated as comforts, since your lordship’s care of us we may justly confess is 
much beyond our merit. Now give us leave to present our humble thanks to 
your lordship for your noble favors, which oblige us as long as we live to owe your 
excellence a faithful acknowledgment. Colonel Bright hath been lately at Bols- 
over, and is to give your lordship some account of that garrison. 

We linger our remove from thence till we have some certainty of that business, 
hoping, that if he concur with the committee of Derby and some others for dis- 
garrison of that place, to have the favour to be admitted to that house, which we 
the more desire by reason that town is assigned to us for maintenance, whic’: will 
yield very little, I fear, if it continue still a garrison. However, whatsoever your 
excellence’s pleasure, it shall be most welcome to 

Your lordship’s most humble and obliged servants, 

Jane Cavendysshe 
Fra. Cavendysshe 
April 17th, 1645 

My sister Brackley presents her most humble service to your lordship, and 

gives your excellence many thanks for the favour of your lordship’s protection.® 


But Welbeck was not yet lost for King Charles. In July, the former 
governor of the manor, Colonel Fretchville, and a Frenchman, Major 
Jammot, recaptured the Abbey in a brisk little engagement. Newcastle’s 
daughters were almost certainly there at the time. And three weeks later 
the King himself stopped off there during his northern campaigning.° 

However, in November, 1645, the Abbey seems again to have been 
in the hands of the Parliamentarians. As to the whereabouts of the ladies 
after this we have only the scantiest evidence. Certain it seems that both 
Welbeck and Bolsover were disgarrisoned by the Roundheads on No- 
vember 13, 1645.!° But apparently troops were again quartered in the 
Derbyshire seat, for on September 5, 1645, an order was issued providing 
for the withdrawal of the troops, and the demolition of the castle." That 
Newcastle’s daughters would have stayed at Bolsover seems unlikely. 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary one might assume that Wel- 
beck was left in their charge. However, another possibility may be sug- 
gested. They all may have gone to Ashridge, the Hertfordshire seat of 
Lord Brackley. On the whole, this seems the more plausible theory, for 
the Ladies Jane and Frances certainly could not have relished staying 
alone at Welbeck. Lady Brackley, naturally, would have returned to her 


8 Memorials of the Civil War (Fairfax Papers) Ed. R. Bell, Lond. 1849, 1, 194-5. 
® Firth, Highways and Byways in Nottinghamshire, Lond. 1916, p. 246. 

10 State Papers, 1645-47, 228. 

" State Papers, 1648-49, 272. 
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husband. And the play must certainly have been written by the two 
sisters in direct colloboration. 

In 1649, Lady Elizabeth Brackley became the Countess of Bridge- 
water, on the succession of her husband to the title. Of the Lady Jane 
we know little during this period, save that she was active in saving the 
art treasures of Bolsover, and that in 1654 she married Charles Cheney, 
of an old Northamptonshire family, an ardent Royalist, and later first 
Viscount of Newhaven. The marriage was apparently a genuinely happy 
one, albeit Cheney married again after Lady Jane’s death in 1669. 
Numerous benefactions in Chelsea, where her husband was active in 
political service, had made her beloved. She continued all her life the 
avocation of authorship, and filled several manuscript volumes with her 
verse. 

Bridgewater and the Lady Elizabeth seem likewise to have been hap- 
pily married. He was a man of considerable taste and refinement; as 
Chauncy says, “‘a learned man [who] delighted much in his library.’ 
The shock of his wife’s death during childbirth in 1663 was a blow from 
which he never fully recovered. On her tomb he caused to be recorded 
that “he enjoyed, almost twenty two years, all the happiness that a man 
could receive in the sweet society of the best of wives.’ 

Such, then, are the biographical data which we are able to gather about 
the authors of The Concealed Fansyes.“ 

The text of the play herewith printed was transcribed from a photo- 
stat of the Rawlinson MS. It has been allowed to stand exactly as in the 
original, without correction, save that u and v have been written accord- 
ing to modern practice. Also, the word ‘“‘and”’, represented nearly always 
in the MS. by a contracted form, has been ‘written in full. 


THE CONCEALED FANSYES 
A Prologe to the Stage 


Ladyes I beseech you blush not to see 

That I speake a Prologe being a Shee 

For it becomes as well if votes cry Ey 

Why then should I, a Petticote cry fye, 
Gentlemen if so you allow; is witt 

Why then not speake, I pray your patience sitt 
And now to tell you trueth of our new Play 


12 Chauncy, Hist. Antig. of Hertfordshire, Lond. 1826, m1, 484. 

18 Granger, Biog. Hist., 11, 308-9. 

“4 Granger (Iv, 261-3) believes that the whole family was together at Antwerp, on one 
occasion, when Diepenbeck did his famous family portrait, which appears in Newcastle’s 
volume on Horsemanship. But there is no record in the State Papers of permissions granted 
to either of the ladies to leave England. 
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806 “The Concealed Fansyes”’ 
It doth become a womans witt the very way 
And I did tell the poet plainely trueth 
It lookes like. 18. or. 22. youth 
Or els it could not bee, as ’tis but well 
I’le say noe more untill yo* hands Playes tell 
The second Prologe spoke by a Woman./ 
Though a second Prologe spoke to our Play 
I will speake trueth, ’tis woman all y* way 
For you'll not see a Plott in any Act 
Nor any ridged, high, ignoble fact 
Fearing you'll sensure mee now full of Tongue 
It’s not fitt, that I should speake too longe. / 
A perticuler Prologe to your Lo:??./ 

My Lord 
If that your jugement doth approve of mee, 

I pray you smile, that all may truely see, 
You like, and doe approve, of what wee say, 
And then each one will freely give their pay, 
If then your quicker witt doth crowne our Play. 
Your health shalbee our word today./ 
The Concealed Fansyes 
Act the first 
Sceane the first 

Co: Prethee deare Companion tell mee in what humour is thy Mistris. / 

Pr: Fayth my misfortune is shee knowes hir sceane self too well. 

Co: What meane you by that? 

Pr: That is shee will not lessen hir selfe at all by valewinge mee. 

Co: What doth she scorne you? 

Pr: Noenorshee doth not admire mee 

Co: And that’s your greife. 

Pr: Ey, for I would have hir Possett w* a little Cupid if I could. / 

Co: OO, then you’re not for matrimony, if you pretend Cupid. 

Pr: yes but I am, for I hope Cupid will bee the Gentleman Usher to Hymen. 

Co: Fye that’s not becomeing to have a Boy to Usher in the Gods. 

Pr: Well then allowe him to bee a Page, soe shee were in love I care not, Now 
I have confest soe largely to you; freely relate your Mistris to mee, and 
lett mee knowe hir humovr./ 

Co: By God myne’s soe Courtly coy, I knowe not what to make of hir, for 
when she smiles I knowe not whether ’tis a scorne or a grace./ 

Pr: Dothsheespeake much./ 

Co: Noe but shee is soe full of hir neglecting silence, as I am almost in dispare. 
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But I see you have some reliques of hope left you. 
Wer’t not for that I should bee absolutely nothinge 
Tell mee her name. 
Tell you hir name, will you bee secret then? 
Or may I never bee happy if I speake of yoes till you shall reveale myne 
But my curiosity is to knowe yoes first 
What must I bee St George, first both in hir humour, and hir name; I will 
not bee made soe much your foole. 
Well Ile speake hir name in a soft* whisper. Lucenay. 
Sister to myne, I fayth 
If soe shee valews Cupid noe more then if hee were hir footeboy, and hir 
language is the Torter to a Lovers Soule. 
ffayth by yoe discription, I perceive they are Sisters, for my Mistris, 
valewes courtshipp, and a rich sute, noe more then signes to catch Dot- 
terells w* all. 
Certainely they educate one another for my Mistris is in the same hu- 
mour. 
Come let’s goe to them and see how they will act their Sceanes. 
Agreed, I’le see yo* mistris, and you shall see myne, in their pousture of 
Coynes. 
Content; but lett mee knowe before you goe, 
For wife what Mistris yo" would wooe./ 
My Mistris truely I would have 
A pritty Munckey, yet seeme grave 
Hir face I’de have it plumpe to kisse 
And that is as my heart doth wishe 
Hir Stature I would have each see 
A wife or Mistris shee may well then bee 
In private knowe noe matrymony lawe 
In publique, all should thinke I did her awe 
Hir petulance I’de onely have w** mee 
With others stately for to bee 
I would not have hir thinke of wife 
Nor mee as Husband to make strife 
But iustly have hir fraught with witt 
Soe by mee, pritty man, may sitt./ 
You have declar’d yo* Mistris life of day 
But I’de have myne, mee more, for to obey./ 
Act the first 
Sceane the Second 
The Lady Tranq: and hir woman 
Toy, come hither, I will tell yo" though I am upp yet my designe is for all 
I am well to keepe my Bedd, therefore resolve Toy, to dresse mee neately 
I will Madam, so well as my education will give me leave. 
Toy, tomorrow I intend to goe to my witts. 
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who are they? 

Monsieur Calsendos Daughters, therefore my keepeing of my bedd is to 
plumpe upp my face Toy. 

But truely Madam in my opinion those Ladies lookes as if they would not 
mind much, thei’re too younge. 

O, Toy, but they can give such carrecters, as to make a Lady appeare, or 
not appeare, besides I am in love w* their Father, so I would have them 
like mee. 

But yoe La.» will not let them knowe soe much. 

Thou’rt an Asse Toy, for of my fayth, I will, they shall not bee ignorant 
of my love, for then I hope Monsieur Calsindow will know, and in re- 
spect to him I will see the two Ladie Cozens, and will carry one of the 
Stellos or both, for then I knowe I shalbee welcome, for they are their 
servants, and ’tis welcome, for they are their servants, and ’tis thought 
will marry them, but what say’st thou to that Quiff and Pyner that hath 
the Gilly flower, and my best Smockband, will they not agree well to- 
geather. / Speake, what art thou in a studdy of my marryage to their 
father. / 

I was thinkeing of y* Lasces, and truely yo* La:»» hath match’d them very 
well; If yo La:»? please I will fetch them. 

Noe stay what a Clock ist? 

Tis almost. 10. Madam. 

That’s well, for I have time to talke and dress. 5. howres w* out interrup- 
tion, Now what say you Toy to y® best dress for y* face? Doe you not not 
thinke Pomatum will doe well, and rubb it over w* Scarlett after, and 
then use m‘ Trantams stil’d water, and there are rarer Cordyalls in that 
water to plump upp the face Toy. 

Truely Madam, but I conjecture w* myselfe, the Scarlett will take too 
much of y* Pomatum of, and will not sufferr, that stil’d Cordyall water to 
give a gloss. 

What thou woulest have mee use an oyl’d Maske? A pox on’t, I saw a 
Lady the other day that leaned hir face to the Glasse of a window, and 
hir face tooke dust, Soe I knewe, ’twas that left soe much grease, soe ’tis 
nastie. / 

Madam you have left out yo* white Satten Wastecote 

O impertinent dull braine, dost thou thinke I would have forgot that, 
come Toy away I’m resolv’d to take my bedd. 


Act the first 
Sceane the third 


Gravity and the Kitchen Boy 
Jack, what a Clock? Is not the bill for dynner gone to my Lady? Speake, 
have yo" lost yo* tongue? Speake I say. 
Yes Se the bill was carryed to the Ladies. 
Knowe how they like dynner, now ther’s noe Tart 
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Mri Sage told mee they were not upp 
ffy, fly, as I am an honest man those witts will ne’re bee Housewifes, and 
nothing angers mee but they’le nether chide nor comend 
Yes under favour Se, I remember they chid yo" for not makeing a Quinch 
Tart sweete enough 
Before God, that’s true, come good memory tell mee when they praised 
mee, speake or I’le make yo" remember. 
wy good S*, wy good S*, when a lady was here. 
when a Lady was here, speake or my stick shalbee about yo* Eares 
Wye if yo" could remember the Ladyes name I could then tell you how 
they prays’d yo". 
The Ladies name 
Indeede the Ladies name is a hard one. 
I’le have it out, or I’le pluck yo" for dynner, and send yo" up as a black 
bird. 
Wye it beginns w* Tray. 
Trayvand 
Noe Tran: 
Tran Speake 
Tran, Tran, Tranquility. 
And what by that Lady 
Wye, yo" made a great dynner, such an one as my Lady liked. 
But what sayd shee? 
Wye shee sent yo" a 20°. peece, and hir woman spoke as well as shee 
could, to let you knowe my Lady was pleas’d, and I thought. 20°. was 
great Comendations 
The next time I stand in expectation for yo® noe piece of flattery, I’le bee 
sent upp as a ffriday dynner. ffor God knowes I can pretend to nothinge 
but a leane Pike, and were that of a Poetts dressinge the Ladies would like 
mee. / 

Act the first 

Sceane the fourth 
The. 2. Sisters Luceny and Tattiney 

Sister pray tell mee in what humour thou wert w* thy servant yester- 
day, prethee tell mee how you acted yo* Sceane 
I beg your excuse, a younger Sister cannot have the confidence to teach 
an elder. 
Well then I’le beginn first. I drest myselfe in a sleight way of careles- 
nesse w°> becomes as well, if not better then a set dress, and when hee 
made his approaches of love, by speaking in a formall way, I answear’d 
him I could not love soe dull a braine as hee had, alwayes to repeate hee 
loved mee. I had rather have him say hee hated mee, For that would bee 
some variety. 
But what sayd yo", when hee express’d himselfe by oathes and Execra- 
tions. 
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I told him I wondred hee had the confidence, seeing I kept my Chamber 
to trouble mee w* his ympertinent language, w* ever produceth my 
vexation. ffor I will tell you Sister, It is ympossible to answeare him to 
what hee speake, but hee will catch some handle to blowe upp his am- 
bitious wishes, therefore I put him of with a sharpe reply, as I have told 
you before, and then sayd my face could bee noe wayes invitable for his 
affection therefore I did not desire to bee his courting stock to practize 
with against Hee comes to his Mistris, and therefore told him if hee 
would not make an honourable retreate out of y* howse, I would pro- 
clayme him a Malignant, or cause Me Steward to make him make his 
retreate w‘* more confusion, soe bid him thinke of some visitt, for here I 
was resolv’d hee should not stay. 

Pray’ Sister, is hee a good fortune? 

Yes and a very good title. 

Then I perceive yo® discretion likes him 

Ey, and his discretion may very well like mee, ffor my ffather intends to 
give mee a great Portion, therefore I shall not knowe whether ’tis his 
wisdome or affection, that makes choyce of mee 

And will you contynew this way of discretion wt him when you’re 
marryed. 

Wye doe you thinke I take thee shall alter mee, 

I heare their comeing I’le them defeate 

Leaveing mee onely to their cunning cheate. 

Madam your Admirer attends you. 

And thinkes to bee accepted for your new sute. 

Still in your insulting way. 

Tis tyrany indeed, to tell you trueth you are soe concious to your selfe, 
as you thinke you are, the onely object of perfection. 

Noe Madam I am the object of misfortune, not haveing the least hope of 
your La.?* good opinion. 

I should thinke myselfe, deboyst, should I lend you a thought, for as I 
heare you are the onely libertine, in the Towne, and I wonder you can bee 
soe greate an Imposture in your pretended love, as to contract that face of 
freedome to soe serious a peece of formality. 

Noe Madan, it is yo* sweeter face of innocence that converts the rudest 
Pesant even into Modesty. 

Ey. but when y® Species retornes backe; my face mee thinks should bee 
converted into deboysenes, now will not yo* next posture bee to stand, 
w* foulded Armes, but that posture now growes much out of fashion, 
that’s altered to a serious looke of admiration, as if yo* face was soe ter- 
rible, as to tourne men to Statues. 

I wish damnation Madam rather then thus to bee tormented, by your 
unkinder love. 


Away, away, w* your Hippocriticall language, for I am not yet soe vaine 
as to believe your dissembling Romances. 


Ciainlabinarsbe isi. 
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Well I’m gone, and am resolved to bee noe more. 

What you’ll give out yo* dead to try what vanity of love I may bee possest 
withall, goe take what resolution you please. / 

Hoe I’le love myselfe better then to dye for one that hates mee. but I 
could bee a willinge Marter to her that loves mee. 

Ha, Ha, Ha, I thinke soe, you would bee a willinge Marter to her that 
loves you, and doe you thinke that is a high expression of love, this 
showes how much you hated hir, that would quitt hir soe soone, besides 
leaveing hir this Legacie to dye of a Consumption for your sake. 
Madam, am not I worth that Ribbin you hate worst and that will I con- 
template upon with adoration. 

I thought you had learnt better manners then to offerr to plunder mee of 
my favours. 

Give mee leave then passionately to begg a salute, and I will never see 
you more unlesse I may bee answered w more mildnes, for now every 
word you speake is a rack unto my soule, therefore give mee once more 
leave to begg the favour of yo* Lipps. 

When did you heare my lipps were soe rude, as to come wt in distance 
of yo® sex, and to confirme you there is noethinge I hate more then a 
Country Gentleman, who must ever salute comeing and goeinge, or els 
hee will whisper to his next Neighbor. I am proud, and I sweare, I would 
rather cut my lipps of then sufferr you a salute. 

What a misfortune’s this to mee, 

To court a wench that doth soe truely see. 


Act the Second 
Sceane the first 


Presumption, I knowe thou dost presume of thy owne witt, and fansye, 
therefore prethee tell mee thy loved humour of Mistris. 

you thinke to catichise mee at your pleasure; if you take mee to bee your 
boy, where’s your reward of Plum? 

Come prethee bee good natur’d, and let thy voyce relate 

Thy Mistris of thy sweete lov’d fansyes fate. 


The Songe 
My Mistris I would have love’s Booke 
Yet innocent should bee hir looke 
In company shee should thus bee 
A stately pritty thinge to see 
Then should shee bee, that when I kiss 
Thoughts makes mee sweare, I still doe miss 
And then to mee a Toy, and witty 
Makeing mee madd for hir selfe pritty. 
I see sweete Tattyny in your Songe 
O that lov’d name’s, a Cordyall to my Tongue. 
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Enter Corpolant and Courtley 


O Courtly my pouch of Gold, w** my way of craft, shall gane your Mistris 
from you. 

Doe you thinke your Bancke of sordednes, can make hir misunderstand 
hir selfe. 

Why Se what can shee wishe, but shee shall have, if title please hir I’le 
lay out. 20000': for what honour or name shee likes best, and I knowe hir 
discretion is not taken with a rich sute or a faire face, that appeares like 
one of your pollished Pictures. 

Noe S¢, nor shee is not taken with yoe peece of deformity of ffat whose face 
appeares as your worst Rustick, Have you ever spoke to hir in the way of 
marriage? 

Noe but I intend first to speake to hir Cozen to make the way and then 
to hir ffather. 

You’re mistaken because shee carved you once a legg of a Capon, and 
gave you sawce to boote, your puft upp bladder thinkes to marry hir, by 
reason shee gave you the civility of the House, as being hir father friend, 
w* modest curtesye blowes your braine upp as Gunn powder into folly, 
but pray you S* doe mee the favour, after you have spoke to hir in the way 
of a Sutor, lett mee knowe yo® opinion 

I will S', and doubt not of success 

Of beinge counted an impertinent Ass 

Come Corpolant if you bee in love, I’le put you into a Consumption, what 
doe you take my friend to bee. 

A fine peece of vanity in a rich sute 

Ho: Corpolant, Corpolant, you’re deceived he hath a good Estate besides 
a rich Sute, and that Mistris Luceny knowes. 

I beleeve you not youth, I beleeve you not. 

In concernes you to have noe fayth in that 

Here’s hir Cozen come now wee have good Company. Let’s drinke M'‘* 
Lucenys health 

If shee would but love shee should have all my wealth 

I have other busines then to drinke 

What have you to doe? 

To give order for the Army. 

Nay then I will comaund your stay 

Orders belongs to mee, soe mee you shall obey 

Bringe Sack and Clarret that wee may 

Make this my M'!* Hollyday. 

And I to see my mistris health belched out in severall 

Tunns Ile stay to give hir an account, and soe revenge 

myselfe of him, for I hate hee should thinke of hir. 

What thinke you of the takeinge of Ballamo 

*Tis a very stronge place. 

The best is to watch them tame 
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Ey, but I would correspond first 

And recognos till you bee soe drunke as you cannot give orders 

Now hee’s drinkeing I’le put myselfe in the habitt of one of my M''* ser- 
vants, and see if I can cozen him of his pouch of Gold 

It wilbee worth your change of habitt 

Come now let’s have a tunne, 

Our senses sweetly to perfume. 

I love a canny brave Scotch Jigg. 

And afterwards a wench by mee to ligg. 


Enter Courtley in the Habbit of one his M™* Servants 


O call that fellow back, where are you going? How doth your Mistris? 
Very well 

Set him a Chaire, you’re very welcome, set hima seat or I’le comitt some 
of you. 

I hope I shall not drinke soe much, but I may stand. 

In troth first I tooke you for a Sage 

Pray’ what’s your business here 

ffayth S* my m:*'* hath sent mee to borrow money for a Jewell shee hath 
a mind to buy. 

How much wants shee? 

Shee sent mee to borrow .1000!. 

Here take this Bagg. 

By God I have cozened him 

Well Se. I’le let my Mr* knowe yo® kindnes 

What an old doteing foole is this to part wt* his money 

But hee’s drunke, for were hee in his right sense hee would knowe my 
M:* would rather starve then receive the monye hee had looked upon. 
When hee’s sober I’le let him see his drunken act 

Come let’s goe. 

you meane carryed. 

Now will I to my Mistris and let hir see 

What you have made Corpolent to bee. 


Enter Presumption and Tattyney 


Are you in better humour today will you give mee leave to speake 
Your Tongues at liberty 

Fayth soe ’tis but did not knowe whether you would suffer your Lover 
of admiration to express himselfe your perpetuall servant. 

O, S* now I understand you, you spoke this yesterday to your Mistris, 
and thinkes to conferr the same upon mee, and I to beleive soe foolish a 
Romancy. 

Are you still pleased to neglect your Honourer. 

How you mistake your selfe, did I ever keepe you soe much Company, as 
you to take the freedome, as to title myselfe your servant, or my Hon- 
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ourer I beseeche yo* sweetenes to account of mee, as of your sad Creature 
and Vassall. How now your still is nothing, but full of ympudence. 
What will you bee alwayes my Tyrant, Now doe you thinke the pulling 
downe your Hatt and lookeinge sadd, shall make me beleeve yo* speech 
for trueth but you are deceived, therefore bee gone to your Mistris and let 
hir knowe, to make mirth that you have been w* mee. and how rarely 
you have acted your parte, and what a fine foole you will make hir if you 
can, to bee confident »>f your affection. / 

By the Gods you would make mee madd, And when I was you would not 
pitty mee. 

There’s noe danger of your distraction, since you can have that Hegiacu- 
lation. 

I desire you wilbee pleas’d to give mee the happynes to sallute your hand, 
and then I will bee gone. 

How I vow I hate you begone rude Creature 

I sweare this coy wench makes mee not the same 

But shee takes the right way to make mee tame 


Enter Luceny and Courtly 


Looke you here’s Corpolants Pouch of gold, for when hee wasin his drunken 
fitt, I named but your name and hee gave it mee. 

Ha now peece of confidence, Ile make you knowe you shall not make 
mirth with mee, and soe to find out my humour, and I am soe farr from 
beinge merrie, as I am very angry, as to thinke you should understand 
my witt, noe higher then to laugh at your cheate, besides hee was not 
himselfe soe you have noe reason to bragg. 

Never of your favours, but I thought you had hated Mr Corpolant 
You meane contemne him, for I never thought him soe valewable as to 
hate. 

It seemes mee you doe 

Sure your vanity thought my extreame hate to him would have made 
mee exprest love to you./ 

Was there ever such a Tyrant Shee 

As to make noethinge of brave gallant mee 


Enter Tatyny 


Sister have you heard of Corpolants folly 

Ey, and his indiscretion, besides his over great bounty to Courtly. 

Noe more then Courtly 

What hath hee made you for him, or that twatlinge Lady, that thinkes 
you governe mee 

Ey and Presumption too thinkes you doe governe mee, doe you not mind 
how his Sister courts you, Ey, but I knowe who governes us both. 

Who prethee lett mee heare. 

Monsieur Calsindow. 
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Ho! my ffather indeede. And that Gentleman shall bee my Alpha and 
Omega of Governem!: 

What shall not Me Courtly bee your Governo* when you’re marryed. 
How often Sister have your read the Bible over and have forgotten man 
and wife should drawe equally in a yoke. 

I warrant you Sister I knowe that Text as well, as you. 

How impertinently then dost thou speake? 

I wishe w*® all my heart Corpolant would come. 

When ever hee comes, I will not speake to him. 

What will you lay of that? 

My distruction or my Happines. 

What’s that? 

My distruction is that when I marry Courtly I shall bee condemn’d to 
looke upon my Nose, whenever I waike and when I sitt at meate confin’d 
by his grave winke to looke upon the Salt, and if it bee but the paireing 
of his Nales to admire him. 

Your Happynes then. 

My happines when I am in the condition of his Wife, is still to ymagin him 
Courtley and I M'* Luceny and now you shall have noe more of mee 
O my wish Corpolant is here 

Ladies you looke faire today 

Speake to your Ambition Se 

Alas hee understands not, you must name my name, or els his dull braine 
understands not 

Speake to my Sister Se. 

How doe you faire Lady, not a word pray you, make your servant happy, 
for if you say nothinge, I shall then understand you thinke Ey, and soe 
you will make mee very happy by yo® neglectinge silence. / 


The Songe 


I prethee Foole not speake noe more 
For I cannot thee like 

Thy folly hath beene great enough 
For mee to laughing sleight 

Thy face a blacke brus’d hony Combe 
Thy selfe an Uggly Sott 

Besides you are a Clogg of dum 

Soe I’le not bee your Lott. 


There’s none without it bee a Hagg 
Will ever bee your wife 

And for Companions you are such 
As they will not bee rife 

Then all your recreation is 

A full good Cup of Sack 
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And that your drunkenes doth sipp 
Which makes you beastly fatt 


Yo’re onely fit for Witches like 

For lookes of horrour you 

Then shee to oynt, and make a flight 
In this to sweare shee’s true 

For sordid acts is your owne life 
And this each one doth see 

Thus Devill you doe make a strife 
Then Witch take you for mee./ 


Sister I sweare I infinitely comend your witt. I confesse you have wone 
yo* wager, but who must pay it to you? 

Myselfe 

I sweare I longe to see’t. 

Nay prethee doe not speake w**out a pritty oath. 

Wye as I hope to contynew Tattyny I longe to see thee marryed, but I’m 
soe feared you will prove a foole. 

Doe you not doubt Luceny, but minde Tattyny for my observacon is that 
Presumption doth through his Cloke as if hee intended to governe you 
Ey but as I hope to contynew my owne, I will make him lay his Cloke of, 
if his carrage bee to sleight mee. For doe you thinke Sister, the words 
sayeing in the Church shall make mee minde him more, then I doe now 
he is my Servant for I intend to bee his Mistris. 

You're right, for I intend to bee the same w** Courtly 

But sure you do not resolve to lett him knowe soe much 

OI understand you, that is to say, the wife, but the Mistris to make his 
love contynew the longer Ey but Tatteny shall showe obedient when my 
lady Knoweall visitts her. 

And soe I beleeve will you bee, when Mistris Courtley your mother in 
Lawe sees yo"./ 

yes fayth will I, but though I looke obedient and civill to hir, I will let 
hir discretion understand in silence, that i knowe myselfe, and that I de- 
serve thankes for comeing into hir familie, therefore I will not lessen my 
conversation for hir peece of sobriety. 

Ey Sister, but I doe not like that word, some Ladyes here in towne are 
much acquainted wt» the language of friendshipp and conversation, as 
they will thinke. 

What, for as I hope for happynes I will contynew my innocent freedome 
with Courtely, and hee shall have a true peece of vertue of Luceny, and 
you neede not bee more iealous Sister of Lucenyes language. then you 
are of your selfe, of makeing who I please beleive I am an obedient foole. 
Doe you not wonder that Courtly and Praesumption, are heald witts, 
for meethinks there is noe such marracles in their language. 
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Wye that’s because wee have beene brought upp in the creation of good 
languages which will make us ever our selves. 

And I protest, Praesumption shail never see mee out of order when I am 
marryed, but in a morninge, and at night in my severall Satten Petticotes 
and Wastcotes, and alwayes in my careles Garbe. 

Come let us goe for I doe feare 

If att the doore they may us heare. 


Act the Third 

Enter M* Friendly, M* Proper, and M* Devinity. 
Come, what a Seige? 
By God I thinke soe, but where’s the releife 
I’m sure our partie is now as flatt as a flunder. 
And this Garrison flatter then any 
Pox ont, I know that, where’s our Officers 
Wye the old man it att ye workes 
Have wee not more? 
Yes, his Clerke, who you knowe’s an Ancient 
What wilt thou doe? 
fight as well as a Gentleman Usher shall? 
And what wilt thou doe w* thy Bulke? 
Stand in the halfe moone, and sweare you all into heart and now, and then 
fight. By God, I thinke the Ladyes have a mind to see how I shall looke 
wt out an Eye./ 
If I should want a legg I were cassheir’d from Gentleman Usher. 
Then you must have a Pention, and if it bee a good one It will buy Sack 
and Clarrett enough in tyme to make you as bigg as I. 
But our ladyes doe not use to keepe their Gentlemen Ushers, soe my de- 
sire must bee to begg as a lame Souldier of ye Kings and the Kings lame 
Souldier. / 
Come Devinity, what sayest thou? 
Fayth I’ve beene measureing, and the workes are not made high enough 
for y* Enemyes if shott will enter into every Chamber of y* Howse. 
Why will you not tell our Enginer Gouvernour soe 
I have, but hee is soe confounded. 
Why? doth hee doubt his workes? 
Noe hee cannot understand well Englishe Nor I his language, but I thinke 
Mr Discretion will have noe Seige, haveinge noe possibility of releife. 
Come Me Propper let us goe drinke 
And afterwards to bed and Winke. 


Enter Luceny and Tattyny Mallencholly 


Sadnes I chide you, thou art slowe and dull 
’Tis greife w** passion, makes a heart as full 
Of gallant actions, and love gives the Challenge 
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Soe Life’s not weigh’d, in this worlds harder Ballance 
Then goe on wisely on a resolute grownd 

And make noe question, but goe on y* Round 

And doe not make delayes, nor goe about 

But shortly put unquiet life quite out 

Greife I wonder you should angry bee wt> mee. 
Thou dids’t not see mee till after I was thee 

But patience I have consider’d w* my selfe, and can 
Tell you Sadnes is the best, we I’le bee and am 
Your’s is a maddnes, for quiett will you see 

But I’le greive to the bone, Anothemy will bee. 


Enter an Angell 


Stay bee not angry sufferr w*® your friends 

In like fortune yoe selfe to them lend 

For I doe hope the happy gaine wilbee 

And that ere longe you ioyfully shall see 

Soe I’m assur’d you shall not make these ends 
For happie shall you bee in your blest friends. 


Enter Courtley and Presumption 
What are you upon marriage? 
Ey, and I am dayly contemplateinge, how to make M:** Luceny fitt to 
entertayne my mother, and friends in the Country 
That wilbee a hard designe. 
Fayth but I’le tell you the way I thinke of, as soone as I am marryed I 
will let hir knowe I am hir Husband 
How doe you meane? Shee knowes that. 
Ey, but I meane to folleyfie hir all I can, and lett hir knowe that Garbe, 
that doth best become hir, is most ill favour’d. Soe shee shall nether 
looke, walke, or speake, but I wilbee hir perpetuall vexation, then send 
hir into the Country, where I will stay with hir a moneth, then tell hir 
my occations drawes mee to Towne and so leave hir to contemplate mee 
in my absence, and to obey my Familye. 
O Praesumption, thoul’t bee a Devellyshe Husband prethee more of this, 
that I may learne by thee to knowe the word Husband 
Wye then who ever my wife fansyes I will not esteeme of though a femall, 
for men Servants shee shall nether darr to speake to them, nor soe much 
as to ymploy them were it but to knowe who it was that came last into 
y* howse 
You'll bee over Iealous:; 
’Tis but carefull, besides shee shall not stay w® hir owne friends or 
famyly after shee is marryed not three dayes; then once a yeare I’le 
bringe hir downe a Gowne in fashion, w* wt» contynewinge longe in the 
Country shee shall not knowe how to put on, then all my discourse shal- 
bee to prayse the Ladies in London, and if shee doe but behave hirselfe 
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Ugglie, then I’le tell hir that was like a good wife, and an honourable 
Stock to beare Children on w** all I would have hir take the weeke Bookes 
w* is the onely way to make hir Uncapable of discourse or entertayne 
ment, and if shee doe not give respects to my mother, and Sisters I will 
tell hir shee hath not deserved to enter into my hon:>'* old howse, and I 
knowe, contynually seeinge old longe Beards make leggs to mee, will 
teach hir the fashion to obey. 

Well companion thou deserv’st the title of a Husband but if you’ll have 
my opinion, Mistris Tattyny lookes as if shee were proepared for y* 
ridgednes of a Husband. 

Why doe you thinke soe 

By reason shee lookes, as if shee did not care for y* word, part, and rather 
then contynue hir owne unquietnes shee would live w* hir friends, you 
knowe hir ffather is an understanding Gentleman, his decurse uses not to 
bee dull, catachyseinge, and they very much wt him. 

A Poxe on you for your opinion, it hath done mee much hurt, pry’thee 
how pretend you? 

Fayth I pretend to possess my sweete Luceny of my sincere affection, 
and if I can to make hir passionately love mee, and soe to gaine hir 
ffathers friendship, and then by love to gaine hir observancye, w® I will 
retorne w*® greate respect, and all hir friends shall comaund mee. 

And shee too? 

Noe shee shall love mee soe well, as shee shall thinke me worthy of my 
freedome, and soe wee will contynue the conversation and friendshipp of 
Lovers wttout knoweing the words, of man and wife. 

This I understand to bee one of your Courtships to hir. 

Noe fayth, shalbee my contynuall practice 

Sure then you have great designes upon hir Father 

Noe fayth I understand Gallentry better then to have any designe, but 
to serve him your way w“ your wife is to educate hir iust soe, as to hate 
hir w* in 2. or .3. yeares, or els you are soe proud as you would have 
your selfe the onely valewable peece of perfection, beleive it, believe it 
your Mistris and myne though they have great portions, are not to be 
tuterd like a rich Cittizens Daughter, or a great heire, they are of other 
breedings. 

Well, I’le see in what Garbe, I can bringe hir too and tell you a certainty 
for your opinion 

And when you find I say true what will you say 

Wye I’le say I am wiser then you for I have endeavour’d the best I can to 
make my wife a foole, and you never had soe high a designe. 

Fayth I hold that noe designe to make my wife a foole 

We shortly shalbee marryed then each shall see 
Which of us a true kind Husband: Co: That’s mee. 
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Enter a Boy, as a Page to Courtely 

O my Boy of hope art thou come? What news? is all well? What sad I 
prethee relate, I care not for a frowne Soe shee bee well, or if shee threw 
my Lre downe 
S* your prophecy is true, I have brought yo* Lre back 
Come give it mee, and tell me prythee Boy Thy progress, Hast thou not 
mett a Bug beare, thou still lookes soe sad. 
I have another Lre w:* I’de have you read, not my Maister 
Companion shall I read thy loved fansye of Lre? 
Ey, but I saw the Boy give you another from yo® mistris 
I doubt I never shall enioye my Deare 
For shee my ridged thoughts certaine did heare 
Could shee bee myne I’de dedicated bee 
To hir and give hir leave for to bee free 
Can any Wench enter into my Head 
If ever have hir once into my bedd 
When marryed my Soule shall not thinke of wife 
For shee shalbee my Mistris, Joy of life. 
A suddaine change 
A suddaine change indeede. 
Pray’ speake, are they marryed? read that Lre Are they dead? 
Read that Letter 

And I am now in deepe dispaire 

Never againe to see my Faire 


Enter the three Cozens 
O’cozens our neighbouringe Pesants. 
Or our pedanticall Servants, have given us upp for a pray to the Enemy. 
Pray’ how did I looke in the posture of a Delinquent 
You meane how did you behave your selfe in the posture of a Delinquent, 
Fayth as though you thought the Sceane would change againe, and you 
would bee happy though you sufferred misery for a tyme, and how did I 
Looke? . 
As your selfe, that’s great though in misfortune ‘ 
Soe did you i 
How should I doe otherwayes, for I practized Cleopatria, when shee was 
in hir captivity, and could they have thought mee worthy to have adorned 
their Tryumphs, I would have perform’d his gallant Tragidye, and soe 
have made myselfe glorious for tyme to come. Come Prethee let’s talke 
noe more of our Captivity, I wish I could not thinke, that I might not 
remember I had beene once happy. ; 
I am not in your opinion, for then I should remember nothinge but mis- 
ery, therefore let’s recreate our selves with other discourse. 
And make our selves happy by promising hopes of our absent friends. 4 
But Cozen what shall wee doe today. I’m loath to learne French, I’m soe 
dull’d with greife. / 
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And I am stupyfyed w® a contynuaton of misery, but I’le tell you wee’le 
look for our friends Cordyalls. 

But where are the Keyes? 

I have them, pry’thee sweete Cozen bid Joane bringe them quickly, for 
wee hate delayes. 

Now wee shall see what rare Cordyalls hee hath for restoration of health, 
and makeing one younge. 

Come let’s goe open the Boxe, what’s this? 

’Tis quinticence of mint and magisteriam of Pearle 

Take one of these Cakes, and you Cozen thei’re very good ones. 

Wee never saw these before, come wee’le put them upp. 

Noe take another hee’le never want them. 

Truely if hee knewe, hee would wonder how we durst offerr to looke of 
them. 

I wishe hee saw us in a Prospective. 

But ’tis a great way for him to looke in a Prospective 

’Tis not matter, ’tis a wishe, see Cozen, what Receats this I sweare ’tis 
a Lfre and one of his Mistris Seales. 

You’re mistaken, you iudge wrong, ’tis a Cordyall Seale 

Here are potts of [*] and Accodeshdry 

And potts of preserv’d Nutmeggs and morabollans and a whole Boxe of 
my Lady Kents Cordyalls 

And rather Esenns of all sorts, Cabynetts of all manner of Spiritts, Gil- 
berts water, and curious Balmesomes, I am weary with repeateing, wee’le 
put them upp. 

Come Cozen this place is very cole, and wee have seene all his Cordyalls, 
I’le take this halfe pott of morabollans and soe quit them. 

Noe take a whole one. 

Noe I’le have noe more then this halfe pott, for you have more neede of 
Cordyalls then I, soe this day shalbee yours, and tomorrow myne 

How yours? 

Wye Ile invite you, 

To what? 

To what? wye Ile picke his Cabinett Locks, and there you shall see his 
Magazine of love. I darr sweare you shall see locks of all manner of Col- 
loured haires, and favoureing Ribbins, in as many colours as the Raine- 
bow. 

How know you that? 

’Tis my stronge ymagination, and if this fansye of myne should prove 
true, wee shall have rarer recreation to looke on them. 

Well on w*® your designe tomorrow 

ffayth soe I will if noe impertinent Lady hinder mee. 

Ey, but I doubt a designe of soe much pleaseing consequence wilbee de- 
feated. / 
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Enter Colonell Free and M* Corpolent 


T'le tell you newes m' Corpolant. Monsieur Calsindowes Daughters my 
Cozens, are become Nunns upon the greife of our departure 

Upon the greife of my departure. 

What a selfe lov’d peece of fatt you are, doe you not knowe, nor remember 
how angrye you were, when shee scorn’d you, and doe you thinke shee is 
in love with you? Now you are too partiall. 

By your leave Colonell Free absence increaseth like, sometymes. 

I wonder what fansye my wife will bee possest w* all for shee can nether 
bee Nunn, nor Vestow, shee hath soe many Children. 

But the sweete Lady wilbee in a Consumption for your sake. 

Did you see our sweete younge Stellowes today? 

Yes and in my knowledge of conceite they are very mallencholv, and they 
would not let mee knowe the reason, soe I doubt they are in love. Are not 
you in the same opinion. 

They have reason to bee sayd, their Mistresses are captives, and their 
sisters are Nunns in mallenchollie and they say, give’s blessing to each 
poore body that comes to bee healed of mallencholly of y* minde. 

I wonder people can bee soe simple to come to bee cured of them, that 
cannot cure themselves. / 


Enter two Prisoners. Action and Moderate. 


S¢ brought as a Prisoner? 

Yes Se. 

Pray what newes? 

Alas S* I wish there were noe newes, but that my Cowe had newly calv’d, 
or how much creame makes a pound of Butter. I’m onely brought in by 
reason they have a thought I am rich. 

They would have money of mee too, a pox take them all, and the Devill 
goe w** them for they are a Company of Knaves 

Ey, Se, but pray take heede, for since yo" are of our partie, I must give 
you counsell, and desire you not to bee soe liberall of your tongue. it may 
do you hurt, and our partie noe good. 

’Tis true for I was put into such a roome for talkeing as I had noe bigger a 
window to take breath att then the biggnes of my little finger, and noe 
more to piss att. 

Sure your ymprisonment hath made you madd 

Fayth soe it hath to them in hatered, come let’s goe drinke a health to 
the good success of our party and to the Rogues condemnation. 

This would bee a very good health, but not in this Garrison, and thus 
much knowne may hange yo". 

Tut I’le venter my neck but I’le bee revenged, your’e all upon the sava- 
tion of yo* money, and I have none to losse./ 

If you have not, you should goe upon the ground of keepeing your health 
Wye soe I doe, for I walke dayly in the Garden, and when I see the 
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Rogues goe by mee in scorne, will not put of my Hatt, let’s now han- 
somely send to our party, to come to take their Horses, and if possible 
to take this Howse. 

By my fayth of my body, I will not bee of this highe flowne, noe designe, 
goe S* and sleepe for this can prove nothinge. 


Act the Fourth 
Enter the 2. Nunns Luceny and Tattiny 
Where are the Innocent Soules? 
Theire comeinge. 


Enter. 2. Poore men and 2. poore weomen kneelinge 
what’s your greife? 
Love 
In what kind? 
one that I lov’d as my Soule reiected mee 
Take this and bee assured, you shall growe wiser or have your Mistris 
love you 
What’s yours? 
Love. 
In what kind? 
My friends who I held more deare then my life are in a farr Country 
I have noe remedy for that. but take this, it is such as I weare it isa Bowe 
of hope. 


The other Po:m: And my greife is I lov’d a woman and shee would not marrye 


Lu: 


mee. 
Take this as a scurge to whip your folly away 


The other Po:W: And I have almost lost my witts by Plunder. 
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Take this Lawrell as a promiseing hope of Conquest 
Now I will grind upon this holy stone 

Your doubts mixt altogeather not alone 

Yoe Greifes 

Yoe ffeares 

Your Seighs; and your sad teares. 

May you all happy bee, but I blesse and wishe 
That you your friends againe may see. 

And pray you pray that prayer for mee./ 


The Songe 
Courtleyes discovery and Presumption 


I sweare as you are faire 
And chast as is the Ayre 
Since that I sawe you first 
Myselfe could never bee 
But still I’m offerringe att your Shrine 
And you will not allowe to see. 
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Which makes my Angers not to tell 
What is my fortune well 

But I will never cease 

To offerr pay my hopefull vowes 
Therefore I’le not dispaire to see a day 
Wherein I may 

Most happy bee 

And Mortalls envyeing mee to see. / 


Luceny the Nunn sings. 


I wonder what’s the cause about you goe 
Thus to prophane my sacred Preisthead soe 
As to name mee wantonly faire 

Chast that I am, and it shalbee my care 
Your stealeing language further shall not creepe 
Into my sacred Church, where I will weepe 
Prayeing that all may truely, honest keepe 
For my ambitious store in votes ascends 

For my love’d, deare and absent friends 
That each upon their Temples truely may 
Weare severall Lawrells, of each sweeter Bay 
At their retorne then happy shall I bee 

In that blest day, I once them more doe see. 


Enter Presumption. 


And I have found thy most sacred selfe here 
Whose presence tornes all sex to Joy not feare. 
Soe I’le kneele w* adoration to thee 

And never thinke the tyme too longe, to see 
Thy purer face of Angell beauty faire 

But looke and ymagin what piece yo" are 

Soe stands w* admiration that a shee 

Should thus soe like, a pure iust Goddes bee./ 
Bless mee what spirit possesses you 

To speake to mee as if I were not true 

But I am iust and wilbee iust to greife 

And now without my friends have noe releife 


Enter the. 2. brother Stellowes 
The eldest passionate. 


My Lady and mistris Captive, a Prisoner can Stellowe sufferr that, I’le 
hir releive. 

But how can you Brother? 

Name how, and thy mistris in the like Condition 

But though I’m in love, I am not out of sense 

By God thou art out of sense, if thou canst thinke any ympossibility, an 
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ympossibility to gane yo* Mistris liberty, though at the rate of your life. 
I am resolved to hazard myselfe would that releive hir but to dye, and not 
to release hir, and then my Corps can have noe possibility of enioying hir, 
and what doth that proffitt mee. 

Wye it doth proffitt mee if shee could see mee blowne in a thousand 
peeces, to show I dye hir Marter, and in that peece of service I shall ac- 
count my grave my eternall happynes. 

By god Brother, I should rather account hir Bedd of love eternall hap- 
pynes 

Thour’t all for thy self. 

But meethinkes, your nether for your selfe nor hir. 

Well I am resolved of my designe 

What’s that prethee lett mee knowe 

That is I will either ruen myselfe or gaine hir wilt thou goe wt® mee I am 
not for demurrs speake 

I’m not for merry calls, if a possibility I goe 

Hang that word possibility, I love then what is ympossible. 

Soe doe I, and yet meethinkes all things are ympossible But tell mee 
whose of your designe 

Love and Courage to that hight as thou appear’st to mee like a Bedridden 
fellow, or att best a frozen Stature of Ice, that ere longe will consume by 
my heate of love you had best keepe att distance. 

Well I darr love as well as thee 

Therefore my mistris I will dye but see. 

Then let us goe all danger to ymbrace 

So wee may see their sweeter face 


Enter the Three Lady Cozens 


Cozen I longe wt* great ympatience till the Smyth come 

It may bee hee that knocks, Come in. 

I have my wishe, harke you friend, you knowe yo* maisters Cabinetts 
locks, they are very good ones doe you thinke you can open them 

Yes of my life Madam I can 

There are some Bookes there wee would read to passe away this sad and 
solitary life wee’re in 


Enter a wayteing Woman. Sage. 


Ha now Impertinatt, what have you to doe here 

Mr. Steward Madam is come with the Bookes and sayth you have not 
seene them this fortnight. 

Goe formality and tell his Formalityship I have other busines then to 
stupyfie my braine w* how many quarters of mault is bought, and in that 
how much I am cozened, nether care I how many scores of sheepe have 
beene Plundered from mee./ 

I shall tell him soe Madam. 
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Noe stay, It is better to please him and tell him I doe not suspect his 
honesty; therefore hee needes not bringe the bookes soe soone, and let 
him knowe this was his plott to see whether I suspected him; and to let 
him see I confide in him, I will not take the Bookes this moneth. 


Enter another Mistris Grave 


Ha now, another 

Now foole, what comes your peece of gravity for? 

The Lady Tranquility is come. 

A poxe goe with you for your ill newes Ile teach you better manners then 
to bringe mee word of my vexation. where is shee? 

The Ladie is in the next Chamber. 

I thought this was too happy a designe to prove prosperous 

Well Cozen content your selfe, the Boxes are here, and the Smyth lives 
not farr of, soe I hope wee are not totally defeated. 


Enter Lady Tranquility. 


Sweete Madam how longe hath your La:»? beene here? How chance I 
heard not sooner? 

I have not beene here longe your La»? neede not bee angry 

Lord Madam, how happy am I that yoe La: can thinke mee worthy of 
a Visitt, will your La:»? goe into my bed chamber 

I shall attend yoe La:»», 


Enter Courtly who sings this Songe. 


Beinge in Shopps of sadnes now I cry 

Ladyes what lacke you. pray you of mee buy 
Mallencholly Hudds, or Pendant teares of Pearle 
Which if condenced will washe each fyner Gerle 
Or fine sweete water sighes, for to perfume 
your Closset Chamber, or soe any Roome 
If like a Fucus, take my Crimson Heart 
‘Twill finely redd your Cheekes before you parte 
And when you please, it will you panting tell 
How it doth pray for you, and wishe you well 
And if doubts multyplyeing Glasse you'll have 
I’ve one that adds, most rarely brave, 
Besides a Prospective, wherein you’ll see 
My greifs of fuller mone, like Rocks to bee 
What will you nothinge of mee buy 
Truely sweete ladies, you are very shye 
But I doe hope ere longe that fortunes Capp 
Will turne about, and hugg mee in hir Lapp. 
Then doe not doubt but have great store 
Of Ladyes Customers to haunt my doore 
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Enter Presumption w" his M:** Picture. 


Looke on this Picture where you'll see 
A face of pure Devinity 

Adore it with a iealous veiw 

Since it appeares an Angell true 

The Face is absolute true faire 

As if’t was made of select Ayre. 

’Tis sinn if looke, and not adore 

For such a one was ne’re before. / 


Courtly falls into the like passion w" fansyeing his M:™* Face. 


My mistris Picture it doth make 

A studdy to expresse each features take 

And when but veiw hir sweeter smyle I say 

I’ve seene Caelestyall happynes today 

Then when but see hir quicker Eye ’tis such 
That all sex sweares they cannot looke too much 
Thus shee appeares my innocent delight 

Soe I will call hir my true vertues light. 


Enter Toy with one of hir Ladies Chamber-maides whose name is Pert. 


Come Pert I’le tell you newes, who doe you thinke makes love to mee? 
Come thinke and tell mee. 

Fayth Mistris I cannot say your Lord, for you have none, for your Ladies 
a widow, but the Lord of Lords may. 

God bless my Courtshipp I’m not soe devine yet, to have the Lord of 
Lords make love to mee. 

You mistake mee Mistris I can explaine myselfe. 

Wye, prethee doe then, or I vow to God I’le make my Lady angry wt 
you for not starchinge hir Band well therefore you had best please mee. 
By my troth Mistris I’le please you, for I’le bee as secret to your Coun- 
sells as you can wishe 

Good wench speake then who thou thinkes 

ffayth I’m loath to speake, for feare you’le thinke I’le tell my Lady. 
ffayth I’le thinke nothinge but what you’ll have mee, and this is enough 
for my Ladies Gentlewoman to speake to hir Chambermaide, therefore 
with a Pox to you speake. 

Wye then, I thinke my Lord Calsindow loves my Lady a litle, to love 
you more; and now I have spoke 

Thou’st spoke wt a vengance but by God if you tell my Lady in hope of 
a Gentlewomanship my carefull way of not dressinge myselfe fine, when 
his Lo:»? comes Efayth may pull you downe to a washemaide. 

Howe’s that? pray that againe, I did not heare you 

Wye lle tell thee, I have noe other way soe good to disguise our loves, 
then to dresse my lady fine and myself Uggly. 
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Ha: Ha; Ha: If I did not thinke soe I’m a very Rogue but harke you Mis- 
tris, what would you doe w** a Lady that understands the world, and if 
shee were marryed would say to hir husband, prethee take my woman, 
fayth I’m weary of your husbandly loved conversation, what would you 
you doe then? Now doe you speake. 
ffayth such a careless thinge of knowledge, I thinke I should serve best. 
I believe you, but you would have a harde taske, whether to please my 
Lord or my Lady. 
Noe fayth but I should not, for w pleased best my humour of please, I 
would please. 
ffayth but I knowe some Ladyes that wilbee soe much of y* wench with 
their Husband, that thou would prove at best but a could Mouldy Pye, 
and this in playne Englishe is true. 
But I’le tell thee then, I would bee the wife w** that Ladies Husband, and 
make him fond that way. 
A pox of thy noe witt, this Lady that I meane will have hir severall 
sceanes, now wife, then Mistris, then my Sweete Platanicke soule, and 
then write in the like severall changes of Mistris not onely to confirme 
love, but provoke love, then dress themselves always as a pritty sweete 
wife or mistris. What sayes Mistris Toy to serve one of these? 
Poxe on you, I knowe whereabouts you are, but I’m not like to serve 
either of these you meane, but Ile tell you, fayth, they used mee very 
kindly the last tyme they sawe mee, but God knowes their not in condi- 
dition now to see any body, God comfort them. 
ffor sake, sake, thou givest pittie but what say you to a Gentlewomanship 
to one of those witts. 
I thanke you for nothinge I’le serve none of yo* Shee witts, they will not 
court mee, I’m for your Hee witts or a Lady that doth not knowe mee, 
let mee alone to chuse a Lady to serve if I part wt my good Lady Tran- 
quility, I’le have a lady of the tymes, if I can gett hir, or one that thinkes 
it an honour for mee to serve hir. 

Enter M* Caution and M®* Discretion 
Did our Ladyes chide you today? Come let’s walke. 
Noe fayth I valew noe chideing by them, but to say trueth they gave mee 
sharpe apprehension and stately, gave mee a litle noe respect, and when 
wee talked, they spoke of some designes against them, and soe put a dis- 
like upon mee, and in good fayth, I sayd I knew of noe designe, nor had 
designe against them, but I would serve Moningnure Callindow the best 
I could, they sayd I might very well studdy and pleade that pretence, 
as being the onely handle I had and soe convert them to a beleefe, since 
wee honour him as our ffather, wee can say nothinge to you in that con- 
cerne, then they swore my wisdome should not alter their resolution, and 
in good fayth, I knowe not their resolutions, nether can I ymagin. 
I see you call nothinge chideing, unless they had power to put out a ser- 
vant or in a Servant into the estate, but in good fayth Se they trouble us 
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unexpressedly to governe them to doe themselves good. find you not that? 
I doe not find they trouble mee att all, but they trouble business, and I 
love not interruptions. 

Once I had a designe to vex them, since they will not bee pleased. I made 
one of the Groomes say, one of their Coach-horses was plundered, and 
that I knew would passionately vex them. 

And were they angry? 

Noe their quick att fansey and knewe it was a Plott of mee./ 


Act the Fifth 
Enter the three Ladyes Cozens w* this Songe 
In stead of mens drinke 
Let us merrylie thinke 
Now wee’re at liberty 
What wee shall wish to thee. 
’Gainst wee you marryed see 
Thinke not of beauty 
Nor of duety 
But resolve to bee 
A pritty toyeing Shee. 
Enter the. 2. Stellowes 
O’ friend I have beene in Hell 
Noe sure your goodnes cannot that place tell 
O’ yes this world doth ymitate the other 
But this a secrett let it goe noe further 
Well on with your discourse. Sh: I will 
And tell you how they good Soules kill 
They have their Tarriers Devills to betray 
Each honest soule, that loves the true right way. 
I knowe all this but tell what fires they have 
And when they’re burn’d, how pityfull they rave. 
Fyres, that’s fansey, by a hotter flame 
And haveinge noe Joyes sweares greife burnes them lame 
As for bleir’d Eyes, ’tis nether fyre, nor Smoke 
But cryeing, and sad greife them smothering choke. 
For darkenes, that their mallencholly self 
If happy they not want of waggish Elf. 
They say Hells lowe ' 
How can it other bee 
For when misfortune, then you Hell doe see 
when you were there would you your friends there wish 
Noe shee Devills I would not have them kiss. 


Younge Stellowe speakes to the Lady Cicilley this 


Madam doe you this Chatachime knowe 
I like it not, I pray you let us goe. 
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Enter the 2 Nunns mallencholly speakeing to one another. 


When I in sadnes am and then doe thinke 

I’m lul’d a sleepe in mallencholly winke 

Each chamber seeleing doth create true sad 

Yet temperd soe as I am quiett, glad, 

Then when I walke Nunns Gallerye round 

My thoughts tells mee I’m falling in a swond 
And when that flowers fine I have 

Then sure I’m decked for my Grave 

Soe if each one will have a fine lov’d death 

Enter your self in sadnes sweeter Earth 

Then when my quiett soule desires to walke 

The Gardens doe revive my tongue to talke 

Soe in white sheete cf Innocence I fray 

Each one that wishes mee to see 

For Ghosts doe love to have their owne delights 
When others thinkes they have designes of frights 
So even as they I wish noe feare to none. 

But on my Friends contemplate alone./ 

My greife doth make mee for to looke 

As if life I had quietly forsooke 

Then for my fine dilitive Tombe 

Is my seeled Chamber, and darke Parlour Roome 
Then when my Spiritt i’ the Gallery doth walke 
It will not speake, for sinn to it is talke. 

At night I rise from tombe to see 

My friends pure well; but sleepeing that must bee 
This is my truer soule of glad. 

And Ghosts contentment, now you see 1s sad. 


A Songe 


Sunge by. 2. Gods comeing downe out of the Skye to the Nunns. who are Courtley 
and Presumption 


Harke, harke, and heare 
And put of feare 
Resolve and come away 
And make noe stay 


your Saynted prayers ever came to wee 

Soe wee’re resolv’d your ffather you shall see. / 
At your Comdunds wee make noe stay 

But you greate Gods wee will obey 

These Garments wee you bringe 

To usher you to your ioy’d springe 
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After their Habitts are on and their Nunns Habitts of, y™ both speake this: 


Can I soe soone forgett an Nunn 

Ey sure, and bringe loves happie sonn 
How doe I in this Habitt looke 

As loves devinity of Booke. 


This Songe sunge in parts by them fowre as they are drawne upp 
Now let us cut each way away. 
And make rude winds us to obey 
To bringe us to our happy day. 
Then blessings wilbee our rich pay. 


This songe sunge over soe often, till they bee drawne upp. 
Enter m" Corpolant and my Lady Tranquility. 
Come madam you shall bee my Antidote against Mistris Luceny. Witt 
how like you my profferr? 
What doe you meane your Bagg of Gold? very well. 
Fayth and you shall have my Bagg of Gold if you’le have me to boote. 
And what say you M' Corpolant to bee my Garrison of profession against 
all the world. 
Fayth madam and I love you soe well as I darr marry you and let the 
world say what they will, you’st bee my onely Fort. 
Excuse mee S* you rather appeare myne 
Come in a word if you’le mee have 
You shall have title Coach and all things that is brave. 
Se you looke a greate plumpe Bagg I sweare 
Soe if I shake you well I neede not care. 


Enter Monsignure Calsindow at the other doore Courtly and Presumption w™ Luceny and 
Tattyny in their change of Habbits and Courtley and Presumption still in the Habbit of Gods./ 
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Looke looke and see 

Your Daughters, here they bee. 
Wee you a blessinge Aske 
Then wee’le put of our maske. 


They appeare 
Courtley and Presumption 
What am I surprized w*® Joy of please 
But pray you Daughters who are these? 
Your Servant Courtley 
Yours Praesumption 
Are you God-Cheaters 
Or are wee not our selves 
Madam, wee can create 
And if your ffather please, wee are yo® fate. 
I thanke you both, for now I see. 
You love my Daughters, then you must love mee./ 
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Enter an old Woman, and younge Wench w* hir. 
Passion of God these younge fflirts vex my Soule out of my body, did notI 
tell thee, thy carelesnes would spoyle the lynnings against the marryage 
of my Lord Calsindow daughters. I tell thee againe Brides lynnings out 
to bee had a care of, but thou’rt afraid thy faire face should bee burnt, or 
thy hands too ruffe, marry gep w** a Vengance, come out. 
I am sure I have burnt my fingers w** smoothinge 
Burnt yo fingers, and if you had burnt them of God would have blest 
you never a whit the worse, but Efayth, Efaith you’re a flirt, you stand 
when my Lords men courts you, and sayth away fye, you speake not as 
you thinke, and with this dallyeing discourse never minds your busines. 
Efayth the world’s turn’d upp side down since I was younge. 
Wye forsooth, would you have mee beleeve them? 
Well, well, I knowe what I knowe, and Care will say noe more, but thy 
very name Pritty hath undone thee. 
Truely Mistris, but that name could never undone you. 
Thou dost provoke mee, but I will not chide you for a reason best knowne 
to myselfe, but Efayth I could tell. 
Pray you tell my Lord then 
you had best tell him your selfe for I am not soe familiar w** his Lo:»». 
I will doe him faythfull and true service, for by my troth I cannot bee a 
flirt, Honesty shall ever bee my worst and none shall say worse of mee 
I thinke it was alwayes the worst w* you. 
The worst w* mee, take heede my worst bee not better then your best. 
Take heede I say take heede 
If begg I will not aske you at my need./ 


Enter Luceny and hir waiteing Woman with hir Glasse. 
And as Luceny opens hir Haire shee sings 
This Songe. 
What is’t they say must I a wife become 
Yes madam that’s the vote as I doe heare it runn 
Wye then a wife in showe appeare 
Though Munckey I should deare 
And soe upon the marriage day 
Tle looke as if obey. 


Enter Stellow singeinge 
Now doe I heare the Ladies what wagers they will lay 
Sayeing surely you’ll disallowe obey 
Truely I knowe not what you meane cry you and looke away 
What act you meane 
To bee the Sceane 
Lost Wagers each must pay. 
Now doe I veiw myselfe by all soe looked upon 
And thus men whisperinge say fayth shee’s already gone 
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For witt or mirth I plainly see 
That shee a wife wilbee 

Noe S¢ say I a witt above 

Is Hymens Munckey love. 


Enter Younge Stellow 


Well sister for all your reply of Songe 

I sawe an ill signe today. 

What wast? 

ffayth a very careles Garbe in Courtely 

In what perticuler? 

In puting on his Hatt 

ffayth Brother, but as I hope to contynew my innocent freedome of Lu- 
ceny. Hee shall put his hat of before hee make mee observe his actions for 
I was never borne to bee his danceing Maister to have fowre pounds a 
moneth to observe his Garbe, But did not I give him the like retorne of my 
Alleigiance? 

yes I was infinetly pleased to see you, but I’m affraid hee should contract 
your Face to severall formes of rediculousnes when you’re marryed, as I 
darr not name marriage. 

Pray you feare your selfe, and leave mee to the world, that is a Husband. i 


‘Enter the Lord Calsindow w** his daughter Tatyny M* Courtely M* 
Presumption M* Corpolant, Lady Tranquility and M:** Toy. 
S* take you Luceny to your wedlock wishe 
And you Tattyny for a marryage kisse 


Enter the 2. Stellowes w their Mistreses 


My lord I have brought my mistris through w** my life 
And if you please shee shalbee now my wife 

Sonn since you loves trueth, soe truely knowe 

W* all my heart you to the Church may goe 

Brothers and Sisters marryed now I see 

If have your leave, I now may marryed bee 

Madam if that my younger sonn you'll have 

You will as Heaven him surely save. 

Now I will tell you newes of mee 

My lady Tranquility my wife wilbee 


She sings this 


Mais de van que Je vous marriez 
Je vous die que Je nemiey. 

All here I marryed see 
Excepting you and mee 

Now Madam I will take 

Your woman for my Mri* Mate. 
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A Songe sunge by an Angell 


Fye, fye, let marryage life 

Plant Vertue in you, take a wife 

That’s truely vertuous and faire 

Hansome and innocent as the chast Ayre 
Then since the Gods makes you this choyce 
Marry, marry to reioyce. 

This change I like Efayth’ tis very fine 

Noe sinn comitt, and yet this wench is myne 
Angell you’re pay’d in that you will relate 
Unto the Gods, that vertue is my fate 

Then Toy you may bee gone for Ile bee true 
My conscyence bids mee not to looke of yo 


The Fifth Act ended the Musick playes. 
Enter Luceny and Tattyny 


As you love mee Sister, now you are marryed, tell mee how you agree, did 
you never fall out? 

As I hope to contynewe my owne thou’rt growne a foole, did not wee re- 
solve to fall out wt® our Husbands? 

yes but I thought hee had alter’d you, but pray Sister did he never chide 
you? 

Noe but hee hath given mee very good Counsell 

O, I understand you, but I wonder you will sufferr him to bee so ymper- 
ious. 

Will you iudge before you heare. 

Wye tell mec then. 

Accordinge to yot Comaunds I’le tell you upon his first good Counsell, I 
looked soberly, as if I would strickly observe him, yet drest myselfe con- 
trary to his instruction, and my behaviour was according to my dress, soe 
much as hee sayd Sweete Heart, doe you goe abroade today? I sayd noe, 
is your desire I should, noe sayd hee, but meethinkes you’re very fine, and 
though I knew I was, yet I sayd fye, why will yo" reproch your owne soe 
much, but I am glad you sayd soe, for now I shall understand yo" by con- 
traryes. Soe Sister I knew hee was to seeke about againe for a new good 
Counsell 

Come deare Sister tell mee his next humour. 

Sweare you will tell your Husbands humour and your owne, otherwayes 
you shall have mee noe more your liberet Foole. 

What oaths you please I’le sweare. 

Well I’le trust you, Fayth all that day hee was in a conflict, betwixt Anger 
and mallencholly not knoweinge whether my behaivour proceeded from 
neglect or ignorance, then hee declared himselfe by allygory and praysed 
a Lady, obedyent ffoole in towne, and swore hir Husband was the happy- 
est man in the world. I replyed shee was a Very good Lady, and I ac- 
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counted him happy that was hir Husband, that hee could content him- 
selfe wt such a Meachanick wife. I wishe sayd hee shee might bee your 
Example, and you have noe reason to sleight hir, for shee is of a noble 
family. I knowe that sayd I, and doe the more admire why shee will con- 
tract hir family, Noblenes and Birth, to the servitude of hir husband, 
as if hee had bought hir his slave, and I’m sure hir Father bought him for 
hir, for hee gave a good Portion, and now in sense who should obey? Then 
hee came w** his old Proverbe and sayd hee would teach mee another 
Lesson, and soe w* a forced kind of mirth, went out of ye Roome, and I 
understood hee had nothinge else to say soe was never angry./ 

But is hee never higher? 

Yes once, when hee thought to make mee cry, but Efayth I observ’d him 
in his owne way, and told him his teareing Oathes should not fright mee, 
and for part, I valewed at the same rate hee did, for I had noe designe upon 
him, but to love him, and pray for him. I would yet if in either of these I 
was inconvenient to him, I could lay those Contemplations at his feete, 
and would not weepe. 

Ha: ha: ha: How I am pleased to see Courtley become Praesumtion after 
marryage. 

And Praesumption Courtley. 

Noe fayth hee gently sleights as being madd in Love. 

How prethee let mee heare? 

Wye thus, when I am in Company wt him hee becomes a Compound of 
hee knowes not what, that is hee doth not appeare my Husband, nether 
is his Garbe my Servant. 

Now I wonder Sister how you can call this a sleight for in this hee ap- 
peares himselfe. but I see you would have him fond in Company. 

By witt, I hate see a fond foole, let it bee, Hee, or Shee, but in a word I 
knewe I had angered him, therefore tooke this his silence as a neglect, yet 
I sweare by you I was myselfe, and held my petulant Garbe, once hee 
spoke in Company according to a discreete Husband, then I gave him a 
modest returne of wife, and yet appear’d his Mistris. 

Howe write you to him? 

In as severall humours as I will dresse myself. His Mistris, this you may 
see is an equall marryage, and I hate those people that will not under- 
stand, matrymony is to ioyne Lovers. 

But thinkes Husbands are the Rodd of authority. 

Or a Marriage Clogg 

That puts mee in mind of my Epilog 


Epilog 
Truely the conflicts I did see wt® in 
Which for to tell you, even would bee a sinn 
The severall wayes, and fansyes of their feares 
And yet they darr not speake for their Eares 
Now I am charged, not a word more to say 
But begg your likes, and then ’tis Hollyday. 
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Epilog. 
Ta: And I was sent in all hast to you here 
For to assure you there is a great feare 
Not knoweing how the Comedy doth please 
Dislik’d there will bee a white Huds decease 
Ladies from you I begg, a smile of like 
If Hats the Poet’s happy in this might. 
An Epilog 
In perticuler to your Lo:»» 
Lu: Now since your Excellence hath thought it fitt 
Ta: To stay a three howres Comedy of sitt 
Lu: And soe but speake of it as like 
Ta: Then are our Sceanes even happy in your sight 
Lu: And though wee have, smyles and hats if you dislike 
Ta: Wee’re totally condemned, for tonight. 


Have you now read my Lord, pray doe not speake 
For I’m already growne, soe faint and weake 

Not knoweing how you will now sensure mee 

As rash to thinke, noe witt a present bee 

But if you like not, I pray let mee knowe 

The Penn and Inke shall have a fatall blowe 

If you not pleas’d, it will impression make 

In my vaine selfe, for indiscretion sake 

But if you like you will mee Cordyall give 

And soe as witty, I shall ever live. / 


The dates which limit the composition of this play may be closely 
fixed. In 1642, Elizabeth Cavendish became Lady Brackley, and in 1649, 
she became the Countess of Bridgewater. So, unless she retained her 
former courtesy-title as a nom-de-plume (which seems unlikely) the 
piece must have been composed between the years 1642-49. And in view 
of the fact that the siege in Act 111 must reflect directly the course of 
events at Welbeck in 1644-45 we are able to get an even closer date for 
the composition of the play. As reasonable a guess as any would seem to 
be that the Lady Jane went to stay with Lord and Lady Brackley at 
Ashbridge, in 1646, and that while there, the two sisters, in order to 
pass time which must have hung heavily on their hands, and perhaps 
to amuse the old Earl of Bridgewater, dashed off a Comedy.” 

18 Although it seems likely, because of the carelessness of its construction, and the long 
list of actors required, that The Concealed Fansyes was not intended to be acted, yet it is 
quite possible that if the two authors were sojourning at Ashridge, they found the house 
and grounds so interestingly arranged that they could not resist putting on a play. Notice 
the description of Ashridge given in Thomas Baskerville’s account of a journey from Bay- 
worth to St. Albans, in 1682. (Hist. Mss. Comm., 13th report, Appendix, Pt. m Welbeck 
Abbey, Vol. 1, 306.) “Here I may not omit to make mention of a place called Ashridge 
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As a literary production, The Concealed Fansyes is practically without 
value. Its conformity to the Jonsonian comedy of humors, and its specific 
indebtedness to Jonson are sufficiently obvious without detailed com- 
ment, nor is it necessary to dwell upon the resemblance between the 
brothers in the play and those of Comus.'* The chief interest of the work 
lies in the artless revelation of the activities of seventeenth century ladies 
of fashion, living in the country. As might be expected, the authors did 
not hesitate to use material based on the circumstances of their own 
family. With our knowledge of the historical background against which 
the ladies Cavendish were placed, we may even undertake to identify 
more or less certainly the characters in the play. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that Jane Cavendish and 
Elizabeth Brackley had never met their famous step-mother (née Mar- 
garet Lucas) at the time The Concealed Fansyes was written. Doubtless 
they had heard of her from her brother Sir Charles Lucas, an officer in 
Newcastle’s army, even before the Duke married her in Paris, during his 
exile. But that they were genuinely loyal to the memory of their own 
mother we can scarcely doubt. And probably they regarded Margaret 
Lucas as a clever schemer; an irresponsible upstart thirsting for advance- 
ment. It is certain that friends tried to prevent the impending match; 
for just what reason it is not quite clear. Even Queen Henrietta Maria 
attempted to dissuade her lady-in-waiting from the alliance. Rumors of 
these difficulties must certainly have reached England. Lady Tranquil- 
lity in the play probably is meant to be a thinly veiled representation of 
Margaret Lucas. When she first makes her appearance, she is pictured 
as vain and idle, scheming cleverly to win Mons. Calsindow’s affections, 
through the aid of his daughters. But they will have nothing to do with 
her. In order not to make the allusion too pointed, the Lady is made to 
marry Corpolant, for his money. Her comment upon this, in French dog- 
gerel, is illuminating. 

Mais devan que je vous marriey 
Je vous die que je nemiey."” 





where the present Earl of Bridgewater hath a great house, formerly some monastery. . . . 
As to the fabric or form of the house within the gate houses, for it hath one fair gate house 
which gives entrance through a large court on the northern side of the house to the hall to 
which they ascend by steps on a terrace. . . . It is a square containing in it a small quad- 
rangle, and in that a little pond of water. . . . Here doth also enclose this pool and quad- 
rangle a fine cloister, remarkable for this, because my lord will not have it blurred out, for 
having in paint upon the walls some scripture and monkish stories.” The fact that Ash- 
ridge had formerly been a religious house, and that Lucenay and Tattiney in The Concealed 
Fansyes for a time take the veil makes it very likely that the play was written at the Earl 
of Bridgewater’s seat. 

6 It is interesting to remember that Viscount Brackley and his brother played the 
brothers in the first production of Comus. 
17 Concealed Fansyes, Act v. 
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838 “The Concealed Fanseys’’ 


Calsindow is almost certainly Cavendish himself. The similarity in name 
is sufficiently noticeable, and the fact that he is apparently away from 
his family for a certain period would seem to coincide with the Cavalier’s 
exile. He is made French because at that time he actually was resident 
in Paris. Perhaps another subtle thrust at the much-discussed wedding is 
implied in his dealings with Toy, Lady Tranquillity’s serving maid. After 
the Lady resigns herself to Corpolant, Calsindow, catching the marriage 
fever so noticeable at the end of comedies, announces his intention of 
wedding Toy. But an Angel opportunely appears and urges him to 


... Take a wife that’s truly vertuous & faire 
Hansome and innocent as the chaste Ayre... 


Whereat Calsindow replies: 


... Then Toy you may bee gone, for I’le bee true 
My conscyence bids mee not to looke of you.!8 


The siege in Act m1 unquestionably relates to the capture of Welbeck 
Abbey by the Parliamentarians, and its recapture by the royalists, in 
1644-45. The events of this period must have become clearly fixed in the 
young ladies’ minds. Indeed, it would have been strange if the play had 
not revealed in some way the influence of their Civil War experiences. 
Two royalist prisoners, Action and Moderate, it is not possible to identi- 
fy, but perhaps it is not fanciful to suppose that the Colonel Free, who 
figures largely in the military operations of The Concealed Fansyes is 
drawn from that same Colonel Fretchville, whose dashing attack won 
back the Abbey for the King. And we might even identify the French 
engineer officer, whose ignorance of the English language caused such 
distress to Mr. Devinity’®, with the Major Jammot who was associated 
with Fretchville. 

In the characterizations of Lucenay and Tattiney the ladies Caven- 
dish are probably using autobiographical material. They converse with 
such freedom and reality that we cannot but feel that it is the authors 
themselves who are speaking. But here, as in the case of the Calsindow- 
Tranquillity-Toy relationship, there seems to have been a deliberate fu- 
sion with another set of characters, in order to cloak the reality, and add 
to the variety of the picture. For it is the three Lady Cousins who are 
besieged in the manor house, and who are held prisoner by the enemy’s 
forces. During the siege, these ladies might almost be identified with 
Cavendish’s three daughters. The two Stellowes, brothers of Lucenay 
and Tattiney, are probably intended to be Newcastle’s sons, Charles, 
Viscount Mansfield, and Henry, Earl of Ogle. 


NATHAN CoMFoRT STARR 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


18 Concealed Fansyes, Act v. 19 Concealed Fansyes, Act 11 
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XLV 
THE HISTORY OF SCHNITZLER’S REIGEN 


VEN a cursory examination of the two stout volumes of H. H. Hou- 

ben’s Verbotene Literatur von der klassischen Zeit bis zur Gegenwart! 
vividly brings home to the reader the significant réle that censorship has 
played in the history of German literature during the past one hundred 
and fifty years. Here we find represented not only the authors of Young 
Germany, Heine, Gutzkow, Laube, Wienbarg, Mundt, and modern 
writers, such as Dehmel, Hauptmann, Schonherr, Sudermann, but even 
relatively harmless poets like Bettina von Arnim, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Heyse. Despite the fact that Schnitzler is listed in the announcement at 
the end of the first volume as among those to be treated in the second 
volume, he is nevertheless conspicuously absent, while such lesser lights 
as Bahr, Dreyer, Fulda, Hartleben are included. Houben himself has 
recognized the Austrian poet’s title to a place of honor in this literary 
rogues’ gallery. In discussing Maria von Magdala by Heyse, who drew 
a sharp line between his poetic muse and the sensationalism and un- 
bridled freedom of the modern dramatists, Houben points out that in 
one respect Heyse has far outdone the younger generation, ‘“‘durch einen 
solennen Zensurskandal, der anderthalb Jahre die Offentlichkeit in Atem 
hielt und in seiner kulturhistorischen Bedeutung hdchstens durch den 
Kampf um Schnitzlers Reigen iibertroffen wurde.’” 

Reigen was written in the winter of 1896-1897, within the relatively 
short period of three months, from the end of November till the end of 
February, being paralleled in this respect only by Leutnant Gustl which 
was likewise composed in a few weeks in the summer of 1900, whereas 
most of the poet’s works required years for their full fruition. Reigen was 
at first laid aside in accordance with the author’s custom, to season, as 
it were. Some time later Schnitzler submitted the manuscript to the Ber- 
lin critic, Alfred Kerr, for an opinion as to its fitness for publication. The 
latter made an affirmative recommendation, but suggested that the ori- 
ginal title Liebesreigen be changed to Reigen.’ In 1900 the author had 
two hundred copies printed at his expense, “als unverkaufliches Manu- 
skript,” for presentation to his friends. This edition contains the follow- 
ing foreword: 


1 Ein kritisch-historisches Lexikon tiber verbotene Biicher, Zeitschriften und Theaterstiicke, 
Schriftsteller und Verleger. 1, Berlin, 1924; 1, Bremen, 1928. 

2 Tbid., 1, 430. 

* Cf. Der Kampf um den Reigen. Vollstindiger Bericht tiber die sechstigige Verhandlung 
gegen Direktion und Darsteller des Kleinen Schauspielhauses Berlin. Herausgegeben und 
mit einer Einleitung versehen von Wolfgang Heine, Berlin, 1922, p. 213. 
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840 The History of Schnitzler’s ‘‘ Reigen”’ 


Ein Erscheinen der nachfolgenden Szenen ist vorlaufig ausgeschlossen. Ich habe 
sie nun als Manuskript in Druck gegeben; denn ich glaube, ihr Wert liegt an- 
derswo als darin, dasz ihr Inhalt den geltenden Begriffen nach die Veréffent- 
lichung zu verbieten scheint. Da jedoch Dummheit und béser Wille immer in der 
Nahe sind, fiige ich den ausdriicklichen Wunsch bei, dasz meine Freunde, denen 
ich dieses Manuskript gelegentlich iibergeben werde, es durchaus in diesem 
Sinne behandeln und als ein bescheidenes, ihnen persénlich zugedachtes Ge- 
schenk des Verfassers aufnehmen mégen. 


Some half dozen newspapers brought short notices of this edition, but 
naturally refrained from discussion or comment. The book, however, 
circulated freely among the initiated and soon its contents were an open 
secret, shared by thousands. This may have been one of the reasons that 
induced Schnitzler to make it available through regular publishing chan- 
nels. A regular edition of the book was brought out by the Wiener Ver- 
lag in April, 1903. 

It seems almost needless to emphasize that Reigen was not written in 
a frivolous or lubricious spirit, but rather as an expression of the au- 
thor’s keen disillusionment through his realization of the sham and hy- 
pocrisy that enter into the most intimate of human relations. Alfred Kerr 
has stated that the letters he received from Schnitzler in the late nineties 
clearly show that these dialogs resulted from a mood of deep melancholy.‘ 
In 1903 a friend of the poet, Felix Salten, who was surely informed as to 
the real motives that inspired Reigen, commented on the work, in the 
Viennese Die Zeit (November 7, 1903), as follows: 


Von einer lautlosen, unmerklichen, man miiszte sagen von einer liebenswiirdigen 
Grausamkeit ist der Reigen. Und nur ein lachelnder Mann konnte ihn schreiben, 
in der iippigen und gefiahrlichen Laune des Reif- und Sattwerdens. Ich meine, in 
jener Stunde, in der enttauschtes Jugendfiihlen, des Hoffens und der Klage miide, 
anfangt, nach Beschwichtigung zu suchen, und, vom Einzelschicksal abgewendet, 
des Weltlaufs sich besinnt . . . Es ist viel lebensstarker Humor darinnen . . . die 
Niichternheit des Reigens, seine unbedenkliche Brutalitat, die in zehn schleier- 
losen Gesprichen zehnmal der Liebe spottet, die zehnmal nur die gierige, listig- 
verlogene, ihren Trieben unterworfene Kreatur zeigt, und uns zehnmal 
erschreckt .. . Schnitzler hat oft gefaihrliche Neigung, Spielereien wichtig zu 
nehmen. Jetzt: Wichtigkeiten spielend zu behandeln. Darin liegt vieles: innere 
Ruhe, Gleichgewicht, Weltanschauung, Verve — kurz: Reife.® 

The publication of Reigen had somewhat the effect of a bombshell. 
The majority of papers, among them the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, simply 
washed their hands of it by refusing to review it. The Neue Freie Presse 
listed it under ‘“‘Books Received” on April 26, 1903, but one searches its 


4 Tbid., p. 214. 
5 Cf. also the testimony of the various experts in Der Kampf um den Reigen. 
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columns in vain for a discussion of it. The Newes Wiener Journal and the 
Abend post dodged the issue by citing the derogatory criticism that had 
appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich. Outside of the feuilleton 
by Salten, cited above, the writer has been able to locate only a few ar- 
ticles that commented favorably on the work.® Other prominent papers, 
such as the Vossische Zeitung (Aug 13, 1903) and the Hamburger Nach- 
richten (June 21, 1903), deplored the publication of the book because of 
their admiration for the author. 

On the other hand, articles condemning Reigen and often filled with 
violent invective were not lacking. A critic signing his article Fr. T. (Fr. 
Tornsee) severely took Schnitzler to task in Newe Bahnen (May 1, 1930): 


Reigen ist nichts als eine Schweinerei oder, ist das zu deutsch, eine Cochonnerie, 
die blosz der Esprit eines Parisers oder die Satire eines Kiinstlers, der moralisch 
hoch genug steht, um das Liisterne des Themas sachlich verurteilend zu be- 
handeln, aus dem Reiche des Pornographischen in das Gebiet der Kunst hatte 
emporheben kénnen. 


Not to lag behind, the editor of the last-named publication, Ottokar 
Stauf von der March, became downright abusive in an article published 
over his full signature in the Ostdeutsche Rundschau (May 17, 1903), re- 
vealing incidentally his anti-Semitic bias which played such a large réle 
in the later phases of the history of Reigen. 


Der Verfasser stellt sich in die Reihen der gewissenlosen Sudler, deren mephi- 
tische Erzeugnisse die Spalten der sogenannten Wiener ‘Witz’-Blatter ad ma- 
jorem Veneris vulgivagae gloriam fiillen...allenthalben der bekannte foetor 
judaicus zu spiiren ... ist mit hiindischer Geschlechtsgier geschrieben, dasz es 
einem ekelt. 


It is not surprising, finally, to find the Deutsche Zeitung of Vienna cast- 
ing aspersions on Schnitzler’s character: 


Es liszt sich daraus nur das eine entnehmen, dasz der Verfasser das Metzen- 
wesen aller Stande in Wien genau in Augenschein genommen hat und aus diesen 
Kreisen die ethischen Momente seiner Psychologie holt. 


Not satisfied with his original attack, Fr. Tornsee again entered the 
fray with a two-page denunciatory article entitled “Sehr geehrter Herr 
Staatsanwalt.”” This article drew fire from M. G. Conrad who took up 
the cudgels for Schnitzler in the Freistatt (June 20, 1903), calling Torn- 
see’s epistolary outburst a denunciation and ‘“‘Anhetzung des Staatsan- 


6 One of these was by Philipp Frey, Die Wage, April 18, 1903; another appeared in the 
somewhat obscure Floridsdorfer Zeitung, May 23, 1903. The Paris Journal des Débats, May 
24, 1903, also spoke of Reigen in the highest terms. 

7 Neue Bahnen, 1903, Nr. 11, pp. 288 f. 
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waltes.” To be sure, he frankly states that personally he does not care 
for that type of literature and would not encourage his wife and son to 
read it, but its artistic qualities he maintains are above repoach: 


Reigen ist technisch eine der verbliiffendsten Leistungen, die sich mit ahn- 
lichen Virtuosenstiicken in den fremden Literaturen messen kann, wahrend 
Schnitzler in der wundervoll kiihlen, jede Spur von schmutziger Lust oder Liis- 
ternheit ausschlieszender Behandlungsart dieses menschlich-allzumenschlichen 
Themas meines Wissens keinen Rivalen hat. 


The first, somewhat misguided attempt to produce Reigen was made 
by the Akademisch-Dramatischer Verein of Munich. This society of 
students, founded in 1892, performed the same functions for Munich as 
the “Freie Biihne” did for Berlin. It had to its credit a long series of im- 
portant original productions, among others Ibsen’s Ghosts and The Wild 
Duck, Hauptmann’s Die Weber and Einsame Menschen, Sudermann’s 
Sodoms Ende, Wilde’s Salome, Halbe’s Jugend, and other works by 
Hartleben, Wedekind, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, etc. Many of these 
plays soon became part of the regular repertoire of the other Munich 
stages. Despite Schnitzler’s dissuasion, who, however, saw no reason for 
a direct prohibition,® the society presented as its twenty-eighth offering 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth dialogs from Reigen, together with a one-act 
play, “Die Tragiédie des Triumphes,”’ by Karl Goldmann, on Thursday, 
June 25, 1903 in the Kaim Saal in Munich. The two male actors were 
members of the Court Theatre who hid their identity behind their Chris- 
tian names. The actresses were unequal to the task, according to Mr. 
Gumppenberg, the critic of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten (June 26, 
1903), who also found fault with the “fragmentarische Vorfiihrung, die 
ihren ideellen Zusammenhang gar nicht ahnen liszt, in einer Anstands- 
verstiimmelung, die ihre Natiirlichkeit bis an die Grenze des Licherlichen 
einschrankt.” This fragmentary production, according to another review- 
er, was due to the “‘sittenbeschiitzende Fiirsorge der kéniglich bayrischen 
Moralbehorde.” Even the three dialogs presented, it seems, were con- 
siderably toned down by the censor. The notorious dashes which in 
later performances were indicated by a lowering of the curtain or the 
darkening of the stage, were here entirely disregarded. The performance 
was attended by the most élite society of Munich. There was no sign 
of any moral indignation on the part of the audience, in fact there was 
lively applause. 

Most of the critics in reviewing the Reigen scenes considered a public 


* Cf. Schnitzler’s letter to Giampietro of September 13, 1912, embodied in an article by 
Max Epstein, Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, February 21, 1921 and reprinted in Der Kampf 
um den Reigen, pp. 26f. 
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presentation a hazardous undertaking and disapproved of it. The All- 
gemeine Zeitung of Munich, however, lauched forth into a violent dia- 
tribe: 


Da tritt Schnitzler herein in den groszen und reinen Menschheitstempel der 
Liebe und zeigt héhnend,dasz auch Romeo und Julie im Grunde nur ein liisterner 
Bube und eine dumme Dirne waren! Es ist wie wenn er ein Hundepaar vor einer 
Aphroditestatue sich paaren liesze! . . . Die Auffiihrung war unkiinstlerisch, kul- 
turfeindlich, vom Standpunkt jeder Sittlichkeit aus unsittlich ... Die Gedan- 
kenstriche sind bei diesen kleinen Sauspielen die Hauptsache: der Aktus ist der 
Held dieser Akte. 


This review was destined to have consequences more far-reaching than 
was apparent at the moment. In the course of the summer several writ- 
ers for clerical papers took up the hue and cry against Reigen, notably 
Dr. A. Kausen in Die W ahrheit (1x, 331ff.) and a Dr. Sigl in the Bayrisches 
Vaterland. On October 20, 1903, Deputy Dr. Schidler violently attacked 
the Akademisch-Dramatischer Verein in the Bavarian Diet. None of 
these men had witnessed the performance or even read the book. Dr. 
Kausen later declared that his criticism was based on the article in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung and Dr. Schiadler also quoted this paper. Presently 
the Bavarian Ministry of Education and Religion took a hand in the 
affair by requesting the rector of the University of Munich to institute 
proceedings against those students who had taken part in the per- 
formance. After due deliberation the University Senate dissolved the 
society.® 

Some papers found it strange that no action was taken until many 
months after the performance. Although condemning the performance 
of Reigen, the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten (December 1, 1903) pointed 
out the questionable procedure of the university senate, deploring es- 
pecially the waning of academic freedom in that the university authori- 
ties allowed themselves to be influenced in their jurisdiction by minis- 
terial decrees. It considered this all the more reprehensible as the minis- 
try had acted, not on its own initiative, but as the result of clerical 
agitation, a charge that was not refuted. In Vienna meanwhile Hermann 
Bahr rallied to the defence of Reigen by announcing a public reading of 
the book in the Bésendorfer Saal for November 8, 1903, which was, how- 
ever, promptly forbidden by the police. Bahr at once appealed to the 
Statthalterei. On November 4 he had a personal consultation with Prime 
Minister Dr. v. Kérber. According to report,'® Bahr’s remark that the 


® The complete “ Disziplinarbeschlusz” was published in the Mtinchner Neueste Nachrich- 
ten, December 5, 1903. 
10 Cf. Berliner Zeitung, November 8, 1903. 
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government might fear anti-Semitic demonstrations at the reading was 
passed over in silence by the minister. Bahr also pointed out that 
10,000 copies had already been sold without interference on the part of 
the government. Among other things he submitted the following in sup- 
port of his plea: 


Es hat unserer Publizistik an dem Mut gefehlt, dffentlich fiir das Werk Schnitz- 
lers einzutreten. Gewisz, viele unserer Schriftsteller und Kritiker erkennen den 
literarischen Wert der Dichtung Schnitzlers voll an, aber in keinem Blatte ist ein 
Artikel fiir das Buch erschienen. So wurde das Werk eines Dichters totge- 
schwiegen, ja schlimmer als das, dem Unverstande und der Gehissigkeit 
preisgegeben. Durch die Vorlesung will ich den Folgen dieser Unterlassung ent- 
gegentreten und will in den Hérern die Erkenntnis erwecken oder die Uberzeu- 
gung bekraftigen, dasz es sich hier um ein literarisches Werk handelt, dasz die 
Form des Ganzen und die Idee, die ihm zu Grunde liegt, es zu einem Kunstwerke 
machen, dasz die heiklen Situationen, die in ihm vorkommen, nicht in den Dienst 
frivoler Spielerei, sondern ernster Gedanken gestellt, und nicht um ihrer selbst 
willen, sondern aus kiinstlerischen Griinden mit kiinstlerischer Notwendigkeit 


behandelt sind. 


The appeal, however, failed to change the government’s attitude. On 
Friday, November 21, 1903 a reading of Reigen was given before the 
Freitag-Vereinigung, a private literary society in Breslau, by Marcell 
Salzer in the Riegner Saal ‘‘mit fabelhafter technischer Virtuositaét und 
feinster, aber keine Pointe verfehlender Diskretion.’”™ 

As an instance of the unpleasant consequences that followed in the 
wake of Reigen Schnitzler relates that in March, 1904, the widow of a 
tailor in Vienna called on him to inform him that her son had been ex- 
pelled from the Gymnasium because he had borrowed a copy of the book 
from a schoolmate. 

On March 16, 1904, the book was confiscated in Germany at the in- 
stigation of the prosecuting attorney’s office in Berlin." In September of 
the same year Ludwig and Otto Cyriacus, the two partners of the firm 
Karl Knobloch, wholesale bookdealers, were summoned before the 
criminal court in Leipzig, charged with the sale of Reigen. They pleaded 
not guilty and were acquitted, but the further sale of the book was for- 
bidden for all of Germany. Against this decree the owner of the Wiener 
Verlag, Fritz Freund, appealed, unsuccessfully, to the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig.” This prohibition of Reigen was later extended, according to an 
announcement of the prosecuting attorney’s office in Leipzig, to include 


" Breslauer Morgen-Zeitung, November 22, 1903. 
2 Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, March 18, 1904. 
4 Die Zeit (Wien), October 1, 1904. 
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the Polish translation published in Cracow under the title Taniec mi- 
tosci i Zycia.™ 

As early as 1905 Arnold Korff approached Schnitzler with suggestions 
for producing the work, and a Mrs. Tagger began adapting it for the 
stage in a French translation. In both cases the author refused his au- 
thorization. In the course of the next few years several readings of Rei- 
gen were given under private auspices, and therefore without interfer- 
ence on the part of the authorities. On November 22, 1905, Joseph 
Giampietro, the well-known actor, gave a recitation of Reigen in the 
Prinz-Albrecht-Hotel in Berlin, before the society ‘Stille Biihne.”’ Ac- 
cording to reports many fashionably dressed ladies were present. Part 
of the audience was delighted, while others left the auditorium in pro- 
test long before the conclusion of the program. Finally, Margarethe 
Christians, of the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, gave a reading of these 
scenes on April 23, 1909, in the series of ‘““Kammerkunstabende der 
Buch- und Kunsthandlung Reusz und Pollak” at Kurfiirstendamm 220. 

The first performance of the entire work took place on October 13, 1912, 
in Budapest in the Uj Szinpad theatre which called itself literary, but 
was in reality only an obscure suburban stage in the Dembinszkyutszai. 
Since Reigen was not copyrighted in Hungary, Schnitzler had felt com- 
pelled to enter into negotiations with the theatre through his represen- 
tative, so as not to forego all his rights a priori. This, however, did not 
affect his standpoint of being opposed on principle to all presentations on 
the stage.’ Asa matter of fact this production, by Albert Kévessy, was 
so tactless and inartistic that despite the liberal censorship in Budapest 
it was forbidden by the police two days later. This prohibition was di- 
rected, however, not against the play as such, but against the inadequate 
and offensive production. 

According to a Viennese newspaper, nightly performances of Reigen 
were given in Moscow in 1917,'” and a Berlin paper reported similar per- 
formances in St. Petersburg in the theatre Kriwoje Serkalo.!* In 1919 
prisoners of war in the camp Sairkutny-Gorodok near Irkutsk likewise 
produced these dialogs in their camp theatre. 

We now reach the early post-war period when Reigen went over the 
boards in all the larger cities of Central Europe, arousing public opinion 
to a fever pitch, causing organized mass meetings and vehement protests, 


M Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, February 5, 1905. In 1904 the book was also translated 
into Hungarian by Brédy Sandor under the title Kérbe-kérbe and published in Budapest. 

18 Vossische Zeitung, November 23, 1905. 

16 Cf. Schnitzler’s letter to Giampietro, cited above. 

17Neues Wiener Journal, August 25, 1917. 

18 Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, November 24, 1917. 
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noisy and aggressive demonstrations, and theatre riots, culminating in 
a sensational trial in Berlin and in stormy scenes in the Austrian Par- 
liament. At frequent intervals for more than a year Reigen was front- 
page news. As Schnitzler had hitherto consistently refused his authoriza- 
tion for public production, it devolves upon us to determine first the 
reasons that caused him to change his mind. Fortunately we have his 
own account of the circumstances that led him to reverse his position.’ 
In November, 1918, he received a telegram from Max Reinhardt, asking 
for the rights to produce Reigen in the Kammerspiele in Berlin. Schnitz- 
ler could not at once persuade himself to give his consent, but promised 
Reinhardt the first option. Subsequently numerous other offers to pro- 
duce Reigen, some quite acceptable, were made to the author.?° In Janu- 
ary, 1919, the director of a prominent German theatre invited him to 
the impending premiére of Reigen at his playhouse. Returning prisoners 
of war brought reports of performances in various Russian cities. Thus 
Reigen had already been launched on its stage career without the au- 
thor’s knowledge or consent. Schnitzler did not consider it beyond the 
realm of possibilities that, despite all legal protection, some one in 
German-speaking countries might venture to give an unauthorized per- 
formance. This was one of the reasons that induced him in the spring of 
1919 to inquire from Max Reinhardt whether he still considered a public 
production of Reigen opportune. Under date of April 19, 1919, the latter 
answered as follows: 


Ich halte die Auffiihrung Ihres Werkes kiinstlerisch nicht nur fiir opportun, son- 
dern fiir unbedingt wiinschenswert. Dabei ist allerdings Voraussetzung, dasz bei 
den Gefahren, die in der Gegenstindlichkeit des Stoffes liegen, das Werk nicht 
in unkiinstlerische und undelikate Hinde kommt, die es der Sensationslust eines 
allzu bereiten Publikums ausliefern kénnten. Ich nehme aber bestimmt an, dasz 
sich die Bedenken durch eine véllig sensationsfreie, reine kiinstlerische und dis- 
krete Inszenierung iiberwinden lassen . . . Sie diirfen in jedem Fall versichert 
sein, dasz ich aus den schon wiederholten Griinden mein volles kiinstlerisches 
Interesse Ihrem Werk widmen werde und unbedingt dafiir Sorge trage, dasz es 
auf dem hiéchsten kiinstlerischen Niveau herauskomme.” 


On the strength of these assurances Schnitzler reached an agreement 
with Reinhardt according to which Reigen was to be staged in one of the 
latter’s theatres not later than January 31, 1920. For practical reasons 
Reinhardt failed to observe the stipulation regarding the time limit. Be- 


19 Cf. “Berichtigung. Ein paar Worte zum Gutachten Maximilian Hardens iiber den 
Reigen.” Von Artur Schnitzler, Neues Wiener Journal, January 30, 1921. 

2 The Wiener Mittags-Zeitung, November 25, 1920, reports that Director Bernau, Josef 
Jarno, and Dr. Geyer had sought the rights to Reigen. 

1 Cf.“ Berichtigung,” loc. cit. 
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sides, the general political constellation seemed temporarily unfavorable, 
a matter in which Schnitzler concurred with Reinhardt. Under date of 
April 24, 1920, however, the latter assured the author that he was not 
contemplating to turn Reigen over to some other theatre, as had been 
rumored,” but reiterated his intention to produce these dialogs himself. 
In the summer of 1920, however, Reinhardt relinquished the manage- 
ment of his theatres. His successor, Felix Hollander, took over the pend- 
ing contracts, including that for Reigen. The new director had a personal 
conference with the author, seeking his consent to produce Die Schwes- 
tern in the Kammerspiele and Reigen as ‘““Ensemblegastspiel des Deut- 
schen Theaters” (as had been done the previous season with Wedekind’s 
Die Biichse der Pandora) in the Kleines Schauspielhaus which was under 
the direction of Gertrud Eysoldt and Maximilian Sladek. The staging 
of Reigen was to be entrusted to Hubert Reusch, personally known to 
the author as an excellent régisseur. As the reputation of these people 
offered sufficient guarantees, Schnitzler consented.” He makes it clear, 
however, that from the moment he gave his consent he accepted full re- 
sponsibility for the production and continues: 


Trotzdem bleibt es nach wie vor niemandem verwehrt, im Reigen mit Maxi- 
milian Harden nichts anderes zu sehen als eine Reihe ,,schon siiszlich angeschim- 
melter, in jedem Sinn unplatonischer Gespriiche iiber Lust und Leid der 
Paarung;” jedem steht es auch weiterhin frei, das Experiment einer Reigen- 
Auffiihrung, wie ich selbst es so lange Jahre hindurch tat, fiir problematisch, ein 
gelungenes fiir miszgliickt und sogar ein behérdlich approbiertes noch immer fiir 
strafwiirdig zu erklairen, ja ich bin fern davon, jeden, der so denkt, fiir einen 
Philister und Dunkelmann und jeden, der fiir das Biihnenrecht des Reigen ein- 
tritt, schon darum fiir einen Kunstkenner und Freiheitskimpfer zu halten.™ 


Before proceeding with the rehearsals, Maximilian Sladek and Hubert 
Reusch went to Vienna where they spent several days conferring per- 
sonally with the author regarding every detail of the production.* The 
actors and actresses were selected with great care” and pains were taken 
to avoid everything that might conceivably have given offence. With 
this in view cuts or textual changes were made on no less than forty-one 
pages.2” Furthermore, instead of a naturalistic presentation of these 


2 Cf. also Der Kampf um den Reigen, p. 253. 

33 Cf. also Felix Hollinder’s testimony in Der Kampf um den Reigen, pp. 199 ff. 

% “ Berichtigung,”’ loc. cit. 

28 Cf. Der Kampf um den Reigen, p. 25 f. 

% Tbid., p. 32. 

27 In the fourth scene, for example, where the woman says: “ Rasch, Alfred, gib mir meine 
Striimpfe,” the last word was replaced by “Schuhe.” In the same scene the passage where 
the young man takes off his vest and therefore does not have his watch at hand, was 
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scenes, the whole production was greatly conventionalized, the “‘Stil- 
biihne”’ was substituted for the “TIllusionsbiihne.” The interiors re- 
mained practically the same, for instance, with only minor changes and 
variations. This principle applied also to the acting and all superfluous 
motions and gestures were avoided with the object of subordinating the 
external action to the spoken word.”® 

The premiére was announced for December 23, 1920, in the Kleines 
Schauspielhaus. This theatre had been opened in the fall of 1918 by Max 
Reinhardt who had leased it from the Hochschule fiir Musik.*® After the 
completion of the Groszes Schauspielhaus Reinhardt withdrew and was 
succeeded first by Dr. Altmann and later by Gertrud Eysoldt and Maxi- 
milian Sladek. The Hochschule fiir Musik, and consequently also this 
theatre, were under the jurisdiction of the Prussian Ministry of Art, 
Science, and Education. At about this time the Social Democratic 
ministry desired to terminate its contract with the lessees of this theatre 
because of its plan to provide high-grade theatrical entertainment for the 
populace at nominal rates. Although no objection had been raised to the 
productions of Wedekind’s Die Biichse der Pandora and Friihlings Er- 
wachen in this theatre under Reinhardt’s direction, the ministry now fell 
back on a clause in the contract, contained in all such agreements, which 
forbade performances of plays “welche in politischer, religidser oder 
sittlicher Beziehung Anstosz erregen.’’ A few hours before the premiére 
the Hochschule fiir Musik obtained an injunction against the perform- 
ance under threat of imprisonment, on the ground that the book had 
repeatedly been declared immoral.*° The directors, however, ignored 
this, resolved to make an issue of it. The premiére took place without 
any untoward incidents, and the majority of papers, with the exception 
of the Tagliche Rundschau and a few others of the extreme right, spoke 
very highly of the artistic and discreet staging of these dialogs. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1921, the injunction was voided by the same court (6. Zivilkam- 
mer des Landgerichts 111) that had issued it, after the directors had been 
given a hearing and after the members of the court had witnessed a per- 





eliminated (ibid., p. 31). Even after the dress-rehearsal Ludwig Fulda suggested toning 
down certain other passages in this scene. This advice was followed and these passages later 
omitted (ibid., p. 202 f.). Cf. also the summary of changes in this scene as enumerated by 
the court (ibid., p. 439). 

*8 For discussions of this phase of the production cf. the expert opinions of Emil Lind, 
régisseur of the Lessing-Theater in Berlin (ibid., p. 249), and of Arthur Eloesser (ibid., p. 
263), as well as the opinion of the court (ibid., p. 439). 

#9 For this and the following the writer is indebted to the introduction by Wolfgang 
Heine in Der Kampf um den Reigen. 

%° On March 13, 1920, Reigen had been declared immoral by Landgericht m1 of Berlin. 
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formance. In a carefully considered opinion the court not merely upheld 
every claim of the defendants, but even called the performance “a moral 
deed” and concluded: “Es kann fiir die Aufhaltung des sittlichen Ver- 
falles nur forderlich sein, diese Dinge so zuriickhaltend und sachlich und 
zugleich so deutlich und riicksichtslos aufzudecken und zur Erérterung 
zu stellen, wie es hier geschieht.’’* 

Although the findings of the court were widely published in the papers, 
the prosecuting attorney’s office of Landgericht 111 almost immediately 
began an investigation of its own as to the propriety of the performance. 
On February 4, 1921, Professor Karl Brunner, Regierungsrat in the 
Prussian Ministry of Social Welfare and attached to the “Zentral- 
polizeistelle zur Bekimpfung unziichtiger Schriften” as expert adviser, 
submitted a report in which he denounced the performance in no uncer- 
tain terms and advised rigorous action. Professor Brunner also attended 
a meeting of the female contingent of the Reichstag, called with the 
intention of presenting an interpellation at the next session of the 
Reichstag. A protest was drafted with his active assistance which was 
later submitted to numerous societies in Berlin and the provinces and 
signed by a host of people who had neither seen the performance nor read 
the book. In this manner pressure was exerted on the prosecuting at- 
torney. On the basis of Professor Brunner’s report proceedings were in- 
stituted against the directors and actors involved. 

During all this time no attempt had been made, outside of legal chan- 
nels, to interfere with the performance. On February 22, 1921, however, 
an organized and prearranged demonstration on the part of nationalistic 
and anti-Semitic elements took place in the fourth scene, amounting 
almost to a riot. At a certain passage various members of the audience 
began to shout “‘Schweinerei,”’ etc. This was the signal for the release of 
stink-bombs, and a considerable uproar ensued. The directors as well as 
the police had been forewarned and had taken precautionary measures. 
Several dozen men and women were arrested and transported to the 
police station, whereupon the performance was continued. 

In view of the court’s decision cited above the prosecuting attorney 
foresaw difficulties in making out a case. Upon his motion the court (6. 
Strafkammer of Landgericht 111) on June 11 decided to drop the charge 
against the defendants since, having acted in good faith, it was impos- 
sible to prove their subjective guilt. In the same decision, however, the 
performance itself was characterized as objectively immoral. This paved 


% The opinion is printed in the introduction of Der Kampf um den Reigen, pp. 6-8, and 
also in the programs of the Kleines Schauspielhaus, Spielzeit 1920-1921, Heft 1, and Spiel- 
zeit 1921-1922, Heft 2. 
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the way for a new action which led to the famous trial that lasted from 
November 5 to November 18, 1921. The record of this trial is interesting 
from several angles and is often amusing, but as it is available in book- 
form, we must not dwell upon it at length. To any one who reads this 
testimony with an unprejudiced mind the verdict of acquittal is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The prosecution had a very slender case. Most of its 
witnesses not only made vague and general statements, often contradict- 
ing themselves, but were obviously inspired by religious bias or national- 
istic and anti-Semitic propaganda. The defence, on the other hand, had 
summoned a notable array of experts, among them prominent literary 
personages, such as Ludwig Fulda, Felix Hollander, Alfred Kerr, Arthur 
Eloesser, Max Osborn; the university professors Georg Witkowski and 
Albert Késter; the dramatic critics Max Hochdorf, Herbert Ihering; the 
president and managing director of the Deutscher Biihnenverein Baron 
von und zu Putlitz and Artur Wolff; and various others prominent in 
theatrical affairs, among them Dr. Alfred Klaar, Dr. Carl Heine, and 
Emil Lind. These expert witnesses were practically unanimous in their 
unqualified defence of the production. 

When the Kammerspiele of the Deutsches Volkstheater in Vienna 
proposed to produce Reigen, the president of the police protested to 
Burgomaster Reumann, but the latter, in his capacity as Governor of the 
Province of Vienna, gave his official sanction under date of January 12, 
1921, in view of the favorable report submitted to him by the Censorship 
Advisory Board.*® Schnitzler personally attended the rehearsals and 
took an active part in coaching the actors, reciting the lines to them and 
indicating the exact modulation of the voice. A public dress-rehearsal 
was given on Sunday morning, January 30, 1921, at half-past ten o’clock. 
One half of the proceeds were to be contributed to the Children’s Fund.® 
The theatre was almost empty, however, due to the fact that the Opern- 
redoute and the Béser Buben Ball had been given the preceding evening. 


2 Cf. Der Kampf um den Reigen. 

%3 This board consisted of L. Tils, former Vice President of the Province of Lower Aus- 
tria, Dr. Karl Glossy, and Dr. Friedrich Engel, president of the Vienna Court of Commerce 
and of the German-Austrian Association of Judges. The full text of the report was pub- 
lished in the Arbeiter-Zeitung, April 24, 1921. 

“4 Neues Wiener Journal, January 22 and 29, 1921. 

55 As a result of severe criticism for deriving support from such a source, the Federal 
Ministry of Social Welfare issued a statement to the effect that Dr. Joseph Resch, the 
minister, had appealed to the theatre directors for aid in behalf of this fund. Director 
Bernau of the Deutsches Volkstheater, in his capacity as chairman of the Association of 
Theatre Directors, had agreed to donate one half of the proceeds of public dress-rehearsals 
for this purpose. This was to apply to all such dress-rehearsals. It so chanced that the per- 
formance of Reigen was the first (Neue Freie Presse, February 17, 1921). 
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The actual premiére took place on February 1, 1921, and proceeded 
smoothly despite the threats published in the Christian Socialist press. 
There was scarcely a reviewer who raised his voice in support of the per- 
formance. Many critics approved of the book and spoke highly of the 
artistic character of the production, but nevertheless deplored the public 
presentation of these scenes.* The clerical, anti-Semitic papers, how- 
ever, outdid each other in denouncing the play. A few quotations may 
illustrate the tone and temper of these onslaughts. The Reichspost, the 
organ of the Christian Socialist Party, incited its readers in numerous 
articles to interfere with the performance. On February 1, 1921, the day 
of the premiére, it issued the following warning: 


Mit dem Reigen hat Schnitzler das Theater, das uns ein Haus edler Freuden sein 
sollte, zu einem Freudenhause, zum Schauplatze von Vorgiingen und Gespriichen 
gemacht, wie sie sich schamloser in keiner Dirnenhéhle abwickeln kénnen.. . 
Schnaufende Dickwinste mit ihrem weiblichen Anhange, der den Namen der 
deutschen Frau schindet, sollen sich jetzt dort allabendlich ihre im wiisten Sin- 
nentaumel erschlafften Nerven aufkitzeln lassen. Allein wir gedenken den Herr- 
schaften das Vergniigen bald zu verleiden. 


The Neues Montagblatt (February 7, 1921) refers to Reigen as follows: 


Bordellprologe des Juden Schnitzler . . . typischer jiidischer Schiebereinfall, 
sogar mit der Wohltitigkeit unsaubere Geschifte zu versuchen und hungernden 
Kindern Brosamen vom Tische der Geilheit zu offerieren . . . das Schmierigste, 
was auf dem Theater je dagewesen ist . . . geilste Pornographie . . . Es ist Pflicht 
der Wiener Katholiken, die in ihrem Kampf gegen Schmutz und Schund wieder 
einmal allein zu stehen scheinen, sich zu michtigen Protestaktionen zusammen- 
zutun, die von den Behdrden nicht iiberhért werden kénnen. 


Der Volkssturm (February 10, 1921) calls these dialogs ‘‘Schandstiick” 
and “‘jiidische Schweinerei,” concluding: 


Wer noch einen Funken sittlichen Empfindens in sich verspiirt, fiir den gibt 
es nur eines: Hinweg mit einer Regierung, die solches gestattet, um dann als 
Lohn das Schandgeld fiir ein Kinderhilfswerk dankend in Empfang zu nehmen. 


These and many similar denunciations were soon to bear fruit. On 
February 7 about twenty young men entered the theatre during the 
ninth scene, shouting “‘Pfui,’’ ‘““Schweinerei,” etc., and attempted to 
break up the performance. The audience, however, instead of sympathiz- 
ing with them, resented this intrusion. Half a dozen of the men were ar- 
rested and the performance was continued.*” 


36 Cf. for instance Montags-Zeitung, January 31, 1921 and the Wiener Morgenzeitung, 
February 2, 1921. 

37 Cf. Neue Freie Presse, February 8, 1921. The Illustrierte Kronenzeitung quotes the 
optician Franz Hermann, one of those arrested, to the effect that all six of them belonged 
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In connection with the fourteenth general meeting of the ‘“‘Volksbund 
der Katholiken Osterreichs,” a special meeting was held on Sunday, 
February 13, 1921, in the new city hall, at which Professor Ignaz Sei- 
pel, deputy in the National Council, spoke against Reigen, calling it 
“‘Schmutzstiick aus der Feder eines jiidischen Autors.” After this meet- 
ing a mob of several hundred people went to the Kammerspiele to pre- 
vent the performance, but the police succeeded in dispersing the crowd 
who insulted all people trying to enter the theatre.** 

The performance on February 16 began quietly before a sold-out 
house. In the first scene there were sharp, penetrating odors, caused by 
stink-bombs. In the fifth scene a mob of about six hundred, many of 
them students, stormed the theatre. Ten policemen were unable to stop 
the onrush. At this moment a stink-bomb of hydrogen sulphide was 
thrown on the floor and then the tumult started. The mob entered, 
swinging canes. From the boxes they hurled paper balls soaked in tar and 
eggshells filled with tar, and even seats, into the auditorium and onto the 
stage. A panic ensued with scenes that can hardly be described. Men 
trying to defend their escorts were clubbed. Ladies were slapped in the 
face and insulted. The stagehands hurried to the hydrants and turned 
the hose on the invaders. Soon the stage and the dressing rooms were 
flooded. The theatre looked as if it had been wrecked.*® 

On February 17 further performances were forbidden by the police 
“aus Griinden der Offentlichen Ruhe und Ordnung.’’*® The Reichs post 
(February 17, 1921) naturally hailed this success of its agitation and 
spoke of the “Akt der Selbsthilfe christlich junger Manner gegen das 
dffentliche Argernis der Reigen-Auffiihrungen.” A news article in the 
Wiener Stimmen (February 17, 1921) reporting these events was sub- 
titled “Ein Erfolg der Wiener christlichen Jugend.” The Deutsches 
Volksblatt (February 19, 1921) states that the indignant masses of the 
indigenous German population of Vienna proved ‘“‘dasz es Mittel gibt, 
um den Volksvergiftern, trotzdem diese natiirlich gerne unter sich sein 
mochten, das Konzept zu verderben.” The political nature of this entire 
affair is most clearly revealed by Der Volkssturm (March 3, 1921). 
Stating that the German Christian people will not tolerate a resumption 
of the performances, it adds: “Es handelt sich da um eine Ehren- und 
Machtfrage des Christenvolkes. Die Wiedergestattung der Auffiithrungen 
wire ein casus belli in aller Form.” 





to the Deutsche Volkspartei (Orel Party) and that neither he nor his comrades had wit- 
nessed the performance or read the book, but had merely seen newspaper accounts of it. 
38 Cf. Neue Freie Presse, February 14, 1921. 
89 Cf. Neues Wiener Journal, February 17, 1921. 
40 Neue Freie Presse (Abendblatt), February 17, 1921. 
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Meanwhile reverberations of this affair had reached the Austrian 
Parliament. On the grounds that Reigen gave public offence, the Federal 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Glanz, had requested the burgomaster to 
prohibit the performance, but the latter refused to change his original 
decision.“t Thereupon the Federal Government forbade further perform- 
ances ‘aus Beweggriinden der Offentlichen Ordnung,” basing its decision 
on paragraph five of the theatre regulations of the year 1850. The burgo- 
master considered this unconstitutional and refused to take notice of it. 
Reigen was continued. Under the leadership of Deputy Leuthner the 
Social Democrats immediately interpellated the minister whether he 
would at once revoke the unconstitutional decree. Stormy scenes fol- 
lowed, resulting almost in physical encounters between Christian Social- 
ists and Social Democrats. 

The Federal Government turned around and impeached Burgomaster 
Reumann before the Constitutional Court “wegen schuldhafter Rechts- 
verletzung durch Nichtbefolgung einer von der Bundesregierung in einer 
Angelegenheit der mittelbaren Bundesverwaltung ergangenen Anord- 
nung.” Proceedings began on April 26, 1921. The burgomaster was ac- 
quitted.@ 

What was Schnitzler’s attitude during all these imbroglios? On Febru- 
ary 12 an editor of a Viennese newspaper met him taking a walk, but 
the author refused to be interviewed. When pressed to make an au- 
thoritative statement to help clear up misunderstandings, he at length 
said: 

Ob Reigen auf die Biihne gehért, dariiber kann man, darf man diskutieren— 
aus dsthetischen und dramaturgischen Griinden. Dasz aber durch die Auffiihrung 
meines Werkes die Sittlichkeit verletzt wird—das ist ein Standpunkt, iiber den 
ernsthaft zu reden keine Méglichkeit besteht. Es ware vielleicht eine Méglichkeit, 
dariiber zu sprechen, wenn dieses—angeblich—beleidigte Sittlichkeitsgefiihl 
auch bei anderen Gelegenheiten sich zeigen wiirde oder gezeigt hitte und zum 
mindesten den gleichen Anlasz zum Einschreiten geboten hatte. 


After pointing out that the production was tactful, avoiding every- 
thing that might give offence, he continued: 


Es gibt Leute, die in aller Ehrlichkeit Reigen fiir unerlaubt halten, die aus in- 
nerer Uberzeugung heraus mein Werk ablehnen. Ich achte diese Uberzeugung, 
wie ich jede Uberzeugung respektiere. Aber ich glaube nicht, dasz die Leute zu 
den aufrichtigen Menschen gehéren, die aus einer asthetisch-dramaturgischen 
Frage ein Politikum machen. 


“ The Neue Freie Presse, February 11, 1921, gives a lengthy account of this constitu- 
tional conflict with all the pertinent documents. 
® Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, April 29, 1921. 
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When questioned as to probable further developments in the matter, 
he laconically replied: “Read my Professor Bernhardi.”” The editor 
asked: “Because there too a non-political affair is made a political 
issue?”’ Schnitzler answered: ‘‘The professor goes back to his work.’’* 

The appeal of the Deutsches Volkstheater against the prohibition of 
Reigen was granted in January, 1922. Some newspapers shortly after- 
ward reported that Schnitzler had withdrawn his original refusal and 
authorized the resumption of the performances. In a letter to Director 
Bernau he flatly denies this and once more clearly sets forth his stand- 
point: 


Ich werde die Wiederaufnahme der Reigen-Vorstellungen an den Kammer- 
spielen oder an irgendeiner anderen Wiener Biihne nur dann gestatten, wenn die 
hier in Betracht kommenden Behérden, die selbstverstandlich nach reiflicher 
Uberlegung das Verbot erlassen, und es nun, selbstverstandlich nach ebenso 
reiflicher Uberlegung, aufgehoben haben, sich geneigt erkliren, die Darsteller 
und das Publikum sowohl vor Ausbriichen mehr oder minder echter sittlicher 
Entriistung als auch vor angezeitelten Pébeleten zu schiitzen, und wenn diese Be- 
hérden iiberzeugt sind, solche Schutzmasznahmen, wie es in anderen zivilisierten 
Stadten gelungen ist, mit Sicherheit praktisch durchfiihren zu kénnen. Ehe nach 
dieser Richtung hin die mir im Interesse der Darsteller und des Publikums not- 
wendig erscheinenden Garantien nicht verliegen, erhebe ich in aller Form Protest 
gegen jeden Versuch einer Wieder2utn2i:me meiner Szenenreihe Reigen in den 
Spielplan der Kammerspiele, was ich Sie, verehrter Herr Direktor, freundlichst 
zur Kenntnis zu nehmen bitte. 


On March 7, 1922, Reigen was produced again without disturbances. 
The police had taken elaborate precautions. All entrances but one were 
closed, and every ticket-holder was closely scrutinized. Policemen and 
detectives were profusely scattered throughout the foyers, the auditor- 
ium, the stage, and the dressing rooms. Thus the Vienna chapter of 
Reigen closes. 

It now remains for us to relate briefly the fate of Reigen in other 
cities. On December 31, 1920, and at intervals thereafter, it was pre- 
sented to the people of Hamburg in the Kammerspiele. No disorder was 
reported until the middle of February, 1921, when there was a minor 
theatre disturbance. Although the audience had been warned against 
demonstrations by Director Ziegler, there were hoots and whistling in 
the fourth scene.“ 


43 Tllustriertes Wiener Extrablait (Abendblatt), February 12, 1921. 
“ Neues Wiener Journal, February 8, 1922. 
‘6 Berliner Birsen-Courier, February 15, 1921. 
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In Munich it had its premiére on January 22, 1921, in the Schauspiel- 
haus. Contrary to expectations no disturbance took place. On February 
5, however, at the end of the third scene, a woman shouted “‘Schweinerei”’ 
and this seemed to be the signal for a general riot. Others yelled ‘‘Sau- 
stall, Gemeinheit, Unverschimtheit, Frechheit,” police whistles were 
brought into play, and a deafening noise ensued. We shall let the Miinch- 
ner Neueste Nachrichten (February 7, 1921) continue the account: 


Ein Segen von faulen Eiern und Stinkbomben unterstiitzte die Offensive . . . Die 
Verwendung solcher Waffen beweist auch, dasz der Sturm organisiert war, denn 
Stinkbomben pflegen arglose Leute nicht staindig bei sich zu fiihren. Leider auch 
keine Gasmasken. Vorsichtige Damen hiillten ihre Abendtoiletten in den schiit- 
zenden Mantel und besonders Erwartungsvolle hielten den Regenschirm parat. 


As there was danger of a panic the performance had to be discon- 
tinued. The play was thereupon forbidden by the police. 

In Leipzig it was staged in the Kleines Theater on January 22, 1921 
by Director Fritz Viehweg. Purchasers of tickets had to sign the following 
declaration: 


Die Unterzeichneten erkliren, dasz sie freiwillig die Auffiihrung des Reigen be- 
suchen, gegen den Inhalt der Szenen keine Einwendungen erheben, und ver- 
pflichten sich, die von ihnen gelésten Karten nur fiir sich zu verwenden oder nur 
an gleichgesinnte Personen, nicht unter achtzehn Jahren, weiterzugeben.” 


On July 4, 1921, it was produced in the Neues Theater of Frankfurt 
a. M. without interference. Admission was limited to subscribers who 
had to declare that they would not take offence. A public protest, how- 
ever, was issued by the ‘‘Theatergemeinde des Biihnenvolksbundes.”’ 

In Hanover these scenes were acted in the Residenztheater in Septem- 
ber, 1921. The president of the police had at first issued a prohibition 
against them, but this had been withdrawn the next day. Thirty-eight 
Protestant societies and organizations joined in a public protest. Later 
in the month a statement denouncing Reigen was issued by the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Societies of Hanover and Vicinity, consisting of eighty 
member societies.*7 Despite these protests the performances were con- 
tinued. 

On December 5, 1921 the people of Konigsberg had an opportunity 
of witnessing the play in the Neues Schauspielhaus, but it did not cause 
much of a stir. 

Hubert Reusch and a Berlin troupe brought Reigen to the Schauburg 


“ Favorable reviews appeared in the Leipziger Zeitung. January 24, by Hans Natonek, 


and in the Leipziger Tagebiatt, January 25, by Hans Georg Richter. 


7 Landeszeitung (Hanover), October 20, 1921. 
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(Victoria-Theater) in Breslau on May 5, 1921. A number of newspapers 
reported favorably about the performance.** On May 9 the Breslau Dis- 
trict Synod issued a protest against it.*® At the end of August the presi- 
dent of police Liebermann prohibited the play. Against this decree the 
local branch of the “Schutzverband deutscher Schriftsteller”’ lodged a 
protest.*° To circumvent the prohibition an ensemble of the Kleines 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin produced Reigen in the theatre of the Biirger- 
park in Krietern, just outside the city limits, on October 18, 1921. 

In August, 1922, the Kammerspiele of Hamburg toured Holland, with 
Reigen in their repertoire, but without great success. In Rotterdam and 
some other cities the dialogs were forbidden, in Amsterdam and The 
Hague permission was granted only after certain changes in the text had 
been made.*! 

A production planned by Betty Nansen in 1922 in her theatre in 
Copenhagen was inhibited by the censor. In April, 1925, she again made 
preparations to stage these scenes, but again the censor (Rosenberg) 
interfered, stating according to a German paper: “‘Dasz in einem aufge- 
wiihlten Lande wie Deutschland eine derartige Schweinerei gezeigt wird, 
ist ja denkbar; solange ich jedoch als Zensor in Dinemark sitze, wird es 
hier nicht aufgefiihrt werden.’ Nevertheless, after certain textual 
changes had been made the censor authorized a performance for May 9, 
provided a prominent literary personage gave an introductory lecture. 
The house was sold out at higher prices and there was spirited applause. 
The censor was sharply attacked in the press. The textual changes had 
been made without obtaining the author’s consent. In reply to a telegram 
from the Extrablaadet he protested against any changes not authorized 
by him. 

Other performances were given in Briinn, February, 1921; Gerai. R., 
June, 1921; Koslin, August, 1921; Kiel, January, 1922; Eisenach, Janu- 
ary, 1922; Bonn, February, 1922; Paris, February, 1922; Christiania, 
March, 1922; Neumiinster, June, 1922; Dresden, July, 1922. 

A performance of Reigen had been announced by the Innerstidtisches 
Theater in Budapest for March 27, 1926, but was forbidden by the city 
authorities. The Italian premiére took place in Rome in March, 1926, 
where Reigen was produced by Anton Giulio Bragaglia, Director of the 


48 Cf. Breslauer Neueste Nachrichten (May 6, 1921): “Ein reizender Theaterabend von 
liebenswiirdiger und nachdenklicher Heiterkeit;” Breslauer Zeitung (May 7, 1921): “Der 
Besuch kann empfohlen werden.” 

49 Published in the Schlesische Zeitung, May 12, 1921. 

5 Volkswacht (Breslau), September 5, 1921. 

®. Vossische Zeitung, August 16, 1922. 

52 Leipziger Tageblatt, April 15, 1925. 
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Teatro degli Indipendenti. A few days later the police interfered and pre- 
vented further performances. In Teplitz in Czechoslovakia the political 
district government inhibited the staging of these scenes in the summer 
of 1928. 

Reigen was translated into English by F. L. Glaser and published in 
New York in 1920 under the title Hands Around. A performance planned 
for members and guests of the Green Room Club in New York City, 
composed of leading actors, playwrights, and dramatic critics, on March 
11, 1923, in honor of Otto H. Kahn was prevented by the Lord’s Day 
Alliance and the Society for the Suppression of Vice. The play was read 
instead from the stage of the auditorium on the second floor of the club 
house by Hal Crane and Ralph Stewart who were to have staged the 
production. About fifty members and guests were present. Mr. Kahn left 
at the close of the dinner and did not hear the reading. 

On October 23, 1926, the Triangle Theatre in New York, under the 
direction of Kathleen Kirkwood, opened its fourth subscription season 
with a presentation of Reigen. As admission was limited to members 
there was no interference and the performances were continued nightly 
for a number of weeks. 

The translation Hands Around soon fell under the ban of John S. 
Sumner, Secretary of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
who was more or less successful in suppressing the book simply by duress. 
No actual test in the courts was made until the fall of 1929. On October 
8, 1929, a raid, conducted under the direction of Mr. Sumner, resulted in 
the arrest of Max Gottschalk, owner of the Knickerbocker Book Shop 
at 124 West forty-fifth Street. Copies of two books were confiscated by 
the anti-vice crusader, one of which was Hands Around.® Mr. Gott- 
schalk was charged with the violation of Section 1141 of the Penal Law, 
but on November 27, 1929, the complaint against him was dismissed 
by Magistrate Louis B. Brodsky in the City Magistrates’ Court, Second 
District, Borough of Manhattan. Stating that in his opinion Hands 
Around was of unusual literary merit, Magistrate Brodsky continued: 


Although the theme of the book is admittedly the quite universal literary 
theme of men and women, the author here deals with it in a cold and analytical, 
one might even say scientific, manner that precludes any salacious interpretation. 
A careful scrutiny of the text reveals not a single line, not a single word, that 
might be regarded as obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent, or disgusting 
within the meaning of the statute.™ 


On December 9, 1929, however, Philip Pesky, a clerk in Schulte’s 


53 Cf. The World (New York), October 9, 1929. 
54 Cf. The Publishers’ Weekly, December 14, 1929, p. 2758. 
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Book Store, 82 Fourth Avenue, who had also been arrested on the com- 
plaint of Mr. Sumner, was convicted in the Court of Special Sessions by 
Justices Frederic Kernochan, William A. Walling, and Max Solomon, 
who held that the book was “‘obscene and indecent, being a lurid story 
of ten incidents of illicit love relations.” On January 17, 1930, the de- 
fendant was arraigned for judgment and the court suspended sentence. 
On June 23, 1930, this conviction was affirmed by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York with two of the five judges dissenting, 
and on October 24, 1930 by the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York by a vote of five to two.¥ 

Reigen is in a way the counterpart of Anatol. Whereas Anatol’s love 
affairs are treated in a light and playful mood, portrayed with a certain 
benign tolerance of his foibles, and surrounded with a kind of romantic 
halo, the Reigen scenes are a ruthless unmasking of the animal instincts 
in man, which often parade under the guise of friendship and love. The 
former work, considerably overrated, has spread Schnitzler’s fame 
throughout the civilized world. Reigen, on every count superior to Anatol, 
both as a work of art and in its unerring observation and its almost un- 
canny dissection of human motives, has become one of the most notori- 
ous and maligned works in a generation. Although it was written solely 
in obedience to the inner urge of a creative artist who felt impelled to 
come to a reckoning, harsh and cruel though it be, with the philandering 
promiscuity he saw everywhere about him, Schnitzler nevertheless 
realized full well that because of the powerful sexual and social taboos 
of the time publication could produce only a gross misinterpretation of 
his intentions. Three years elapsed after the composition of these scenes 
before he even ventured to have a small manuscript edition printed for 
his friends, and another three years before it became available to the 
public in book form. The latter event caused consternation even among 
many of his friends. To be sure, such outstanding men as Felix Salten, 
Hermann Bahr, and M. G. Conrad rallied to his defence, but the great 
majority of reviewers denounced the work in no uncertain terms. In 
Austria the book itself was never molested, but in Germany it was al- 
most at once forbidden and confiscated. 

Despite repeated requests Schnitzler firmly and consistently refused 
his authorization for public production until 1920. The few isolated 
attempts to stage these scenes were made against his wishes or even 
without his knowledge. Only after Max Reinhardt assured the author 
that he would devote all his energies to the creation of an unobjection- 


56 Tbid., p. 2759. Cf. also The World, December 10, 1929, p. 11. 
5 Cf. The Nevy York Times, October 25, 1930. 
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able and highly artistic production did Schnitzler reluctantly yield to 
his persuasion. We have attempted to trace the subsequent history of 
Reigen on the stage and the dire consequences that followed in its wake, 
especially in the cities of Berlin, Vienna, and Munich. 

To the impartial observer these violent attacks upon Reigen havea 
very sinister aspect. Rarely, if ever, was objection raised to the work for 
alleged artistic shortcomings, the only sound criterion to apply to a work 
of art. Rarely did the agitation proceed from genuine moral indignation 
or disinterested motives. Morally sensitive people do not as a rule de- 
liberately seek out opportunities to be shocked, nor do they resort to 
mob violence. Furthermore, some of the worst offenders had neither 
seen the book nor read the play. From the tone and temper of the journal- 
istic onslaughts as well as from the very nature of the theatre riots, it is 
obvious that the vast majority of protestants were animated by political 
motives based on religious, nationalistic, or anti-Semitic bias. 


Otto P. SCHINNERER 


Columbia University 
¢ 

















XLVI 


THE GENESIS OF SCHNITZLER’S DAS WEITE LAND 


CHNITZLER’S early dramas from Anatol (1889) to Der Schleier 

der Beatrice (1899) deal largely with problems of love as seen through 
the eyes of philandering youth. His dramas after the turn of the century 
treat problems of married life as these confront middle-aged people. The 
most important of the latter dramas are: Der einsame Weg (1903), 
Zwischens piel (1904), and Das weite Land (1910). The last named play 
was begun in 1902 and underwent radical transformations before its ap- 
pearance eight years later. A study of its genesis ought to shed important 
light upon the final published version.! 

Schnitzler, the Viennese sceptic, begins by questioning the assumption 
on the part of husbands that their wives ought to be faithful to them. He 
asks whether there are not situations in life when this assumption would 
not necessarily hold. He notes the following two possibilities: 


Eine Frau liebt hoffnungslos einen Ehemann, bringt sich um. Vorwiirfe, die sich 
der Gatte macht.—Oder umgekehrt. Selbstmord eines Liebhabers. Der Ehe- 
mann: Warum nicht? Er fragt sich selbst, ob er das wert war. Er kommt darauf, 
wire es nicht tausendmal besser gewesen, sie hitte sich ihm hingegeben? Seine 
Frau wird ihm schauerlich, todbringend. Er kann sie nicht mehr besitzen. End- 
lich wird er irrsinnig. 


The second possibility, outlined in this original concept, furnishes 
Schnitzler with the theme for Das weite Land. Before undertaking to 
develop this theme in greater detail, the Viennese writer seeks to reach 
a temporary decision as to the dramatic or narrative form best suited for 
his material. The normal type of domestic tragedy would not be the 
best medium for shedding light upon his problem, because he is not 
primarily interested in the conflict of wills, morals, personalities, or 
ideas that may perhaps have impelled the young man to his fatal end. 
His center of interest is laid after the suicide. He wants to probe the 
effect of this incident upon the marital relationship. This suicide, be- 
cause of unrequited love, can therefore serve only as the incentive mo- 
ment in the dramatic action. It definitely sets at rest any possible doubts 
as to the woman’s fidelity, so that the main question can be presented 
with perfect clarity. Schnitzler wonders whether a dialogue between 
husband and wife would not suffice to bring out every phase of the 
situation, whether by depicting the first meeting between them im- 


1T am indebted to Dr. Arthur Schnitzler for permission to go through his unpublished 
notes and manuscripts of Das weite Land. 
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mediately after the husband’s return from the young man’s funeral, he 
might not succeed in skilfully compressing within the confines of a single 
conversation whatever ought to be said on the subject. The first outline 
begins with the following note: ‘“‘Der Ehemann liebt seine Gattin gar 
nicht mehr, hat Verhiltnisse. Umso licherlicher scheint ihm, dass sie 
sich umgebracht hat. Dialog? Vom Begribnis heimkehrend?”’ 

No sooner is this possibility weighed, however, than another becomes 
apparent. Since it is the husband alone who must make the necessary 
psychic adjustment—the wife having reached her decision to love and 
be faithful at all costs, for otherwise the young man’s suicide would be 
inexplicable—the rdle of the wife in any dialogue would be largely that of 
a listener. As is evident from Schnitzler’s original concept, his purpose 
from the very beginning must have been to show that the woman’s ex- 
treme faithfulness, instead of bringing her husband nearer to her, on 
the contrary, causes him to turn from her in horror, to regard her as a 
monster of virtue, as an instrument of death. To carry out Schnitzler’s 
purpose, interest must be centered upon the husband’s wrestling with 
his unstabie emotions. The husband feels, on the one hand, that he ought 
to be grateful to his wife for her indubitable proof of fidelity. He feels, 
on the other hand, a certain aversion to her just because of her bragging 
puritanism and unshakable saintliness. If our attention is to be devoted 
primarily to the husband, then the monologue form, such as Schnitzler 
masterfully employs in Leutnant Gustl and Fraulein Else, would cer- 
tainly be preferable to the dialogue form. We could follow the mental 
processes of the husband as he returns from the funeral. One thought as- 
sociation leads to another and gradually the experiences of the past and 
the fears of the future are unrolled from the vantage point of the present. 
Such a soliloquy may have either a tragic undertone as in Frdéulein Else 
or a comic undertone as in Leutnant Gustl. Schnitzler considers both pos- 
sibilities. The hero may be driven insane by brooding over this matter. 
Or he may give expression to his vexation in a farcical manner, as in the 
following outline: 


Ach Gott, mége sie doch bei meinem Hausknecht liegen! Stiinde nur der wieder 
auf. Frauen—wieviele! Aber ein Freund—? Und gar einen solchen. Nun, was 
soll ich tun? Ich muss nach Hause. Wie schén wire alles, wenn er noch lebte. 
Ich riihre sie nicht mehr an, diese Mérderin. 


After weighing the advantages of both forms, Schnitzler finally decides 
to sketch a monologue which avoids the extremes of farce and of trag- 
edy. This monologue is written on May 1, 1902, and is preserved among 
Schnitzler’s manuscripts under the title Frieberg-Novelle. 

Frieberg is the prototype of Friedrich Hofreiter. Since his wife insists 
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on taking her marriage vows seriously, he must by contrast be depicted 
as a flirt for whom the pursuit of women is but a pleasant pastime, as an 
older Anatol to whom love is still a temporary amusement and faithful- 
ness merely a word with which to beguile trusting ears. To such a person, 
the death of his friend because of hopeless love must seem shocking, if 
not inexplicable, and the behavior of his wife ridiculous, if not inhuman. 
He does not understand why everyone assumes that he ought now to 
feel proud of himself. He fears to go home from the cemetery. He fears 
to face his wife in her present super-virtuous mood. He is sorry for his 
friend whose death was so wholly unnecessary. What if this friend had 
been successful in love! No one would have suffered any loss. The hus- 
band need not have learned of this affair, especially a husband who be- 
trays his wife with all sorts of women. But husbands do find out. And 
then this friend would have been no less dead at the present moment, 
for Frieberg would probably have been obliged to act the part of the 
avenging husband and to kill his wife’s lover in a duel. 

In the course of the soliloquy, Frieberg thus arrives at two startling 
conclusions. In the first place, his friend is, alas! dead because of un- 
requited love, otherwise this friend would have had to die because of re- 
quited love. In the second place, he is angry at his wife because she did 
not avert the suicide by yielding to her lover, otherwise he would have 
had to be angry at her for yielding to her lover, though this was necessary 
to avert the suicide. 

If however the conclusions may be thus worded, then would they not 
be better incorporated in a tragi-comedy rather than in a monologue? 
Might not the ideal form be a tragi-comedy in three acts? The first act 
would depict life in the Frieberg villa, the husband carrying on an affair 
with another woman, his friend hopelessly in love with the wife and on 
this account committing suicide. The second act would begin with the 
wife’s confession to her husband, who does not feel at all flattered but 
rather chagrined. The third act would reach a climax when the husband 
espies someone descending from his wife’s window and shoots him; the 
wife complains that one cannot please such a husband, no matter how 
one acts. 

An outline of this kind is indeed to be found among Schnitzler’s manu- 

scripts: 
Als Tragikomédie zu iiberlegen . . . J. Leben in der Villa. Liebesleidenschaft des 
Virtuosen. Verhaltnis des Hausherrn zu einer Frau. Selbstmord des Virtuosen. 
IT. Gestandnis der Frau. Arger des Mannes. Wozu hat sie mir’s gesagt? Er teilt 
es seiner Geliebten mit—oder dem Mann seiner Geliebten. J/J. Er erwischt 
einen, der aus dem Fenster kommt und erschiesst ihn. Seine Frau beklagt sich, 
man kann’s ihm nicht recht machen. 
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It is not, however, until the summer of 1908, six years after the 
Frieberg-N ovelle, that the author begins recasting the original plot, so as 
to make it fit the mould of a tragi-comedy. During these years Schnitzler 
was mainly occupied with his semi-autobiographic novel Der Weg ins 
Freie, which he began in 1902 but did not complete until 1907. Its figures, 
its tone, and its atmosphere still haunted him when he resumed his de- 
velopment of the Frieberg theme. In an outline of June 25, 1908, he con- 
siders Felician Wergenthin as a possible character, perhaps as the second 
and more successful lover of Mrs. Frieberg. Ina sketch begun three days 
later, the very first scene contains comments on the Jewish question that 
might well form a continuation of similar discussions in the novel. 
Frieberg, who has now been assigned the name of Friedrich Welsberg, 
speaks with pride of his Jewish ancestry and is reminded of earlier days 
when he was less race-conscious, when indeed he had made up his mind 
not to have any children, so that the race might die out. This opening 
scene moreover takes place at the gate of the cemetery and one of the 
mourners recalls having seen the deceased three days earlier in the com- 
pany of Baron Wergenthin and Stanzides. Though in the final version 
Demeter Stanzides is the only character taken over by name from the 
novel, nevertheless it is apparent that other characters of Der Weg ins 
Freie would be equally at home in the salon of Friedrich Welsberg or 
Friedrich Hofreiter, as he is afterwards called. Similarly, the figures of the 
drama would not be out of place, if they were to drop in at the Ehren- 
bergs together with Georg Wergenthin and Heinrich Bermann. 

In the nine chapters of Der Weg ins Freie Schnitzler had sought to give 
a complete panorama of the Viennese society that he knew best. In the 
nine acts which he outlined for Das weite Land on June 25, 1908, he 
wished to present a similar sector of this life with its comic overtones and 
its tragic undertones. This wish accounts for the increase in the number 
of his characters and for the complexity of their interrelation. In the 
version of the drama upon which he worked from August 26 until Octo- 
ber 18, 1908, as well as in the revised final version which occupied him 
from the second to the twenty-fourth of February, 1909, Schnitzler 
struggled to unify and to condense his material, a task in which he suc- 
ceeded only to a limited extent. 

Before entering upon the wealth of ideas that crowd the later drafts, 
it is desirable not to lose sight of the original theme. Schnitzler had be- 
gun by questioning the general assumption that a wife should always be 
faithful to her husband. While neither denying nor affirming this as- 
sumption, he did succeed in casting doubt upon it, a procedure which he 
usually followed when analyzing so-called vital problems. He portrayed 
a situation in which the wife caused a young man’s suicide because she 
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would not yield to his passionate entreaties, an act for which her husband 
reproached her. Such a husband could only reproach her, if he himself 
set little value upon her love or upon womanly fidelity in general. He 
must therefore be an Anatol type for whom death was a horrible reality 
to be shunned at all costs while love was merely a form of sport. If he 
upbraids his wife for not having given herself to her lover under these 
circumstances, how will he react, if his wife follows his example and ad- 
vice and does not refuse the next young man who is inflamed by her 
presence? he has reason to assume that he will take her infidelity lightly. 
But will he? 

He himself, as an aging Anatol, ought to be shown in affairs with other 
women. One such affair might be with a young girl who is fascinated by 
him, the man of many adventures, even as Johanna Wegrath by Stefan 
von Sala in Der einsame W eg or Leonilda by Sylvester Thorn in Der Gang 
zum W eiher. Another affair might be with a married woman, whose hus- 
band seems to condone her escapades, perhaps because he does not want 
to break up his home and deprive his children of their mother. 

We thus see how the original situation brought to Schnitzler the main 
characters: Friedrich Hofreiter, his wife Genia, the young ensign Otto 
Aigner, the young girl Erna Wahl, the banker Natter and his wife 
Adele. It also suggested to Schnitzler the relations between Friedrich and 
Erna, between Genia and Otto, between Friedrich and Adele. It even 
suggested a striking parallel between Genia’s position and that of the 
banker, a parallel which found expression in a scene between both, 
written by the dramatist in July, 1908, but deleted in the final version. 

In the six years that elapsed since the Frieberg-Novelle, a new problem 

had seized upon Schnitzler’s imagination, a problem which was to cast 
its mellow shade upon most of his works for the next quarter of a century, 
the problem of old age. He had treated it in detail for the first time in 
Der einsame Weg, the drama centering about the artist Julian Fichtner. 
The fate of this aging bachelor was so bitter because he had neither home 
nor responsible calling, no one to whom he belonged, and no one who 
belonged to him. But would his fate have been any less tragic, would his 
old age have been any less lonely, if he were the husband of a loving wife, 
a successful business-man, a sportsman, and a social lion? In Friedrich 
Hofreiter, Schnitzler visualized such a character: manufacturer and ten- 
nis star, married to a faithful wife but still able to charm other women. 
Surely Friedrich cannot be expected to resign himself as passively to the 
ills and privations of old age as did Julian. Like Ibsen’s master-builder, 
he will fight the inroads of the younger generation. But will his utmost 
efforts avail him any? 


Friedrich, as the symbol of age resisting youth, gains enormously in 
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interest and sympathy over his prototype of the Frieberg-Novelle, who 
was merely an understanding and tolerant philanderer. His erotic ex- 
cursions outside of his family now appear as the convulsions of a soul 
struck by the first darts of advancing death. He is still in the fullness of 
his powers. He can still defeat the youthful Otto in tennis, but his mar- 
gin with a score of nine to eight is very slender. Spurred on by the youth- 
ful Erna, he can still climb the Aigner Tower in the Tyrolese Dolomites. 
But he well knows that this must remain his last attempt at the peak, if 
he wishes to avoid the fate of Ibsen’s Master Solness. Can he under these 
circumstances regard with tolerant indifference the love relation be- 
tween Otto and his wife, as he theoretically assumed when he reproached 
her for not yielding to Otto’s predecessor? Is he not likely to see in the 
situation first and foremost youth’s triumph over age? 

By interlocking this problem of youth versus age with the original 
problem of faithfulness in married life, it was almost inevitable that the 
former should exercise a stronger dramatic appeal and that it should 
ultimately dominate the action. Among the first words uttered by Fried- 
rich in the version of 1908 are words of sorrow that he has been expelled 
from the ranks of youth. 


Aber glauben Sie, dass ein Mensch von 42 und einer von 24 Freunde sein kénnen? 
Sehn Sie, das ist némlich das uniiberbriickbare. Ein Kénig und ein Anarchist, 
wenn sie beide jung sind. Eine Kokotte und eine anstindige Frau, wenn sie beide 
jung und besonders wenn sie beide alt sind. Ein deutsch-nationaler Student und 
ein Zionist ... ja. Aber einer, der ins Meer hinaussegelt und einer, der in den 
Hafen fahrt—nie. 


Somewhat later Friedrich adds: ‘‘Wenn man wiisste, wie gliicklich man 
mit zwanzig ist, dass man zwanzig ist, der Schlag wiirde einen treffen vor 
Seligkeit.” 

In young Otto Aigner, Friedrich faces impetuous youth that calls upon 
him to yield to his successors and to retire from the field of battling pas- 
sions and soaring ambitions. In the duel between both, Friedrich shoots 
to kill, not so much because he wishes to avenge his family honor as be- 
cause he wishes to stamp out insolent youth that demands his abdication. 
And yet abdicate he must! Though the twenty-year-old Erna may still 
be willing to link her fate to his, he has learned his lesson and refuses her 
offer. Though she tells him that she is convinced that they belong to- 
gether, he replies on the basis of his newly gained insight: “Irrtum. Du 
stehst jetzt unter dem Eindruck dieser Sache. Wahrscheinlich imponiert’s 
dir sogar, dass ich... aber das ist Tauschung. Alles ist Tauschung. 
Nichstens schnapp’ ich doch zusammen. Aus Erna, auch zwischen uns. 
Du bist zwanzig, du gehorst michtzu mir.” 
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The center of dramatic interest has thus gradually shifted to the new 
theme, namely, the conflict of generations, age giving way to youth. But 
this theme is best exemplified in the tragic relations between parents and 
children. A dramatist who seeks to present the conflict of generations in 
its most pathetic and universal aspect ought not to avoid this tragedy 
within the family. Nor does Schnitzler sidetrack this possibility. Since 
however he had dissected in Der einsame Weg the relations between 
fathers and children, he now preferred to submit to dramatic analysis the 
relations between mothers and children. He therefore assigned to Genia 
Hofreiter a son Percy, to Adele Natter a son and a daughter, to Erna 
Wahl a mother, and to Otto Aigner a mother Mrs. Meinhold-Aigner. 
Having projected these women into the tragi-comedy, Schnitzler was 
faced with the task of differentiating them as human beings and as 
mothers. He does this most skilfully in very few words, chiefly in words 
exchanged between Genia and the other three women. Besides contrast- 
ing his maternal types, Schnitzler also weaves subtle threads between 
them and the other characters of the play until all are enmeshed in a 
common web, the web of fate. Their emotions are shown to be extremely 
complex, their behavior paradoxical, their acts the result of many shift- 
ing and interlocked causes that reach back even beyond the birth of 
consciousness. 

Schnitzler is thus able to emphasize his fatalistic doctrine that all 
human beings live as they must. The faithful are in his eyes no more de- 
serving of praise than are the faithless of blame. All people act as they 
are impelled. None are guilty. “‘Die Seele ist ein weites Land,”’ is his final 
admonition in this drama. Let us not judge and above all let us hesitate 
to condemn. For, the soul is a vast panorama. 

Sox. Liptzin 
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XLVII 


DER SYMBOLISCH-AUTOBIOGRAPHISCHE GEHALT VON 
THOMAS MANNS ROMANDICHTUNG 
KONIGLICHE HOHEIT 


N SEINEM kleinen Aufsatz, “Uber Kénigliche Hoheit” (1910), sagt 
Thomas Mann: 


Der Fiirst, den ich eigentlich im Sinne hatte, ist der, von dem Schiller seinen 
Karl VII. sagen lasst: ‘Drum soll der Singer mit dem Kénig gehen, sie beide 
wohnen auf der Menschheit Héhen.’ Die anspielungsreiche Analyse des fiirst- 
lichen Daseins als eines formalen, unsachlichen, iibersachlichen, mit einem Worte 
artistischen Daseins und die Erlésung der Hoheit durch die Liebe: Das ist der 
Inhalt meines Romans, und, voller Sympathie fiir jede Art ‘Sonderfall,’ predigt 
er Menschlichkeit.? 


Hier spricht es Thomas Mann ganz klar aus, dass es die fiirstliche 
Existenz als Parallele zu der eigenen kiinstlerischen Lebensform war, 
was ihn an dem Stoff reizte. Er beschreibt also einen Menschentyp mit 
der intimen Sachkenntnis des Autobiographen. Gegen den Schluss des- 
selben Aufsatzes sagt er, die ziinftige Kritik habe sich den Kopf dariiber 
zerbrochen, wie in aller Welt er auf diesen entlegenen und spréden Stoff 
verfallen sein moge 


—gerade, als ob ich es je mit einem anderen ‘Stofi’ zu tun gehabt hitte, als mit 
meinem eigenen Leben. Wer ist ein Dichter? Der, dessen Leben symbolisch ist. 
In mir lebt der Glaube, dass ich nur von mir zu erziihlen brauche, um auch der 
Zeit, der Allgemeinheit die Zunge zu lésen, und ohne diesen Glauben kénnte ich 
mich der Miihe des Produzierens entschlagen. 


Auch die Existenz des Fiirsten—um die Parallele umzukehren—ist 
symbolisch. Dies ist ja eine der wichtigsten Grundwahrheiten, die Dr. 
Uberbein dem jungen Fiirstensohn Klaus Heinrich beibringt: 


Was bin ich? Ein Hilfslehrer. Kein ganz alltiglicher, meinetwegen, aber doch 
nichts dariiber hinaus. Ein sehr bestimmbares Einzelwesen. Aber Sie? Was sind 
Sie? Das ist schwieriger . . . Sagen wir: ein Inbegriff, eine Art Ideal. Ein Gefass. 
Eine sinnbildliche Existenz, Klaus Heinrich, und damit eine formale Existenz. 
[97 f.] 


Das “sehr bestimmbare Einzelwesen”’ steht fiir sich; die “sinnbildliche 


Existenz” dagegen reprasentiert, und 


1 Rede und Antwort, 342 ff. Ich zitiere nach den bei Fischer 1922 f. erschienenen Ge- 
sammelten Werken in Einzelausgaben. Den Tonio Kréger zitiere ich also nach dem zweiten 
Novellenband. 
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Reprisentieren, fiir viele stehen, indem man sich darstellt, der erhéhte und 
zuchtvolle Ausdruck einer Menge sein,—Reprisentieren ist selbstverstaindlich 
mehr und hoher als Einfachsein. [103.] 


Damit hatte sich also der Dichter mit freimiitigem Stolz zu seinem hohen 
Range in der Stufenfolge der Lebensformen und zu seiner Wiirde be- 
kannt; und obgleich die reprasentative, formale Existenz eigentlich 
“selbstverstandlich” mehr und hoher ist als die einfache, begriindet er 
doch an anderer Stelle diesen Vorrang ausdriicklich durch den Hinweis, 
wie viel schwieriger die Anforderungen der formalen Leistung seien, als 
der inhaltlichen. Klaus Heinrich selbst macht diese Erfahrung, als er 
sich in die Elemente der Staatswirtschafts- und Finanzlehre vertieft, und 
die symbolische Beziehung liegt auf der Hand, wenn Thomas Mann 
dariiber berichtet: 


Ubrigens fand er, dass es nicht schwer war, das alles zu begreifen, wenn man es 
darauf anlegte. Nein, diese ganze ernste Wirklichkeit, an der er nun teilnahm, 
dies simple und plumpe Interessengefiige, dies Lehrgebiude platt folgerichtiger 
Bediirfnisse und Notwendigkeiten, das zahllose gewéhnlich geborene junge Leute 
in ihre lebenslustigen Képfe zu nehmen hatten, um ihre Examina dariiber ab- 
zulegen,—es war bei weitem so schwer nicht beherrschbar, wie er in seiner Héhe 
geglaubt hatte. Repriisentieren, fand er, war schwerer. [403.] 


Hiermit wire also der symbolisch-autobiographische Gehalt unsrer 
Dichtung vom Dichter unzweideutig bezeugt und in den Grundziigen an 
der Dichtung selbst nachgewiesen. Da aber die Zunftkritik seinerzeit 
(1909) an diesem Kern der Dichtung ahnungslos vorbeiredete,? und da 
auch bei seinem Erscheinen in amerikanischer Ubersetzung der Roman 
in monstréser Weise missdeutet wurde,’ ist es eine dankbare Aufgabe, 
die “anspielungsreiche” Dichtung eingehender auf die Beziehungen hin 
zu untersuchen, welche die Daseinsform des Dichters und Kiinstlers mit 
der des Fiirsten verkniipfen. Es versteht sich von selbst, dass bei dieser 
Betrachtung der Teil von Thomas Manns Lebenswerk vergleichend 
herangezogen werden muss, der bis zum Erscheinen von Kdénigliche 
Hoheit der Offentlichkeit vorlag, unter Verzicht auf die weiteren For- 
mulierungen und Abwandlungen der Lebensform des Kiinstlers, die uns 
die beiden letzten Jahrzehnte gebracht haben. 

Wer den Tonio Kréger, diese erste umfassende Prosadichtung Manns 
iiber Wesen und Problematik des modernen Kiinstlertums, mit geistig 
wachen Sinnen in sich aufgenommen hat, diirfte die wenigen unmittel- 
baren Winke verstehen, in denen der Dichter von Kénigliche Hoheit 


2 Rede und Antwort, 347. 
+ In der Besprechung von Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation (N. Y.), 21. April 1926, 
S.454. 
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darauf hinweist, dass der fiirstlichen Existenz in unserm Roman neben 
der realen auch eine gleichnishafte Bedeutung zukommt.‘ Schon in der 
ersten Unterredung zwischen Grossherzog Johann Albrecht und dem 
jiidischen Arzt Dr. Sammet wird die von der gewéhnlichen Lebensnorm 
so stark abgesonderte Existenz des Fiirsten in einen weiten Rahmen ein- 
bezogen, der Ausnahmen und Sonderformen in erhabenem sowohl wie 
anriichigem Sinn umschliesst (30). “Erhaben-anriichig”—umschreibt 
nicht dieses Doppelpradikat das Zwitterwesen des Kiinstlers, wie es in 
der Personlichkeit Tonio Krégers zu Erscheinung und Bewusstsein 
gelangt?®> Man muss indes wohl zwischen den Zeilen lesen, um sich bei 
Dr. Sammets Worten an diesen Sachverhalt erinnert zu fiihlen.—Ein 
zweiter, recht beiliufiger doch unmittelbarerer Wink wird uns, wenn wir 
mit Klaus Heinrich seine Photographie im Schaufenster hingen sehen 
“neben denen von Kiinstlern und grossen Minnern, deren Augen aus 
einer beriihmten Einsamkeit blickten” (71).—Deutlicher wird Thomas 
Mann fiir den Wissenden, wenn er den Hilfslehrer seinem fiirstlichen 
Schiiler erklairen lisst, dass er “auf der Menschheit Héhen wandle” 
(104), da jeder, der Schillers Jungfrau aus der Schule kennt, sich den 
fehlenden Vers mit dem “‘Sainger” hinzu ergiinzt.—Endlich kommt es so 
weit, dass Klaus Heinrich und ein richtiger Dichter sich Aug in Aug 
gegeniiberstehen, wobei Klaus Heinrich Einblicke tut in eine streng 
asketische und ganz auf die Form gestellte Existenz, die er selbst als der 
seinigen verwandt empfindet. “Er hat es nicht bequem und nicht leicht” 
(220), so erzihlt Klaus Heinrich nach der Audienz seiner fiirstlichen 
Schwester. “‘Und darauf kommt es an, Albrecht, dass man es nicht 
bequem hat,”—das waren die Worte, mit denen er der wegwerfenden 
Art des Bruders gegeniiber die Wiirde seines eigenen rein formalen 
Berufes verteidigt hatte (175). Freilich tritt in der Person des Axel 
Martini die anriichige Seite des Dichterberufs stark in den Vordergrund 
und verschleiert die Tatsache der inneren Verwandtschaft einigermassen, 
indem die ginzliche Ahnungslosigkeit des Prinzen in Sachen der Poesie 
den zur Audienz Befohlenen zu einer Selbstpreisgabe skurril-ironischer 
Farbung provoziert, deren Ethos sich von der Fragwiirdigkeit, die auch 
der inhaltlich leeren Lebensform des Prinzen anhaftet, immerhin durch 
mehr als eine Nuance unterscheidet. Es lag Thomas Mann offenbar 
daran, bei all der behutsam giitigen Ironie und schonenden Zartheit, mit 
der er den héchst fragwiirdigen Einschlag im Wesen seines allegorischen 


4 Zweimal empfindet Tonio Kroger die strenge und tragische Einsamkeit Kénig Philipps 
(Don Carlos) dem eigenen Wesen aufs tiefste verwandt (11, 80); einmal spricht er vom 
Kiinstler als einem Fiirsten in Zivil (37). 

5 Etwas “tief Anriichiges” erblickt Tonio in allem Kiinstlertum, aller Ausserordent- 
lichkeit und allem Genie (87). 
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Zwillingsbruders behandelt, die reale Gestalt des Dichters selbst dafiir 
mit um so derb-kriftigeren Strichen zu zeichnen, als gewissermassen 
erniichterndes Gegenstiick. 

Hat man nun einmal! die Gleichung zwischen der formalen und repra- 
sentativen Existenz des Fiirsten und der des Dichters bemerkt, so sind 
die Parallelen mit Hainden zu greifen. Die einzelnen Ziige gruppieren 
sich iibersichtlich um vier Probleme, die in ihrer Gesamtheit das Wesen 
von Thomas Manns Kiinstler- und Dichtertum bedingen. Dies sind 
1. das heroisch-asketische Ethos der auf die formale Leistung gestellten 
Existenz; 2. die Fragwiirdigkeit eines Menschentums, dem aller Inhalt 
sich zur Form verfliichtigt; 3. der Weg der Entwicklung zum Vollmen- 
schentum, zur Synthese formaler und inhaltlicher Werte: die Erlosung; 
4. die Bindung an die Gemeinschaft; Popularitit und reprisentativer 
Beruf. 


1. DAS HEROISCH-ASKETISCHE ETHOS 


Symbolisch fiir den Verzicht auf die “‘Wonnen der Gewohnlichkeit’” 
als Korrelat hoher Ausnahmestellung ist schon die Wirkung des Volks- 
mirchens auf Klaus Heinrichs Kinderseele. Beim Lauschen auf die 
Abenteuer von Mirchenprinzen und -prinzessinnen empfinden andere 
Kinder eine Steigerung und Erhebung ihres Wesens iiber das Wirkliche 
und Gewohnliche hinaus, wogegen Klaus Heinrich und sein Schwester- 
chen “auf jene Gestalten als auf ihresgleichen und in gelassener Eben- 
biirtigkeit” blickten (56). Auf die Sphire der Kunst iibertragen, heisst 
das: Wer selbst der Sphire der Kunst angehort und in ihren hohen 
Regionen beheimatet ist, dem ist die billige Steigerung und Erhdhung 
seines Wesens iiber den Alltag hinaus versagt, die der Durchschnitts- 
mensch empfindet, wenn er sich gelegentlich auf Augenblicke oder 
Stunden dem magischen Bann der Kunst iiberlasst. Symbolisch ist ferner 
das Erlebnis der furchtbaren Einsamkeit, das den dreizehnjihrigen 
Klaus Heinrich inmitten des 6den Prunks des Silbersaales iiberkommt, 
von dem es heisst: “‘Und es war kalt in dem silbernen Kerzensaal, wie 
in dem der Schneekénigin, wo die Herzen der Kinder erstarren’’(63). 
Dass die Kunst kalte Sphire sei, das hatte Tonio Kroger zur Geniige 
erfahren, bezeichnet er doch auch den Akt der kiinstlerischen Gestaltung 
weniger als Befreiung und Erlésung denn vielmehr als ein “‘Kaltstellen 
und Aufs-Eis-Legen der Empfindung.”’ Symbolisch fiir den Kiinstler 
und seine leidenschaftliche und ausschliessliche Bemiihung um die Form, 
auch die ganze Atmosphire des Prunksaals, ein verdichtetes Sinnbild 
der streng formalen Existenz: ‘“‘Strenger und leerer Prunk herrschte hier 

® Tonio Kroger, 43. 
7 Tbid., 41. 
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und ein formliches Gleichmass der Anordnung, das rein von Zweck und 
Bequemlichkeit sich selbstgeniigsam darstellte . . . ein hoher und anges- 
pannter Dienst, ohne Zweifel, der weit entfernt schien, leicht und be- 
haglich zu sein, der dich auf Haltung und Zucht und beherrschte Ent- 
sagung verpflichtete...” (63). Verpflichtung auf Haltung, Zucht, 
beherrschte Entsagung; “Einsamkeit und Ausgeschlossenheit vom 
Gliicke, von der Bummelei des Gliicks” als Schicksal (95); ‘ein aus- 
schliessliches und strenges Auf-die-Leistung-Gestelltsein” (95),—eine 
Leistung, die, Erzeugnis beherrschtester Krafteanspannung, den An- 
schein der Leichtigkeit und Unmittelbarkeit zu erwecken hat (67 f., 
124)®; der Verzicht auf “Unmittelbarkeit”® und auf die ““Freuden des 
traulichen Gestindnisses” (97) . . . das sind in der Tat die Grundsitze, 
die sowohl der Padagogik des Fiirstenerziehers wie der Selbsterziehung 
des Kiinstlers ihr Gepriige geben. Gehért doch auch zur Arbeitsart des 
Kiinstlers, wie Thomas Mann aus eigener Erfahrung berichtet, ‘eine 
Geduld—was sage ich! eine Verbissenheit, ein Starrsinn, eine Zucht und 
Selbstknechtung des Willens, von der man sich schwer eine Vorstellung 
macht und unter der die Nerven, wie man mir glauben darf, oft bis zum 
Schreien gespannt sind.” Und erliegt er einmal der Versuchung, sich 
gehen zu lassen und, etwa mit einem Bowlendeckel auf dem Kopf, an 
den Wonnen der Gewohnilichkeit teilzuhaben, so muss er es bitter biissen. 
Auch der Dichter Axel Martini, der den Lebensgenuss so feurig preist, 
weiss ein Lied davon zu singen: “Die Entsagung ist unser Pakt mit der 
Muse, auf ihr beruht unsere Kraft, unsere Wiirde, und das Leben ist 
unser verbotener Garten, unsere grosse Vers::chung, der wir zuweilen, 
aber nie zu unserem Heil, unterliegen”’ (216 f.). “. .. Denn die Hygi- 
ene . . .—sie ist unsere ganze Moral’’ (218). Man fiihlt sich erinnert an 
Tonio Krégers bittere Frage, ob der Kiinstler tiberhaupt ein Mann 
sei... . “‘Man frage ‘das Weib’ danach!’’" In seiner asketischen Strenge 
der Pflichterfiillung dem Ethos des kategorischen Imperativs verwandt,” 
und sowohl der asketischen Strenge wie dem hohen Selbstgefiihl des 


8 Symbolisch gesprochen: “ Der schwere und gefihrliche Messertanz der Kunst” (7.K., 
84), oder: “‘ Die Verpflichtung, tanzen zu miissen, wihrend man liebt” (7.K., 21). 

*“Form und Unmittelbarkeit,—wissen Sie noch nicht, dass sich das ausschliesst?” 
mahnt Dr. Uberbein den Prinzen (98). 

10 Rede und Antwort, 340 (1906). 

1 Tonio Kroger, 35. 

12 Das Ethos der Strenge findet, wo immer es in Erscheinung tritt, auch wo es feindlich 
und verstindnislos die Ziele des Kiinstlers kreuzt, seine Achtung und Billigung. Tonio 
Kréger findet es ganz in der Ordnung, dass der Vater ihn seiner schlechten Zensuren wegen 
schilt (7.K., 8, 50, 54, 63), und Axel Martini bezeugt ebenfalls, dass er den Vater, mit dem 
er zerfallen lebte, seiner Strenge wegen ausserordentlich hoch achtete (215). Beide Kiinstler 
empfinden demgegeniiber das nachsichtige Walten der Mutter als minderwertig. 
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Auserlesenseins nach am Feuer Nietzsches genihrt, triigt das Dasein des 
Fiirsten und des Kiinstlers ausgeprigt aristokratischen Charakter und 
verweist das bloss Menschliche mit stolzer Geringschitzung in seine 
Schranken. Denn das bloss Menschliche bedeutet Gutmiitigkeit, Ent- 
spannung, Wiirdelosigkeit, Fiirliebnehmen mit blossen Ansitzen an 
Stelle der strengen Leistung, mit einem Worte: das Menschlich-Allzu- 
menschliche. Darum stellt Dr. Uberbein das nachgerade zur schlaffen 
Unwahrheit entartete Paradoxon des 18. Jahrhunderts, “Er ist ein 
Prinz! ... Er ist mehr als das; er ist ein Mensch!” wieder auf seine 
Fiisse, indem er betont: “Das Umgekehrte ist blosse Humanitit; aber 
ich bin von Herzen nicht sehr fiir Humanitat, ich rede mit dem gréssten 
Vergniigen wegwerfend davon” (102). Und in zugespitztester Form legt 
Thomas Mann demselben Erzieher das Credo des auf einsamer Hohe 
bewusst schaffenden Kiinstlers in den Mund: “‘Der Geist ist der Hof- 
meister, der unerbittlich auf Wiirde dringt, ja die Wiirde erst eigentlich 
schafft, er ist der Erzfeind und vornehme Gegner aller humanen Gemiit- 
lichkeit”’ (103). 


2. Dre FRAGWURDIGKEIT 


Nun aber die Kehrseite dieser ausschliesslich auf die Form bedachten 
Strenge der Selbstzucht. Schon der kleine Klaus Heinrich macht die 
Erfahrung, dass die Mutter—sie auch in ihrem Fach eine Virtuosin der 
Leistung!—all ihre Zirtlichkeit und Miitterlichkeit auf dffentliche 
Gelegenheiten aufspart, wogegen sie bei intimem Zusammensein von 
dieser Wirme herzlich wenig verspiiren lisst, und dem kleinen, in seiner 
Gelehrigkeit erbarmungswiirdigen Prinzen dimmert die “‘stolze’”’ Er- 
kenntnis, “‘dass es uns dem Wesen der Dinge gemiss nicht anstand, ein- 
fach zu fiihlen und damit gliicklich zu sein, sondern dass es uns zukam, 
unsere Zirtlichkeit im Saale anschaulich zu machen und auszustellen, 
damit die Herzen der Giste schwollen” (68). Wo alle Kraft an die 
Anschaulichmachung und Ausstellung verausgabt wird, was bleibt da 
noch fiir das Gefiihl an sich? Ist nicht dieser ganze Kult der Form darauf 
angelegt, den Sinn fiir das Inhaltliche und Wesentliche iiberhaupt zu 
verfliichtigen und den Ausdruck, dem kein realer Inhalt entspricht, zur 
leeren Form erstarren zu lassen? Wie erschreckend leer eine Erziehung, 
bei der der Zégling begreift, dass alles Sachliche des Unterrichts im 
Grunde blosser Vorwand ist, dass die wiirdevolle und verbindliche Geste 
der Handreichung bei Begriissung des Lehrers eigentlich ‘“‘wichtiger und 
wesentlicher, als aller Unterricht, der dazwischen lag!’’ (60). Wie sys- 
tematisch verlogen eine Dressur, die den Schiiler anleitet, in perfidem 
Einverstindnis mit dem gewissenlosen Lehrer durch Handhochheben ein 
Wissen vorzutauschen, das nicht vorhanden! (88). Also der “‘Bluff’’ als 
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Lebensprinzip! Und nach diesem Prinzip gestaltet sich seine ganze Aus- 
bildung, sein Jahr auf dem Gymnasium, sein Jahr auf der Universitit, 
sein Jahr im Heeresdienst und seine sogenannte Bildungsreise, gestaltet 
sich sein Wirkungskreis, als es sein Schicksal mit sich bringt, die Repra- 
sentationspflichten seines Bruders zu iibernehmen, die Reisen und Fest- 
reden und Grundsteinlegungen, die Freiaudienzen im Schloss, die mit 
ihrem Nachdruck auf peinliche Beachtung des Zeremoniells in erster 
Linie dem Zwecke dienen, den Bittsteller von dem realen Inhalt seines 
Gesuchs abzulenken (203), die scheinbar von sachlichstem Interesse 
eingegebenen Fragen, Belobigungen, Ermunterungen, die den ahnungs- 
losen Biirger zum Narren haben, es sei denn, dass einmal ein Geriebener, 
ein Wesensverwandter, ein Fiirst des Geistes zu solch einer Audienz 
befohlen wird und dabei seine Ironie spielen lisst, woraus sich dann eine 
késtliche Situation entwickelt. 

Dass sich in dieser Scheinexistenz, in dieser systematisch geziichteten 
Unwahrheit des Empfindens die ganze Problematik des Kiinstlers 
symbolisch spiegelt,—-lassen wir es uns durch ein Bekenntnis Tonio 
Krogers bestiatigen, das eine deutliche Sprache fiihrt: 


Man arbeitet schlecht im Friihling, gewiss, und warum? Weil man empfindet. 
Und weil der ein Stiimper ist, der glaubt, der Schaffende diirfe empfinden. Jeder 
echte und aufrichtige Kiinstler lachelt iiber die Naivitat dieses Pfuscherirrtums, 
—melancholisch vielleicht, aber er laichelt. Denn das, was man sagt, darf ja 
niemals die Hauptsache sein, sondern nur das an und fiir sich gleichgiiltige Ma- 
terial, aus dem das asthetische Gebilde in spielender und gelassener Uberlegen- 
heit zusammenzusetzen ist... Das Gefiihl, das warme, herzliche Gefiihl ist 
immer banal und unbrauchbar, und kiinstlerisch sind bloss die Gereiztheiten 
und kalten Ekstasen unseres verdorbenen, unseres artistischen Nervensystems.” 


Diese Problematik der ganz auf den Schein gestellten Existenz spitzt 
sich im Falle Tonio Krégers zu der Bemerkung zu, dass es sich bei der 
Kunst “‘vielleicht um eine dusserst schlimm bedingte, dusserst fragwiir- 
dige Gabe handelt’”’ und zu dem personlichen Bekenntnis, er hege—‘‘ins 
Geistige iibertragen—gegen den Typus des Kiinstlers den ganzen Ver- 
dacht,” den seine ehrenhaften Vorfahren irgend einem Gaukler und 
abenteuernden Artisten entgegengebracht hitten.* Im Falle Klaus Hein- 
rich formuliert sich der analoge Tatbestand zu der fiir seine Beziehungen 
zu Imma entscheidenden, von ihm selbst in die Form einer demiitig 
zaghaften Bitte gekleideten Frage: ‘‘Konnten Sie nicht ein wenig Ver- 
trauen zu mir haben?” (78). Das Vertrauen, das ist der Kardinalpunkt. 
Eine Existenz, die mit all ihren Fasern dem Dienst der Form verhaftet 
ist, die alles Inhaltliche und Wesentliche bloss als gleichgiiltiges Material 


13 Tonio Kriger, 34. 44 Tbid., 37. 
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zu verarbeiten gewohnt ist, die—wieder mit Tonio Kroger zu reden— 
selbst da noch kiinstlerischen Zwecken front, “wo Hande sich umschling- 
en, Lippen sich finden, wo des Menschen Blick, erblindet von Emp- 
findung, sich bricht,”"*—ist es tiberhaupt mdglich, menschlich geredet, 
zu einer solchen Existenz Vertrauen zu fassen? ... Vorerst lautet die 
Antwort, muss die Antwort der doch schon halb erwarmten Imma lau- 
ten: “Es ist ganz unmdglich, Vertrauen zu Ihnen zu haben” (379). 
Dichten heisst, Gericht iiber sich selbst halten,—diesem Wahlspruch des 
Norwegers huldigt auch Thomas Manns kiinstlerisches Gewissen. 


3. Dirge ErRLOsuNG 


Und doch ist die Antinomie zwischen formalem und wesentlichem 
Sein nicht Thomas Manns letztes Wort. Dass der Gegensatz von Form 
und Wesen nicht ein absoluter sondern ein dialektischer Gegensatz ist, 
der iiberbriickt werden muss und kann, der seine Aufhebung in einer 
hdheren Synthese zu finden hat,—zu dieser Uberzeugung bekennt sich 
Thomas Mann schon am Schluss von Tonio Kréger, indem er den Helden 
seiner Novelle aus der Erstarrung des Gefiihls zur Menschlichkeit 
zuriickfinden lasst. Die Erkaltung und Ertétung des Gefiihls zum Behuf 
seiner Liuterung zur reinen Form, das ist ein Prozess der kiinstlerischen 
Entwicklung, der unumginglich durchgemacht werden muss, damit 
Kiinstlertum zu Vollmenschentum emporwachse. Hat es der Kiinster 
erst durch asketisch-leidenschaftliche Preisgabe seines ganzen Menschen- 
tums zur Beherrschung der Form gebracht, so muss er den Weg zum 
schlichten Gefiihl, zum einfachen Menschsein wiederfinden, wenn anders 
das Kiinstlertum eine Steigerung der menschlichen Anlagen iiberhaupt 
und nicht bloss eine zwar raffiniert interessante aber lebensunfihige 
Spielart einer Sonderveranlagung bedeuten soll. Aus dem “Kiinstler” 
wird durch die Liebe zum Menschlichen, Lebendigen und Gewohnlichen 
der “‘Dichter.””* 

Tonio Kroger findet den Weg zum Menschlichen zuriick, Klaus Hein- 
rich hat ihn iiberhaupt erst aufzufinden. Denn ihm ist von der Wiege 
an aller Inhalt versagt gewesen, und seine Erziehung hat alle Anlagen 
zur Sachlichkeit—die ja allerdings in ihm schlummerten, denn der Trieb 
zum “Stobern” lag in ihm—systematisch unterbunden. So muss also 
ein ausserordentlicher, gliicklicher Zufall in sein Leben eingreifen, damit 
das zur Form gebildete Gefiiss seines Lebens sich mit sachlichem Inhalt 
fille. Die Liebe zu einer ebenfalls Gezeichneten, Lebensfremden, Ein- 
samen schligt ihm die Briicke. Ein giitiges Geschick sorgt dafiir, dass 
die Erfiillung seiner Sehnsucht nach eigenem Gliick davon abhingig 


18 Tbid., 41. 16 Tbid., 87. 
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gemacht wird, dass er lerne, den Noten sowohl seines Volkes wie denen 
des Einzelmenschen eine sachlich einfiihlende Teilnahme zu widmen. 
Der erste Schritt auf dem neuen Wege war damit getan, dass er an dem 
asketisch-gliicksfeindlichen Ethos Dr. Uberbeins, dem herausfordernden 
Pochen auf die Leistung, eine leise Kritik zu tiben begonnen. Anstindig, 
aber unselig, nennt er dieses Ethos, und obendrein siindhaft, “denn es ist 
Siinde gegen etwas, was herrlicher ist, als seine strenge Anstindigkeit, 
das weiss ich nun, und zu dieser Siinde hat er auch mich erziehen wollen, 
in aller Vaterlichkeit. Aber nun bin ich seiner Erziehung entwachsen, 
in diesem Punkte bin ich es’’(377). Hier handelt es sich, noch ohne das 
bei der heutigen Dichtergeneration so beliebte Wort, um den Begriff der 
Demut, um das Aufsichnehmen des Schicksals, sei es Freundliches oder 
Herbes, was es biete, um die Erldsung vom starren Stolz und Trotz des 
Individualismus. Als ihm die Augen iiber die reale Lage der Landes- 
finanzen gedffnet worden, macht er sich mit Eifer an das Studium der 
Volkswirtschaft, und die erkaltende, zur Haltung zwingende Atmosphire 
lést sich bei dem gemeinsamen Studium mit Imma allmihlich von seiner 
Person: die wunderliche Grifin darf sich in seiner Gegenwart gehen las- 
sen und Klaus Heinrich versteht sich mit giitiger Nachsicht dazu, sie 
vorderhand ‘‘Frau Meier” zu nennen (406). So vollzieht sich in Klaus 
Heinrich allmahlich—symbolisch gesprochen—die Erlésung vom blossen 
Kiinstlertum zum Dichtertum, so erlebt er die Synthese von Form und 
Wesen. “Schauend zugleich und sich darstellend” wird fortan sein Leben 
an Immas Seite verlaufen, Menschlichkeit mit Haltung vereinigend, auf 
eine letzte Formel gebracht: ‘“‘Hoheit und Liebe,—ein strenges Gliick”’ 
(453). 


4. POPULARITAT UND REPRASENTATIVER BERUF 


Lebensform und Entwicklungsgang des fiirstlichen Romanhelden sind 
uns in allen ihren Grundziigen als ein Gleichnis erschienen, in dem 
Thomas Mann eigentlich vom eigenen Kiinstler- und Dichtertum mit 
all seiner Problematik erzihlt. Das Gleichnis aber reicht weiter: Nicht 
nur auf den Fiirsten erstreckt es sich, sondern auch auf den Komple- 
mentirbegriff, das Volk, und auf die Wechselbeziehungen, die Volk und 
Fiirsten miteinander verkniipfen. Gehen wir der Deutung auch dieser 
Seite des Gleichnisses nach, so gelangen wir zu wichtigen, zum Teil sogar 
geradezu iiberraschenden Aufschliissen. 

Ein Volkswirtschaftler, der in einer miissigen Stunde Kénigliche 
Hoheit lise, diirfte wohl zu dem Ergebnis gelangen, es handle sich in 
dieser Dichtung um eine geistreiche philosophische Begriindung und 
Rechtfertigung der Monarchie als derjenigen Staatsform, die dem Wesen 
und Willen eines Volkes den angemessensten Ausdruck verleihe. In der 
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Tat wird ja Thomas Mann nicht miide, darauf hinzuweisen, dass das 
Volk im Grunde sich selber im Feste verherrliche, wo es seinen Fiirsten 
zu feiern scheine (193), dass es seinen Fiirsten hochleben lasse und sich 
selbst dabei meine, dass es im Fiirsten das erhohte Wunschbild des cige- 
nen Wesens suche (151). Zugegeben, dass wirkliche Sympathie des Dich- 
ters fiir die monarchische Staatsform—ideell gesprochen—an dieser 
Darstellung teil hat, so ist doch der Hinweis von Bedeutung, dass die 
Sympathiekundgebung des Volkes auch anderen quasi Offentlichen Per- 
sonlichkeiten gegeniiber auf denselben Voraussetzungen beruht. Warum 
bejubelt es die nicht schéne, kaum hiibsche, mit kreischender Stimme 
singende Soubrette Mizzi Meyer? Weil es in dieser blonden und gedrung- 
enen Person mit ihren blauen Augen, ihren breiten, ein wenig zu hoch 
sitzenden Wangenknochen, ihrer gesunden, lustigen, oder auch gern ein 
wenig riihrseligen Art, solange sie geschmiickt, geschminkt und von 
allen Seiten beleuchtet, der Menge gegeniiber auf den Brettern steht, 
die Verklirung des eigenen Typus findet,—‘“‘ja, das Volk beklatschte 
sich selber, indem es sie beklatschte”’ (209). 

Was aber als eine ebensolche, allerdings héhere Verklirung des Volkes 
bedeutet der Dichter? ““Das Volk will sein Bestes, sein Héheres, seinen 
Traum, will irgend etwas wie seine Seele in seinen Fiirsten dargestellt 
sehen” (19), heisst es bereits im ersten Kapitel. Setzen wir in diesem Pas- 
sus das Wort Dichter an Stelle von Fiirst ein, so enthalt dieser Aus- 
spruch die klare Formel fiir den reprisentativen Beruf und die hohe Auf- 
gabe des Dichters. Dieser Beruf und diese Aufgabe sind es, iiber die der 
Dichter hier Rechenschaft ablegt. 

Die Anerkennung seines repriisentativen Charakters von seiten des 
Dichters und die Eignung zu dieser Aufgabe schliesst zwei Vorausset- 
zungen in sich ein. Die erste ist der Verzicht auf eine rein individualist- 
ische Geisteshaltung. Der Begriff des selbstherrlichen Genies Nietzsche- 
scher Firbung, das, nur sich selbst verantwortlich, kein Gesetz als das 
der Steigerung der eigenen, rein auf sich selbst gestellten Personlichkeit 
kennt, dieser Begriff wird abgelést durch den der Bindung an das Ganze 
und der Verantwortlichkeit gegeniiber der kulturellen Gemeinschaft, als 
deren héchstes Organ sich der Dichter empfindet. Was der Dichter aus- 
driickt, ist nicht bloss sein eigenes subjektives Empfinden, sondern der 
Trieb zum Hoéheren, der auch in der dumpfen Menge schlummert und 
bloss in ihm, dem feinsten Destillat der Volksseele gleichsam, zu Klar- 
heit und Bewusstheit geliutert erscheint. Wo Klaus Heinrich hinkam, 
da verklirte sich das graue Leben und ward Poesie, und “der dumpfe 
Birger wurde in Gehrock und Zylinder sein selber mit Rihrung bewusst” 
(193). Das ist die Wirkung des Dichters: Er erlést die Sehnsucht der 
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Volksseele nach dem Hoheren aus der Dumpfheit, indem er ihr zu Be- 
wusstheit verhilft. 

Der zweite Punkt aber: Damit der Dichter diese erhebende, begliick- 
ende, erlosende Wirkung tatsdchlich auslése, muss das Gefiihl inniger 
Zugehorigkeit und wechselseitiger Verwandtschaft in Volk und Dichter 
lebendig sein. Wo der Dichter sich dem Volke nicht verwandt fiihlt, und 
wo das Volk den Dichter sich nicht verwandt empfindet, da bleibt diese 
begliickende Wirkung aus. In Albrecht II., diesem krinklichen, neuras- 
thenischen, tiberziichteten Adelsmenschen, dessen Kérperbau und In- 
stinkte in nichts das Wesen des Volkes widerspiegeln, findet das Volk 
nicht sein erhOhtes Wunschbild, es kann diesen Fiirsten nicht hochleben 
lassen und sich selbst dabei meinen (151), und er andrerseits empfindet 
seinen reprisentativen Beruf als lacherlich. Er hat dafiir den bezeich- 
nenden Ausdruck “Affentheater” (174). Wogegen Klaus Heinrich mit 
seinen landesiiblichen, breiten Backenknochen"’ und seiner breiten Hand, 
dem auch eine seelisch schlichtere Veranlagung entspricht, seinen re- 
prisentativen Beruf mit Freude ausiibt und das Gliick der Popularitat 
geniesst,—dieser nicht sehr griindlichen aber grossartigen und umfas- 
senden Art der Vertraulichkeit (98), die den Fiirsten wie den Dichter 
gewissermassen dafiir entschidigt, dass sein Privatleben der Neugier der 
ganzen Welt preisgegeben ist (364). 

Die Anwendung auf Thomas Manns eigenen Fall liegt auf der Hand. 
Seine Liebe zur biirgerlichen Lebensform, seine seelische Verwandtschaft 
mit der Volksschicht, aus der er hervorgegangen, hat er so oft und so 
deutlich betont, dass sich hier ein naiheres Eingehen darauf eriibrigt. 
Das Gliick der Popularitit ist ihm friih zuteil geworden, der Riesener- 
folg von Buddenbrooks bezeugt es. Dass er andrerseits die Gefahr nicht 
verkennt, die die Popularitat fiir den zu Ausserordentlichem Berufenen 
in sich schliesst, dafiir zeugt die sinnbildliche Jugendepisode Klaus Hein- 
richs, der sich auf dem Biirgerball allzu gemein macht und dadurch 
Triebe entfesselt, die in der Niederziehung des Hohen und Auserlesenen 
auf das Niveau des Ordiniiren ihr Behagen finden (121); dafiir zeugt 
ebenfalls der eine ernste Warnung enthaltende Gliickwunsch des alteren 
Bruders, als Imma seine Braut wird: “Ich wiinsche dir Gliick, Klaus 
Heinrich, —aber nicht allzu viel, und dass du nicht allzu wohlig in der 
Liebe des Volkes ruhen mégest” (432). 

Den Biographen Thomas Manns sei es vorbehalten, auf die bekannte 
Tatsache hinzuweisen, dass sich in Kénigliche Hoheit auch Thomas 
Manns personliche Werbung um seine spitere Gattin und das Gliick 
seiner jungen Ehe spiegelt. Aber iiber eine andere personliche Beziehung 


17 Sechzehn Mal finde ich diese leitmotivisch wiederkehrende Signalisierung erwihnt. 
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darf hier nicht weggegangen werden, eine Beziehung, die nichts zu tun 
hat mit der von Thomas Mann geriigten Publikumssitte, “angesichts 
einer absoluten Leistung nach Personlichem zu schniiffeln.’’* Es besteht 
fiir mich namlich kein Zweifel dariiber, dass das Verhaltnis Klaus Hein- 
richs zu Albrecht dem Verhiltnis Thomas Manns zu seinem dlteren Bru- 
der Heinrich in wesentlichen Stiicken entspricht. Dem Typ Albrechts 
verwandt ist Heinrich Mann, der iiberfeinerte, neurasthenische Indivi- 
dualist, der, weit entfernt, sich mit dem Biirgertum solidarisch zu fiih- 
len, fiir den Begriff des Biirgers die Formel gepriigt hat: “‘So nenne ich 
alle, die haisslich empfinden und ihre hiasslichen Empfindungen obendrein 
liigenhaft ausdriicken.’’'® Verwandt auch darin, dass Heinrich Manns 
kalt beherrschter, raffinierter Kunst der Groteske die Fiihlung mit dem 
breiteren D'ublikum versagt geblieben.”° Es ist Heinrich, der dem Bruder 
Thomas die Wiirde der repriisentativen Leistung abtritt; Heinrich, der 
den Bruder vor den Gefahren der Popularitaét warnt und ihn mahnt, 
nicht bequemen Sinnes zu werden (432). Auf Heinrichs im Gefiihlsaus- 
druck karges Wesen geht vermutlich auch die Bemerkung, die an den 
Gliickwunsch ankniipft, den Albrecht dem Bruder bietet, indem er die 
Lider von seinen einsam blickenden blauen Augen hebt: “‘Und in diesem 
Augenblick sah man, dass er Klaus Heinrich liebte’”’ (432).Und wir héren 
Thomas Mann dem aristokratisch gearteten Genie des Bruders seine 
neidlose Huldigung zollen in den an Albrecht gerichteten Worten Klaus 
Heinrichs: “Ich habe immer zu dir emporgeblickt, weil ich immer gefiihlt 
und gewusst habe, dass du der Vornehmere und Hohere bist von uns bei- 
den und ich nur ein Plebejer bin, im Vergleich mit dir” (191). Es ist iibri- 
gens erstaunlich, welch eine iiberraschende Fiille von Parallelen der 
Probleme, Stoffe, Motive, bei ausgeprigtester Verschiedenheit des Tem- 
peraments, das kiinstlerische Werk der beiden Briider verbindet, und es 
ist eine billige Prophezeiung, dass dieser Komplex geistiger Beziehungen 
in absehbarer Zeit zum Gegenstand eingehendster Untersuchung ge- 
macht werden wird. 

Hiermit ware nun der symbolisch-autobiographische Gehalt von K 6ni- 
gliche Hoheit zwar nicht erschopft, wohl aber in seinen Grundziigen ent- 
wickelt. Auf Schritt und Tritt hat sich diese Romandichtung als eine 
Abwandlung desselben Themas erwiesen, das Thomas Mann schon ein- 
mal sehr eingehend in Tonio Kréger behandelt hatte. Als eine Abwand- 
lung,—nicht als eine Wiederholung, denn die geistigen Ziige der Tonio 
Kroger-Dichtung und der Dichtung um Klaus Heinrich unterscheiden 


18 Rede und Antwort, 11 (“ Bilse und ich,” 1906). 

19 Diana (Paul Cassirer), 155. 

2° Dass ich in diesem Zusammenhange die Entwicklung Heinrich Manns wihrend des 
Krieges und in den Nachkriegsjahren nicht beriihre, versteht sich von selbst. 
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sich wie die Ziige des Jiinglings und des Mannes. So ist Tonio Kroger ein 
Zerrissener, in keiner der beiden Welten eigentlich zu Hause, denen sein 
Dienst und seine Liebe gelten, und erst am Schluss dimmert ihm eine 
Lésung der Antinomie seines Wesens. Im Falle Klaus Heinrich dagegen 
ist der ethische Charakter der formalen Leistung von vornherein viel 
stirker betont, und der Gedanke der Bindung des Dichters an die Ge- 
meinschaft, die seinem Beruf erst ihre reprisentative Wiirde verleiht, 
ist das Fundament, das das ganze Gebiude der Dichtung trigt. Dem ent- 
spricht auch ein durchgreifender Unterschied der Stimmung: Wahrend 
in Tonio Kréger ein schmerzlich sentimentales Pathos die Darstellung 
farbt, bewegt sich der Vortrag dieses “lehrhaften Marchens’™ in einer 
Sphire wohlwollend lichelnder, giitig behutsamer Ironie. 

Es ist unmoglich, diesen Aufsatz zu schliessen, ohne einen Hinweis auf 
die dritte dialektische Abwandlung des Themas von der Problematik 
des Kiinstler- und Dichterberufs, womit Thomas Mann bereits zwei 
Jahre spiter die Welt iiberraschte. Autobiographisch im symbolischen 
Sinne ist auch der Tod in Venedig,—autobiographisch, trotzdem dass 
Thomas Mann erst sechsunddreissig Jahre zihlte, als er die Gestalt des 
Dichters Gustav Aschenbach konzipierte, der, auf der Hohe seines Ruh- 
mes stehend, bereits iiber die Fiinfzig hinaus ist. Denn diese Gestalt des 
Leistungsethikers Aschenbach, der, am Rande der Erschopfung arbei- 
tend, den Anschein von Kraft und Gesundheit vortiuscht, bis er ur- 
plotzlich widerstandslos zusammenbricht, bedeutet ein Vorauswittern 
tragischer Entwicklungsméglichkeiten, die dem eigenen Typus des 
Kiinstlertums innewohnen. Das Schicksal Aschenbachs bedeutet eine 
zur Selbstwarnung heraufbeschworene Projektion einer eigenen Schick- 
salsmOglichkeit, nicht anders als die Solness, Allmers, Borkman und Ru- 
bek des alternden Ibsen. Und so steht auch der klassisch strenge “ Meis- 
terstil” dieser Novelle im Einklang mit dem darin geschilderten Zerset- 
zungsprozess, dessen unheimliche und grauenvolle Tragik von einer ab- 
griindigen Erhabenheit ist, vor der jede banale Regung des Mitleids ver- 
stummt. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

Yale University 


31 Rede und Antwort, 346. 























XLVIII 
THOMAS MANN’S APPRAISAL OF THE POET 


N a previous article! I tried to make clear the essentially autobio- 

graphical character of Thomas Mann’s works. His writings, as I in- 
terpreted them, are primarily concerned with the problem of his own 
inheritance and career, more particularly manifest in the conflict rag- 
ing in his breast between his bourgeois origins and his artistic profession 
(see pp. 564, 565). This same dominant dualism, which has been later 
elaborated in more recent critical works,’ is nowhere more clearly ap- 
parent than in the artist-heroes of his stories, to which important class 
of characters the present investigation prefers to restrict itself. 

The poet, whom the prose works of Thomas Mann present, is by no 
means unreservedly proud of his profession. When poetry claims him and 
he succumbs to its power, yielding to the ‘‘might of spirit and the word,” 


1 “Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the Marked Man,” PMLA xxi (1928), 561-568. This 
article, exactly as printed, had been read before the Germanic Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in December, 1926. 

2 Comparison of the treatment of Thomas Mann in earlier and later editions of Albert 
Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 1 (cf., e.g., 5th ed., p. 802, and 21st ed., p. 846), re- 
veals the interesting insertion of a single sentence, which reads “Zerrissene und Ausgestos- 
sene werden dargestellt: Gezeichnete,” which expressions seem reminiscent of the termi- 
nology, “marked man,” which I earlier employed. 

Max Kapp (Thomas Manns novellistische Kunst. Miinchen, 1928) develops his whole 
volume out of this dualism, which he defines as the contrast ‘‘zwischen Kiinstlertum und 
Biirgertum, Besonderheit und Gewoéhnlichkeit, Prophetentum und Weltkindertum, die 
alle nur Sonderfille sind jenes einen, sie alle umspannenden Gegensatzes von Kiinstler- 
ischem und Biirgerlichem oder, was dem gleichkommt, von Geist und Leben.” (p. 11.) 

Martin Havenstein also concerns himself with this problem in the chapter “Die Ktinst- 
lernovellen” in his book, Thomas Mann: Der Dichter und Schriftsteller (Berlin, 1927). 
Earlier treatises had, of course, called attention to the subject. The following is a list of 
other important books and critical articles dealing with Thomas Mann: 

Booxs:—Wilhelm Alberts, Thomas Mann und sein Beruf, Leipzig, 1913; Hanne Back, 
Thomas Mann: Verfall und Uberwindung, Wien, 1925; Oswald Briill, Thomas Mann: Vari- 
ationen tiber ein Thema, Wien, 1923; Arthur Eloesser, Thomas Mann: Sein Leben und sein 
Werk, Berlin, 1925; Carl Helbling, Die Gestalt des Kiinstlers in der neueren Dichtung: Eine 
Studie tiber Thomas Mann, Bern, 1922; Gerhard Jacob, Das Werk Thomas Manns. Bibliog- 
raphie, Berlin, 1926; Gerhard Jacob, Thomas Mann und Nietssche—Zum Problem der Déca- 
dence, Miinchen, 1926; Franz Leppmann, Thomas Mann, Berlin, 1916; Hans Arnim Peter, 
Thomas Mann und seine epische Charakterisierungskunst, Bern, 1930; Hans Rosenkranz, 
Thomas Mann und das swanzigste Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1925. 

ArTIcLes:—Ernst Bertram, “Das Problem des Verfalls.”’ Mitteilungen der Literarhis- 
torischen Gesellschaft in Bonn, 1. Jahrg. (1907). “Zum Roman Kénigliche Hoheit.” Ibid., 
Iv. Jahrg. (1909). “Th. Manns Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen.”’ Ibid., x. Jahrg. (1915); 
Paul Hankamer, “Thomas Mann. Die Schicksalsidee und ihr Verhdltnis zur Form seiner 
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there comes, according to the confession of such a characteristic writer- 
hero, “with the torment and pride of creative art,” a feeling of loneliness, 
because he is cut off from association with cheerful, simple folk, who are 
disturbed by “das Mal an seiner Stirn.”* He, too, feels burning “this 
brand on his brow” differently, perhaps, but no less searingly than 
Hawthorne’s characters their “Scarlet Letter’’; it becomes to him ‘‘The 
Mark of the Poet,” different from but no less deeply pronounced than 
Kipling’s ‘““The Mark of the Beast.” Like the curse of Cain—for “litera- 
ture is not a profession but a curse’’*—there comes to him, even as a boy, 
the realization that, through no fault of his own, he is in every respect a 
trifle queer, strangely alone, and excluded from the companionship of 
the crowd.® Very early, in fact “terribly early”’ in life, follows the feeling 
of “being marked, strangely contrasted to other ordinary, normal folk, 
separated from them by an abyss, which cannot be bridged ’* He feels 
that among thousands he bears the mark on his forehead, which no one 
fails to see. (“weil Sie unter Tausenden das Zeichen an ihrer Stirne 
spiiren und fiihlen, dass es niemandem entgeht.’’) Such an artist, this 
character continues, a real artist, by which he means one predestined and 
condemned to creative art, one can readily recognize in a crowd. The feel- 
ing of separation and not belonging, of being recognized and observed, 
“etwas zugleich Kénigliches und Verlegenes” is revealed in his face. 
Every one knows that he is not normal, not even human, but something 
different, distant, strange. . . .” In fact, it is necessary, he argues, to be 
something ‘‘superhuman and inhuman, to stand in a curiously distant 
and disinterested relationship to everything human to be able or even 
be tempted to play with life, to represent human emotions effectively and 
tastefully in artistic form.” For he feels one cannot portray life and par- 
take of it, one cannot be a writer and a normal human being. “Es ist aus 
mit dem Kiinstler, sobald er Mensch wird und zu empfinden beginnt.’”* 
He even feels convinced ‘‘dass, wer lebt, nicht arbeitet, und dass man 
gestorben sein muss, um ganz ein Schaffender zu sein.’’® 





Kunst.” Jbid., x. Jahrg. (1915); Max Huettner, “Der biologische Wert der Illusion, das 
Stoffproblem Th. Manns.” Annalen der Philosophie, Bd. u (1921); Oskar Jancke, Das 
hritisch-analytische Schaffenselement im Werke Th. Manns. Dissertation. Miinchen, 1921; 
M. Kessel, ‘‘Studien zur Novellentechnik Thomas Manns.” Edda, 1926; Karl A. J. Meyer, 
“Der Typus des Kiinstlers in der Dichtung Th. Manns.” Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und all- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschaft, Bd. 11 (1916), pp. 308-329; Alexander Pache, “Thomas Manns 
epische Technik.” Mitt. d. Lit. Gesellschaft in Bonn. 11. Jahrg. (1907). 

8% Mann, Novellen, 1, 27—Mann’s works are cited according to the Fischer edition, 
Gesammelte Werke, with titles of the individual volumes abbreviated; e.g., hereafter, Nov. 
for Novellen. 

‘ Tbid., 36. 6 Tbid., 36. 8 Tbid., 34. 

5 Tbid., 8, 14. 7 Ibid., 36-37. ® Ibid., 29. 
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Pursuing this ironical appraisal of himself and his own profession, 
which denies the artist the right to life, even the right to live, Thomas 
Mann lets his hero ask: ““But what is the artist?” If he has a “gift” as 
some people say, one may suspect that it is perhaps an extremely ques- 
tionable “gift,” for one knows that artists are easily offended and one 
knows, too, that this is not usually the case with people who have a clear 
conscience and solidly justified self-confidence.!° So Thomas Mann’s 
hero, like him a writer, who, like him again, is descended from a long line 
of bourgeois ancestors, prominent in commerce and respected in their 
community, confesses that he harbors in the bottom of his heart, despite 
his profession, the same suspicion against the whole class of artists, 
which any and all of his honorable ancestors in their narrowly provincial, 
North German home-town would have shown to any vagabonding artist 
or buffoon." He has only a sense of shame or feelings of sympathetic pity 
for the applauding public who acclaim him as a poet, for their innocent 
nalveté refuses to comprehend what represents the truth of the matter 
to him, namely, “that an upright, sound and respectable man would 
simply never write, act or compose.””” He does not stop, however, with 
depriving the poet of society, humanity, respectability, he sees in him 
evidences of criminality. Citing in the course of his exposition of artistry, 
the case of an aged banker who had learned to write stories while serving 
a sentence in prison, he does not hesitate to draw the bold inference 
therefrom “that it is necessary to be at home in some sort of prison or 
other in order to become a poet.” Indeed, he suspects further, that the 
man’s experiences while serving his sentence are less closely related to the 
roots and origins of his artistry than the crime which originally put him 
in prison.'* 

This writer, who is the hero of one of Mann’s early short stories, 
probes even farther into the depths of his professional conscience. Not 
only does he feel that the poet is excluded from life since he is condemned 
to remain a poor, impoverished mortal, somewhat superhuman and al- 
most inhuman, in order that he may portray playfully in cold, objective 
aloofness warm human life, whose emotional joys and sorrows he cannot 
share, not only does he feel that the writer is an outcast from respectable 
society like the criminal, not only this, but in a final pitiful complaint 


10 Tbid., 37, “mit gutem Gewissen und solid gegriindetem Selbstgefiihl.” 

N Jbid., 37, “ich hege auf dem Grunde meiner Seele—ins Geistige iibertragen—gegen den 
Typus des Kiinstlers den ganzen Verdacht, den jeder meiner ehrenhaften Vorfahren droben 
in der engen Stadt irgendeinem Gaukler und abenteuernden Artisten entgegengebracht 
hitte, der in sein Haus gekommen wire.” 

12 Tbid., 35, “wenn seine Unschuld je begriffe, dass ein rechtschaffener, gesunder und 
anstindiger Mensch iiberhaupt nicht schreibt, mimt, komponiert . . .” 

8 Ibid., 37-38. 
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against his profession, he even demands assurance from a woman, 
whether an artist can be considered a man: 


Ich sage Ihnen, dass ich es oft sterbensmiide bin, das Menschliche darzustellen, 
ohne am Menschlichen teilzuhaben . . . Ist der Kiinstler iiberhaupt ein Mann? 
Man frage ‘das Weib’ danach! Mir scheint, wir Kiinstler teilen alle ein wenig das 
Schicksal jener praparierten papstlichen Sanger... Wir singen ganz riihrend 
schién. Jedoch—* 


This ironical rhetorical question, “Ist der Kiinstler iiberhaupt ein 
Mann?” is addressed to his Russian friend and confidante, Lisaweta 
Iwanowna, by that typical poet and characteristic hero of the stories of 
Thomas Mann, Tonio Kréger. To him as to Thomas Mann, no problem 
is more full of torment than the problem of the poet’s relation to life. 
“Kein Problem, keines in der Welt, ist quilender als das vom Kiinst- 
lertum und seiner menschlichen Wirkung.””® This story, called after its 
hero, Tonio Kréger, which Thomas Mann repeatedly mentions as his 
“eigentliches,’® I earlier pronounced “his most autobiographical and 
most eminently characteristic work’’’ and, more recently elsewhere, 
sought to establish as the representative work of the Germany of our 
time, precisely because of this problem which it presents.'* In this work, 
so important, therefore, for our present purpose and to which I have, 
heretofore in this article, restricted myself for illustrations, relation of 
the artist is further expressly represented or indirectly implied to the 
following dubious, disreputable, questionable or genuinely suspicious 
characters: Abenteurer, Affe, Gaukler, Hochstapler, Scharlatan, Schau- 
spieler, Verbrecher and Zigeuner.’® Remarks concerning the artist in 
other works expand the list to include: Aufschneider, Bajazzo, Buffon, 

“4 Tbid., 35. 

% Tbid., 38. 

16 “Sie wissen es hoffentlich, nicht wahr, Sie wissen es—nicht die Buddenbrooks sind 
Ihr Eigentliches, Ihr Eigentliches ist der Tonio Kriger? Ich sagte, ich wiisste es.’”” Mann, 
Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, 60. (Hereafter abbreviated to Bet.) 

17 Burkhard, op. cit., 563. 

18 “A Course in Contemporary German Literature.” The German Quarterly, m1 (1930), 
131. 

19 Abenteurer, Nov., 11, 33, 37; cf. also Mann, Die Forderung des Tages, 13 (hereafter ab- 
breviated to For.), “ein Moralist zu bleiben, das ist ein Mensch des sinnlichen und sitt- 
lichen Abenteuers und der Weltoffenheit, mit einem Worte ein Kiinstler.” Cf. also Bet., 
406. Affe, Nov., 11, 35; cf. also For., 306, “Nietzsche nennt den Kiinstler einmal einen iiber 
alle Massen sinnlichen und eitlen Affen.” Gaukler, Nov., 1, 37. Hochstapler, Nov., 11, 61, 
cf. also Mann, Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull (hereafter abbreviated to Kr.) 
Scharlatan, Nov., 1, 42, cf. also Rede und Antwort, 387. (Hereafter abbreviated to RA.) 
Schauspieler, Nov., 11, 36. Verbrecher, Nov., 1, 37-38. Zigeuner, Nov.; 1, 8, 14, 28, 61 et 
passim; cf. also Bet., 406. “Literaten” are further equated with “Damonen, Kobolden, 
tiefen Unholden und erkenntnisstummen Gespenstern,” Nov., 11, 43. 
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Clown, Gesinde, Gesindel, Hanswurst, Kumpan, Lucifer, Narr, Prinz, 
Quinterone.2® An artistic “Wunderkind,” whom Mann describes, already 
has the artistic type fully developed: 

Als Einzelwesen hat er noch ein Ende zu wachsen, aber als Typus ist er ganz 
fertig, als Typus des Kiinstlers. Er hat in sich des Kiinstlers Hoheit und seine 
Wiirdelosigkeit, seine Scharlatanerie und seinen heiligen Funken, seine Verach- 
tung und seinen heimlichen Rausch.” 


It appears, therefore, that to call a writer clownish, inhuman, emascu- 
late, and criminal, as we have heretofore observed in an analysis of part 
of one of Mann’s short-stories, is not an end, but a mere beginning in 
“Thomas Mann’s Appraisal of the Poet.” 

Running our eyes cursorily over the motley list of characters to whom 
Mann’s works represent the artist as related, we may wonder, on find- 
ing the poet there included, as Mann once wondered about himself, 
“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?”’ Just as Thomas Mann, 
never afraid to show himself, ready like Goethe’s Tasso to cry “‘Vergleiche 
dich! Erkenne, was du bist,” answered for himself and all his works in his 
bulky bock about himself and the war, ‘“‘Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen,” so those heroes of his prose stories who are writers are ready to 
probe themselves and their profession. To Axel Martini, for example, a 
poet appearing in Kémnigliche Hoheit, troubled like Tonio Kréger and 
Thomas Mann by an evil conscience and a feeling of inferiority on ac- 
count of his occupation with poetry, it seems “that a certain absolute 
unfitness for everything else is the only proof and touchstone of the call 
to poetry, yes, that one should see in poetry no profession but only the 
expression and refuge of this unfitness.’ In keeping with this opinion, 

20 Aufschneider, For., 307, ‘Ein grosser Erzihler—auch da haben wir die primitive Wur- 
zel, den Urinstinkt, der beim Schauspieler das Komédiantische heisst. Wie heisst es hier? 
Das Aufschneiderische.” Bajazzo, Nov., 1, 51-95, passim. Buffon, Nov., 1, 155, “Buffonen 
und Kiinstlergesinde.” Clown, RA., 78, “Die Frxgwiirdigkeit des Typus Kiinstler, dieser 
Kreuzung aus Luzifer und Clown.” Gesinde, cf. supra under “Buffon.” Gesindel, Nov., 11, 
155, “In jedem Kiinstler .. . steckt etwas vom Narren und vom Gesindel.” Hanswurst, 
Nov., 1, 293, “Was ist der Kiinstler? Ein Hanswurst.’”’ Kumpan, RA., 387. Lucifer, cf. 
supra under “clown.” Narr, cf. supra under “Gesindel.” Prinz, Kénigliche Hoheit, passim. 
(Hereafter abbreviated as KH.) Quinterone, KH., 185, 327. Cf. also, “das lébliche Kiinst- 
lervélkchen—diese aufgeriumte Kérperschaft von Schmarotzern, Raufbolden, Auf- 
schneidern und Possenreissern.” Bet. 64. 

21 Nov., 1, 292. 

2 On the flyleaf of this volume, Mann selects as mottos for his book the quotations from 
Moliére and Goethe, here quoted in the text. 

28 “Mir scheint, dass diese zweifellose und unbedingte Unfihigkeit zu allem anderen der 
einzige Beweis und Priifstein des Berufes zur Poesie ist, ja, dass man in der Poesie eigent- 
lich keinen Beruf, sondern eben nur den Ausdruck und die Zuflucht dieser Unfahigkeit zu 
sehen hat.” KH., 214. 
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he replies, in answer to a question about his profession, “Ich habe keinen 
Beruf. Ich beschaftige mich mit Poesie, ausschliesslich.”™ Similarly, 
Thomas Mann, looking at himself “Im Spiegel,” describing himself and 
his profession in an autobiographical sketch which takes the form of a 
most humble apologia pro vita sua, makes the following ironical defini- 
tion of the “Dichter”: 


Ein Dichter ist, kurz gesagt, ein auf allen Gebieten ernsthafter Tatigkeit un- 
bedingt unbrauchbarer, einzig auf Allotria bedachter, dem Staate nicht nur 
nicht niitzlicher, sondern sogar aufsissig gesinnter Kumpan, der nicht einmal 
sonderliche Verstandesgaben zu besitzen braucht, sondern so langsamen und 
unscharfen Geistes sein mag, wie ich es immer gewesen bin,—iibrigens ein inner- 
lich kindischer, zur Ausschweifung geneigter und in jedem Betrachte anriichiger 
Scharlatan, der von der Gesellschaft nichts anderes sollte zu gewartigen haben— 
und im Grunde auch nicht anderes gewirtigt—als stille Verachtung.* 


Mann here means to be humorous toward himself and his profession 
but even in his latest work, he calls artists ‘‘Sorgenkinder des Lebens,””* 
and only, as a last resort, classifies a person as an artist, ‘Denn nur der 
Kiinstler ist klassenlos, deklassiert von Geburt.’”” 

If perchance, now and again, the representative position of the poet 
seems to make him resemble a prince, as more particularly in the sym- 


bolical novel, Kénigliche Hoheit, it is rather the lonely elevation and 
melancholy separation from bourgeois society and human emotion than 
any possible splendor of the princely estate that calls forth such com- 
parison.?* What unites these two, prince and poet, is their rigorous posi- 
tion as representative people, who must expose their persons to be gaped 
at by the uncomprehending crowd,”® whose merely casual, unexpected 
appearance in private life causes, occasionally, something akin to a small 


*% KH., 213. 

% RA., 386-7 

% For., 175. 

7 [bid., 353. 

28 “Als ich meine Novelle ‘Tonio Kriger’ veriffentlicht hatte, schickte mir ein Maler ein 
hiibsches, melancholisches Blatt, worauf ein Kénig in spanischem Mantel dargestellt war, 
der auf der Héhe seines Thrones einsam in die Hinde schluchzt. Dieser Kiinstler hatte 
schon in jener Novelle den ‘Hofroman’ vorgebildet gesehen und hatte ‘Kénigliche Hoheit’ 
verstanden, bevor das Buch geschrieben war, wihrend unsre Zunftkritik es nicht einmal 
verstanden hat, nachdem es so prichtig gedruckt worden. Sie zerbrach sich den Kopf 
dariiber, wie in aller Welt ich wohl auf diesen entlegenen und spréden Stoff verfallen sein 
mige—gerade, als ob ich es je mit einem andern ‘Stofi’ zu tun gehabt hatte, als mit 
meinem eigenen Leben. Wer ist ein Dichter? Der, dessen Leben symbolisch ist.” RA., 347. 

29 und dies war Klaus Heinrichs Einsicht: dass alle da waren, um eben da zu sein 
und zu schauen, indes er da war, um sich zu zeigen und geschaut zu werden; und das war 
das weitaus Schwerere.” KH., 69, cf. also KH., 383. 
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panic,*° who are continually forced to appear in public to represent— 
“‘Reprisentieren, fiir viele stehen, indem man sich darstellt, der erhéhte 
und zuchtvolle Ausdruck einer Menge sein, .. . darum nennt man Sie 
Hoheit.’’*! Prince and poet are similar, too, in their severe destiny, which 
necessitates “‘erlesene und schwermiitig isolierte Lebensformen,”’ which 
results for both in a “Leben kalt und ausschliesslich auf die Leistung 
gestellt” ;* they are alike, also, these two, in their exacting ‘‘Schicksal,”’ 
which demands “‘Abgeschlossenheit, Etikette, Verpflichtung, Stramm- 
heit, Haltung, Form,’ and which offers in return for this sham life,* 
lived in solitary isolation ‘‘auf der Menschheit Héhen,’’ rewards that 
seem meagre and austere. “Fiir viele zu stehen, indem man fiir sich 
steht, representativ zu sein, auch das, scheint mir, ist eine kleine Art von 
Grosse. Es ist das strenge Gliick der Fiirsten und Dichter.’’*’ 


What unites in Thomas Mann’s novel, Kénigliche Hoheit, prince and 
poet, as we have seen, what joins together for life in this same novel two 
such racially different persons as a German reigning prince and an Ameri- 
can quintroon, what relates, in his other stories and in his imagination, 
such dissimilar characters as princes, half-breeds and ‘‘Hochstapler,”’ 
clowns and criminals to poets, is the quality which all of them have in 
common of being “‘alone and isolated”’ in life.** All these characters ex- 
perience, in some form or other, “‘Vereinsamung,” ‘“Fiir-sich-Sitzen,” 
“Zuriickgezogenheit,’”’ and “‘Ausserhalbstellung”’;** all lead, for some 
reason or other, a life made difficult in consequence, with “something 
always to conceal or to defend.’’° 


80 “Klaus Heinrich war solcher Erscheinungen gewohnt und ging mit zarter Nachsicht 
dariiber hinweg. Er trat vielleicht in einen Laden, um auf eigene Faust irgendeinen Einkauf 
zu machen, und sein Eintritt hatte etwas wie eine kleine Panik zur Folge.” KH., 140. 

3 KH., 103. 

2 KH., 101. 

33 KH., 438, 343 et passim, e.g., “kalten, strengen und armen Dasein,” KH., 383; 
“recht streng und einsam,” KH., 353, etc. 

* KH., 100, 102. 

3% “Sie sind zum Schein zur Schule gegangen, Sie sind zum Schein auf der Universitit 
gewesen, Sie haben zum Schein als Soldat gedient und tragen noch immer zum Scheine die 
Uniform; Sie erteilen zum Scheine Audienzen und spielen zum Schein den Schiitzen und der 
Himmel weiss, was noch alles; Sie sind zum Schein auf die Welt gekommen,” etc. KH., 376. 

® KH., 104, 452, et passim. 

57 Bilse und ich, Vorwort, x. Cf. Helbing, op. cit., 46; cf. also KH., 453, “ein strenges 
Gliick”’ et passim. 

3 “ein wenig allein und abgesondert,” AH., 316; “ein Sonderfall von Geburt wie er,” 
ibid., 292, 330; “das aller Gemeinschaft und Gleichartigkeit entriickte Menschenkind,” 
ibid., 367. 

39 Nov., 1, 74-75. 

40“. . . blieb immer etwas, was zu verstecken oder zu vertreten war.” KH., 329. 
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Thomas Mann assures us that Kénigliche Hoheit, although apparently 
dealing with court life and a crown prince, is really a symbolical presenta- 
tion of his own existence, and recalls the painter who illustrated his 
story, Tonio Kréger, by drawing the picture of a king in a Spanish 
mantle seated on his high throne, sobbing in his hands. He assures us 
further, in the same connection, that he has never treated any subject 
other than his own life and defines a poet as a man whose life is sym- 
bolical.“* So in his other stories, similarly autobiographical, Thomas 
Mann would make his life a symbol. If the novel, Kénigliche Hoheit, 
portrays a prince whose position in life resembles that of a poet, then the 
unfinished fragmeat, Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull, reveals 
a “‘Hochstapler,” who has characteristics which relate him to the literary 
artist. Felix Krull, for example, confesses that he feels himself an excep- 
tional case, “ein Vorzugskind des Himmels”’;* he does not tire of repeat- 
ing what seems to him true, “dass ich aus dem feinsten Holze geschnitzt 
bin,’ he is convinced he is possessed of finer sensations than the com- 
mon crowd,“ he is not surprised to find himself isolated from his play- 
mates, who do not consider him respectable.*’ He is fond of exercising his 
powers of imagination, which let him pose as a distinguished person and 
give him the secret pleasures of a ‘‘feinen und erlauchten Existenz.’’ 
He insists, as a necessary condition for his life, on “‘Ungebundenheit des 
Geistes und der Phantasie’”’;‘” he is proud of his ability to produce physi- 
cal reality by sheer power of his poetic imagination;** in short, he feels 
himself so far removed from the bourgeois moral order, that he scoffs at 
its protection, lives under an assumed name, and soon begins to break 
the law.*® 

After all, Thomas Mann seems to feel, artists have much in common 
with criminals. Common to both is their unbridled fancy, their turbulent 
passion, their uncontrolled imagination, and how easily can one who 
goes astray or rebels in feeling, thought, and imagination, like the poet, 
cross the boundary and become an actual rebel in deed and misdeed like 


“| Cf. supra, footnote 288. 

« Felix Krull. Berlin und Leipzig (Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), 1925, 15. 

% Tbid., 19. 

“ Thid., 84, “dass bei mir der Liebesgenuss die doppelte Schirfe und Siissigkeit besass als 
bei anderen.” 

4 Tbid., 22. 

 Tbid., 17. 

47 Tbid., 54. 

48 Thid., 64. 

“9 Tbid., 89, “Was freilich mich betrifft, der nicht geboren war, im Schutze der biirger- 
lichen Ordnung das schlaffe und sichere Leben der grossen Mehrzahl zu fiihren,” etc. 

50 Leppmann, op. cit., 57. 
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the criminal.*° The poet is forced to play a réle, to assume, like an actor 
or a clown, a character not his own, to simulate, like them, sham emo- 
tions for the amusement and entertainment of other more normal mor- 
tals. He poses, in a word, as what he is not. He appropriates what does 
not belong to him. As the boundary line is difficult to draw between 
assuming another man’s character and assuming another man’s name, 
between appropriation of other people’s thoughts and emotions and 
other people’s property, so the poet, who begins as an actor or clown, 
soon finds himself related to charlatans and swindlers. Tonio Kréger 
calls the writer who rids himself and others of emotions by analyzing, 
formulating, expressing them in words, ‘diesen kalten und eitlen Schar- 
latan.”*! Thomas Mann finds the poet, who trifles playfully with human 
emotions, representing them in a rosy glow, which, however attractive, 
is artificial and untrue, related to dishonest and disreputable people who 
can readily turn criminal. Although Tonio Kréger specifically assures us 
that he is no nihilist, yet poetry, or the passion from which it is born, 
seems to Thomas Mann not far removed from anarchy. For the secure 
order of everyday life is as little agreeable to passion as to crime, and 
every demoralization of the bourgeois structure of society is welcome to 
passion as it is to crime, for passion, like crime, may vaguely hope for 
some benefit to be derived from such moral upset.” 

However diverse may at first glance appear members of a “rogues’ 
gallery,’”’ which assembles poets and princes, royalties and half-breeds, 
actors and clowns, charlatans, swindlers, and criminals, resemblances 
are soon discovered. Not only are all these characters, for various rea- 
sons, isolated in life, as we have seen, and viewed suspiciously by re- 
spectable folk of middle-class bourgeois morality, but all have other 
qualities which further make them marked men in the community. The 
prince is marked by birth and by his uniform, the clown by his costume 
and the paint on his face, the half-breed by his color and racial markings, 
the criminal by his cropped head and his prison-stripes. The poet de- 
velops traits that remind of all four. He may not in reality and alto- 
gether literally, like a half-breed, have color and markings that single 
him out from the crowd, although Thomas Mann himself, “descended 
from a mother of Portuguese-Creole blood’ must seem, like Tonio 


51 Nov., m1, 42. 

52 “Tenn der Leidenschaft ist, wie dem Verbrechen, die gesicherte Ordnung und Wohl- 
fahrt des Alltags nicht gemiss, und jede Lockerung des biirgerlichen Gefiiges, jede Ver- 
wirrung und Heimsuchung der Welt muss ihr willkommen sein, weil sie ihren Vorteil dabei 
zu finden unbestimmt hoffen kann.” Nov., 11, 420. 

58 Burkhard, of. cit., 561. Cf. also the photographs of Thomas Mann in Eloesser, of. cit., 
passim, especially between pp. 32-33. 
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Kroger, a somewhat swarthy contrast to his blond-haired, blue-eyed 
Nordic ancestors, who originally founded his father’s fine old patrician 
family in Liibeck. Aside from such racial markings, the poet, as we have 
before observed, bears a “brand on his brow,” which not only sears his 
forehead but which, as the mark of the poet, is visible to all and separates 
him from his fellows in lonely alienation. The poet may not be born by 
blood to his position like a prince, but his poetic “gift,” if not inborn, 
manifests itself early, as we learned, to mark him as a man like a prince 
in being more important and representative than ordinary mortals, con- 
demned like a prince to a representative position, sublime but solitary, 
“auf der Menschheit Héhen.” Like the actor, the poet strikes attitudes, 
assumes poses, speaks of emotions he no longer feels while he “im iibrigen 
grau und unauffallig umhergeht, wie ein abgeschminkter Schauspieler, 
der nichts ist, solange er nichts darzustellen hat.’ We might almost 
say that, like the clown, the poet is compelled to make faces, practice 
slap-stick pranks, if he would make popular appeal to human emotions 
and make his readers, like spectators in the theatre. laugh or cry. Finally, 
like the condemned criminal, the writer serves a hard sentence. He is con- 
demned by literature, which we have heard called not a profession but a 
curse, to a fate, from which, as from a prison, he would fain escape: 


Ach, einmal, nur eine Nacht wie diese, kein Kiinstler sein, sondern ein Mensch! 
Einmal dem Fluche entfliehen, der da unverbriichlich lautete: Du darfst nicht 
sein, du sollst schauen; du darfst nicht leben, du sollst schaffen: du darfst nicht 
lieben, du sollst wissen! Einmal in treuherzigem und schlichtem Gefiihle leben, 
lieben und loben! Einmal unter euch sein, in euch sein, ihr sein, ihr Lebendigen! 
Einmal euch in entziickten Ziigen schliiifen—ihr Wonnen der Gewohnlichkeit!* 


As the prince heads a procession or watches it “pass in review,”’ as the 
clown, singled out from the performers, ends the parade, and as the con- 
demned convict, behind the bars in solitary isolation, is shut out from 
conventional society, so the poet, symbolically of course, has all three of 
these positions in life. Like the prince, the representative poet is invited 
to sit in a prominent place on the festive platform, to become the favorite 
speaker chosen for countless public ceremonies,*’ to head an academic 
procession on being awarded an honorary degree.** Less successful littéra- 


54 Nov., 11, 5, 31 ef passim. 

55 Tbid., 29. 

% Nov., 1, 162. 

57 Cf., e.g., the numerous speeches made at public ceremonies, the many expressions of 
opinion exacted of Thomas Mann, as recorded in his volumes Rede und Antwort, Bemu- 
hungen, Die Forderung des Tages. 

58 Thomas Mann was awarded an honorary degree by the University of Bonn, cf. RA., 
1-2. 
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teurs, however, bring up the tail end of a procession as poor comic char- 
acters or clowns, like ““Der Bajazzo’’®* in the story of that name; a writer 
less fortunate in his literary ventures, like Detlev Spinell, must let him- 
self be called a fool and buffoon, a contemptible coward, a deceitful idiot, 
a good-for-nothing loafer, a treacherous scamp and a jackass,°°—all by a 
man with the “ordinary name” of Kléterjahn! Finally again, like a con- 
demned criminal and convict behind the bars in prison, the poet sits in 
the sombre dark, watching the populace in the sunny open enjoy their 
carefree life. 

These isolated, branded, marked men in the community, these princes, 
clowns, criminals, and poets, whom everybody recognizes by the marks 
which attract the attention of the crowd, whom everybody cheers or 
jeers, are unhappy for two reasons. First, they long for what they haven’t, 
for what is denied them, filled with burning desire for life and living, for 
simple, natural and normal, respectable and respected bourgeois life and 
its ordinary sorrows and joy. Secondly, they suspect that upright citizens 
hold them openly or secretly in contempt as men who don’t earn their 
daily bread in the sweat of their brow, but who get it by some illegiti- 
mate, yes, indecent means, producing works of doubtful value, belong- 
ing to a very suspicious-appearing profession. This troubles-the con- 
science which all Mann’s heroes have, and makes them feel inferior. 

The source of these two forms of unhappiness is to be found in the 
bourgeois ancestry, from which the type of poet whom Mann presents, 
originates. Here again, Tonio Kréger, whose very name, “dieser aus Siid 
und Nord zusammengesetzte Klang, dieser exotisch angetauchte Biir- 
gersname,’”®' seems to become a formula for this conflict between father 
and mother, bourgeois and artist, Northern inheritance and Southern 
residence in the hearts of Mann’s heroes, may be selected to stand as a 
symbol of the poet as represented in Thomas Mann’s prose. For despite 
his “alberner Name,” Tonio, brought into the family by his mother of 
exotic blood “von driiben,’® “‘ganz unten auf der Landkarte,” he keeps 
repeating to himself, “Wir sind doch keine Zigeuner im griinen Wagen, 
sondern anstindige Leute, Konsul Krégers, die Familie der Kriger.’’® 


6° Nov., 1, 51-95. 

60 “Ich bin gekommen, um Ihnen zu sagen, dass Sie erstens ein Hanswurst sind ... 
Ausserdem sind Sie ein grosser Feigling . . . Ein niedertrichtiger Feigling . . . Sie sind ein 
Esel . . . Sie hinterlistiger Idiot ... Sie hergelaufener Bummler... Sie heimtiickischer 
Patron!” Nov., 1, 366-368. 

% Nov., 1, 28-29. 


6 “Ta, es ist ein alberner Name, ich michte, weiss Gott, lieber Heinrich oder Wilhelm 
heissen, das kiénnt ihr mir glauben. Aber es kommt daher, dass ein Bruder meiner Mutter, 
nach dem ich getauft worden bin, Antonio heisst; denn meine Mutter ist doch von drii- 
ben...” Nov., 1, 13. 
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The union of Northern bourgeois father and Southern artistic mother 
resulted in producing a son who feels himself a burgher gone astray, an 
artist with an evil conscience. ‘Was herauskam, war dies: ein Biirger, 
der sich in die Kunst verirrte, ein Bohemien mit Heimweh nach der guten 
Kinderstube, ein Kiinstler mit schlechtem Gewissen.’** Tonio Kriger 
like his creator, Thomas Mann, is a dualistic, problematic personality, 
whose breast is torn in two directions, who feels himself, standing be- 
tween two worlds, at home in neither and having a hard time of it in 
consequence. 


Ich stehe zwischen zwei Welten, bin in keiner daheim und habe es infolgedes- 
sen ein wenig schwer. Ihr Kiinstler nennt mich einen Biirger, und die Biirger sind 
versucht, mich zu verhaften . . . ich weiss nicht, was von beiden mich bitterer 
krinkt. Die Biirger sind dumm; ihr Anbeter der Schénheit aber, die ihr mich 
phlegmatisch und ohne Sehnsucht heisst, solltet bedenken, dass es ein Kiinstler- 
tum gibt, so tief, so von Anbeginn und Schicksals wegen, dass keine Sehnsucht 
ihm siisser und empfindenswerter erscheint, als die nach den Wonnen der Ge- 
wohnlichkeit.® 


For it is precisely his bourgeois conscience, which makes him sus- 
picious of poetry, makes him consider genius rather dubious, not tosay, 
disreputable, and which, at the same time, fills him with loving weakness 
for all that is normal and respectable. 


Denn mein biirgerliches Gewissen ist es ja, was mich in allem Kiinstlertum, 
aller Ausserordentlichkeit und allem Genie etwas tief Zweideutiges, tief An- 
riichiges, tief Zweifelhaftes erblicken lisst, was mich mit dieser verliebten 
Schwiche fiir das Simple, Treuherzige und Angenehm-Normale, das Ungeniale 
und Anstindige erfiillt.® 


Let us now examine, in turn, the two results of this union of “Biirger”’ 
and “Kiinstler,” which produces a bourgeois gone astray, an artist with 
an evil conscience, who stands between two worlds, at home in neither 
and having a hard time of it in consequence. Let us first see how the 
artist’s bourgeois inheritance encourages desire for life rather than for 
art, a longing which we have just heard called a “Sehnsucht . . . nach 
den Wonnen der Gewéhnlichkeit,” and then later examine the sus- 
picious attitude toward artistry aroused by the artist’s bourgeois con- 
science which makes him consider all “Kiinstlertum,” something “tief 
Zweideutiges, tief Anriichiges, tief Zweifelhaftes.”’ 

It is “Leben,” in eternal contrast to “Geist” and “Kunst,” which 
forms for the artist the land of his heart’s desire, not the unusual life of 
® Nov., 1, 8, 14, 28, 61 ef passim; cf. supra, footnote 199. 
 Nov., 11, 87; cf. also 46 “ein Biirger auf Irrwegen, . . . ein verirrter Biirger.” 

% Nov., 11, 87. 
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wild beauty and fantastic proportions, “sondern das Normale, Wohlan- 
stindige und Liebenswiirdige ist das Reich unserer Sehnsucht, ist das 
Leben in seiner verfiihrerischen Banalitat.”’ That man is far from being 
an artist, Tonio Kréger further confides, on this same occasion, to his 
friend, whose ultimate and deepest longing is for the over-refined, ec- 
centric and satanic, who does not know longing for what is guileless, 
simple, and living, for a bit of friendship, affection, and human happi- 
ness, in a word, “die verstohlene und zehrende Sehnsucht, Lisaweta, 
nach den Wonnen der Gewohnilichkeit! . . .”’ 

He does not find such folk; he finds, instead, his familiar, faithful 
flock, like a band of early Christian converts, people with awkward bodies 
but sensitive souls, ‘denen die Poesie eine sanfte Rache am Leben ist,”’— 
he finds only suffering, yearning, impoverished people, like himself, and 
never any of the others, “den Blaudugigen, Lisaweta, die den Geist 
nicht nétig haben! . . .”*’ He wishes he might begin anew, grow up to be 
“rechtschaffen, fréhlich und schlicht, regelrecht, ordnungsgemiss und 
im Einverstindnis mit Gott und der Welt, geliebt werden von den Harm- 
losen und Gliicklichen ...frei vom Fluch der Erkenntnis und der 
schépferischen Qual leben, lieben und loben in seliger Gewoéhnlich- 
keit. .. .”8 After all, in the entire time it has taken him to become a 
writer, all he has experienced seems to him merely “Erstarrung; Ode; 
Eis; und Geist! Und Kunst! . . .’”6° 

He sees himself ‘‘zerfressen von Ironie und Geist, verédet und gelihmt 
von Erkenntnis, halb aufgerieben von den Fiebern und Frésten des 
Schaffens, haltlos...hin und her geworfen, raffiniert, verarmt, er- 
schépft ..., verirrt, verwiistet, zermartert, krank—und schluchzte vor 
Reue und Heimweh.”’° Later, when his sobbing subsides, he writes in 
calmer mood that if anything is able to make “‘aus einem Literaten einen 
Dichter, so ist es diese meine Biirgerliebe zum Menschlichen, Lebendigen 
und Gewoéhnlichen.’”’™ He looks into an unborn and shadowy world, ‘‘die 
geordnet und gebildet sein will, ich sehe in ein Gewimmel von Schatten 
menschlicher Gestalten, die mir winken, dass ich sie banne und erlise.”’ 
These “schwankende Gestalten,” which draw near to him as they did to 
Goethe, encourage the ‘“‘Versuch euch diesmal] festzuhalten.” Although 
attracted by them to make this attempt, he feels his deepest and most 
secret love, not for these unformed figments of his imagination nor for 





% Nov., 1, 43; cf. also Nov., 1, 160, for exactly the same statement. 
87 Nov., 11, 44; cf. also Nov., 1, 161. 

88 Nov., 11, 80. 

9 Nov., 11, 85; cf. also Nov., 1, 163 for a similar summary. 

7 Nov., 11, 85-86. 

71 Nov., 11, 87. 
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creatures of literature whom he will fashion and form from them. In- 
stead he confesses: “‘Aber meine tiefste und verstohlenste Liebe gehért 
den Blonden und Blaudugigen, den hellen Lebendigen, den Gliicklichen, 
Liebenswiirdigen und Gewéhnlichen.”” 

How typical Tonio Kréger is for Thomas Mann’s conception of the 
poet and for the artist’s desire for life’s rewards appears from cursory 
examination of other stories which treat writers and artists. In an earlier, 
brief but extremely self-revelatory, so-called “Studie,” Die Hungernden, 
composed, apparently, just before Tonio Kréger and almost simultane- 
ously with Tristan,” in which the germs, certain names and, not infre- 
quently, entire sentences of these two stories already occur, Mann re- 
veals a character whom he calls Detlef, similarly suffering from the 
“stifling sadness of the lonely person, who loses himself in jealousy and 
love for a sunny and ordinary daughter of life.”’"* Like Tonio Kréger 
Detlef of Die Hungernden feels unable to participate in easy, innocent 
chatter with simple souls, because he has been made ‘‘serious and slow 
through a life of dreamy revery and understanding, through crippling 
insight and the distress of creative art.’’ In a quiet hour of confession, he 
had admitted in writing that lonely solitary folk like him, dreamers 
secluded and disinherited by life, who spend their introspective days in 
an icy artificial “Abseits und Ausserhalb,’’... coldly alienated from 
living people by the brand on their brow, ‘mit dem Mal der Erkenntnis 
und der Mutlosigkeit gezeichneten Stirnen,”’. . . poor spectres of exist- 
ence like him, whom one greets with shy respect but immediately leaves 
alone lest their hollow knowing glance may disturb the fun. . . that all 
such social outcasts harbor a secret and consuming desire for the life 
from which they are excluded. The rewards which life has to give he 
enumerates in precisely the same words later incorporated in Tonio 
Kroger, where, as we have already learned, these joys are summed up, as 
also later in this same story, by the phrase “‘Wonnen der Gewéhnlich- 
keit.”””5 

For Detlef of Die Hungernden, no less than for Tonio Kroger, there is 
no possibility for realization of this yearning desire, “Es gab keine An- 
niherung, keine Verstindigung, keine Hoffnung.”’* He must continue 
life alone in the dark, in sadness and tears, if tears there are in his barren, 
frigid world of intellect and art. His hungry heart, burned out with futile 


72 Nov., 11, 88. 

73 Gesammelte Werke give the following dates: Die Hungernden, 1902; Tristan, 1902; 
Tonio Kroger, 1903. 

% Nov., 1, 159. 

% Nov., 1, 160, 162, Nov., 11, 43; cf. supra, footnotes 56 and 66. 

% Nov., 1, 163. 
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desire, feels itself drawn, as to a brother, to the starving outcast from 
society whom he finds on the street and who regards him, as he leaves the 
theatre, with greedy bitterness, with the tremendous contempt that 
comes of jealous longing. They are related as “Die Hungernden,” they 
are brothers, these two, brothers and comrades in misery, both yearning, 
suffering, starving with hungry desire for rewards reserved for others 
more fortunate than they, troubled with longing, born of love as well as 
hatred, for the lucky ones of life, futile longing that will never be ful- 
filled.”” 

Detlef, the literary artist, comprehends the misery of this proletarian 
man’s desire, for after all, he reasons, what are art and intellect but 
hatred and desire!—‘‘Was ist Geist! Spielender Hass! Was ist Kunst! 
Bildende Sehnsucht!’’—, and he feels forced to conclude that all mortal 
desire is error, his first of all: “Ist nicht alle Sehnsucht auf Erden ein 
Irrtum, die meine zuerst, die dem einfach und triebhaft Lebendigen gilt, 
dem stummen Leben, das die Verklirung durch Geist und Kunst, die 
Erlésung durch das Wort nicht kennt?”’”® 

This short sketch, Die Hungernden, ending with this realization of the 
error in the artist’s desire for life, makes a final plea for sympathetic 
understanding and brotherly love; Mann’s next short-story, Tristan, 
demonstrates satirically by its conclusion, the complete triumph of life 
over art. Tonio Kréger and Detlef, hero of Die Hungernden, reveal what 
seems like legitimate longing for life on the part of the poet; Detlev 
Spinell, in Tristan, tries to combat “Leben” with the weak weapons of 
the literary artist and writer, “Geist und Wort,”’® but instead of winning 
away from life converts to art and beauty, he sends Gabriele Eckhof to 
death and goes down himself to woeful defeat, administered in no un- 
certain terms, as we have seen, by a man with the “ordinary name” of 
Kléterjahn. 

Detlev Spinell, unlike Tonio Kréger and Detlef of Die Hungernden 
who were portrayed in sober, serious style, becomes almost a caricature 
of a poet, so ironically is he portrayed in his secluded retreat, the sana- 
torium ‘‘Einfried.”” His very introduction to the reader is a masterpiece 
of ironical portraiture. After a description of the present inmates of this 
sanatorium for people suffering from consumption and other still more 
malignant maladies, and an ironical sentence paying deferential atten- 
tion to the dear departed,®° our hero, who up to now has been omitted 
from this enumeration, is somewhat casually and condescendingly men- 


7? Nov., 1, 165. 

78 Nov., 1, 165-166. 

79 Nov., 1, 363. 

80 “Was fiir Existenzen hat ‘Einfried’ nicht schon beherbergt!” Nov., 1, 317. 
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tioned after all the rest, as if in an afterthought, as he seems the least 
important person among those present; an eccentric person with irre- 
sponsible habits, a queer name from the mineral realm, and by profes- 
sion, of all things, a poet—‘‘Sogar ein Schriftsteller ist da, ein exzen- 
trischer Mensch, der den Namen irgendeines Minerals oder Edelsteins 
fiihrt und hier dem Herrgott die Tage stiehlt... .”’ A second time, he 
similarly ends the list of sufferers in the sanatorium, on whom the effect 
of a new arrival is noted; again he is described in almost exactly the same 
terms, as if he had never before been mentioned. ‘“‘Ein Schriftsteller, der 
seit ein paar Wochen in ‘Einfried’ seine Zeit verbrachte, ein befremden- 
der Kauz, dessen Name wie der eines Edelgesteines lautete, verfirbte 
sich geradezu, als sie auf dem Korridor an ihm voriiberging.”*' His 
adolescent tendency to blush at sight of a fair lady is the only new item 
added in this description, which repeats his profession, implies again a 
Jackadaisical manner, calls him the German equivalent of ‘queer bird,” 
and again fails to record his crazy name which resembles or seems, some- 
how, to remind one of some spurious gem. As the author can afford to 
relegate him to last place whenever he enumerates the inmates of the 
sanatorium, so he can afford to drop him out of the picture altogether for 
several pages devoted to more important matter. When these items are 
finally disposed of, the long-lost last name of our friend and hero is 
finally, as if after great effort, hauled from the oblivion to which annul- 
ment of its unimportant possessor has condemned it, and allowed to stand 
as the beginning of a new section. “‘Spinell hiess der Schriftsteller, der 
seit mehreren Wochen in ‘Einfried’ lebte, Detlev Spinell war sein Name, 
und sein Ausseres war wunderlich.”’* 

The description which follows makes him a literary figure whom one 
cannot even call “a marked man,” as the main male marking is missing 
from his face, which, although topped by hair already at the temples 
turning grey, shows not the slightest trace of beard-stubble on its round, 
white, somewhat puffy expanse. Indeed, his expression, despite his years, 
is so infantile that one of the more cynical gentleman, requiring treat- 
ment in the sanatorium for legs that could not be controlled, called him 
behind his back “‘der verweste Siugling.’’ His immaturity, his lack of 
masculinity, his sentimental emotionalism, his impotent cult of beauty, 
had found expression in one novel of only moderate length, printed on a 
kind of “Kaffeesiebpapier’”’ in letters each one of which looked like a 
Gothic cathedral.* He stays in the sanatorium, not for a “cure’’ but be- 


8 Nov., 1, 321. 

82 “Fin befremdender Kauz,” Nov., 1, 321. “Ein Kauz, ein ganz wunderlicher Kauz,” 
Nov., 1, 334. : 

8 Nov., 1, 324. # Nop., 1, 325. 
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cause of the effect on him of its severe ““Empire” style;® he gets up early, 
not because he doesn’t like sleep but because he has the poet’s bad con- 
science which won’t let him lie long in bed, because he cannot work with- 
out forcing himself to early hours, a cold bath and a promenade in the 
snow; he casts only side-long glances at women, not because he is in- 
sensitive to their beauty but because he fears to have his artistic im- 
pressions destroyed by harsh reality;*’ he dislikes the sun and draws a 
yellow curtain when he writes, not because he fears its rays but because 
it illuminates all aspects of life with equal brilliance. ‘Man wird inner- 
licher, obne Sonne.’’** 

This rather long digression, which has tried to make clear the ironical 
manner in which the writer, Detlev Spinell, is introduced, described and 
characterized in Mann’s Tristan, prepares us for the final satirical tri- 
umph of life over art, with which this story ends. In the interview be- 
tween this impotent aesthete of an author, who bears the queer name, 
Detlev Spinell, and that outspoken representative of bourgeois solidity, 
“Grosskaufmann Kléterjahn—in Firma A. C. Kléterjahn & Komp.,’’® 
the result is easily foreseen. The deadening defeat of artistic sensibility 
under the weight of the crushing epithets which Herr Kléterjahn on that 
occasion, as we have already observed, hurled at the poor poet, Mr. 
Spinell, was final and annihilating. As if to add insult to injury, however, 
sturdy little Anton Kléterjahn, Junior, scarcely catching sight of Spinell, 
opens his lips so wide apart that one could see the roof of his mouth, rosy 
with health, shakes his head back and forth in husky vitality as he lets 
out a yell which is a jubilant crow of victory for the Kléterjahns, father 
and son. So laughed out of court, poor Spinell, our poet-hero and non- 
heroic poet, turns on his heel, disappears from the story, runs away from 
defeat in life. For “Leben,” “das gemeine, das iacherliche und dennoch 
triumphierende Leben” in the form of Kléterjahn, Senior and Junior, 
both of whom Spinell hates as the eternal contrasts to art and arch- 
enemies of beauty, triumph over art and artists, equipped, like him, only 
with the sublime weapons of the weak, ‘‘Geist und Wort.’’®° 

As in these early short-stories, so also in an episode of a larger novel, 
which is concerned with the contrast between the ordinary and the 


% Nov., 1, 329. 

% Nov., 1, 331, “so ganz vom bésen Gewissen zernagt, dass kein heiler Fleck mehr an uns 
ist.”” Cf. Nietzsche’s view that all modern artists have an evil conscience, and on this whole 
subject cf. infra, footnote 195. 

8? Nov., 1, 333, 366. 

88 Nov., 1, 346, 358. 

89 Nov., 1, 317. 

%° Nov., 1, 363; cf. also supra, footnote 79, and text corresponding. 
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extraordinary, we find portrayed a poet, whose profession deprives him 
of the ordinary rewards of life for which his starving heart yearns. In the 
interview which His Royal Highness Klaus Heinrich, hero of Mann’s 
novel Kénigliche Hoheit, grants the prize-winning poet Axel Martini we 
have an ironical variation, on a less lofty, less sublime plane, of the long- 
ing for life, familiar to us from our analysis of Tonio Kriéger and Die 
Hungernden. Axel Martini is a poet, rather more closely related to Detlev 
Spinell of Tristan than to Tonio Kréger or Detlef of Die Hungernden. 
Like Spinell, Martini is heartlessly, ruthlessly, satirically revealed as a 
failure in life. 

Axel Martini—his very name, like that of Detlev Spinell, is symbolical 
of his queerness—has written poems in exultant praise of life. The de- 
scriptions of life’s pleasures in such poetic masterpieces, as his ““Evoé!’’ 
and “‘Das heilige Leben,” are expanded in a poem which wins him a prize 
in a literary competition. To the surprised prince, who awards the prize, 
he confesses, however, that such joys in life have never been his. Nay, 
on the contrary, if he had been the man to experience such pleasures, 
he would hold his present existence in thorough contempt. His frail 
health will not permit dissipation, he dares not squander his few re- 
sources in enjoyment of life, but must garner them in order to keep his 
strength to represent life. He must spare himself if he would remain true 
to his compact to serve the muse. Never will he drain the loving cup, 
which his exultant verses in praise of pleasure have won him as a prize; 
in fact, he never touches wine, he retires regularly at ten o’clock, and 
only by such deprivations in life has he been able to wrest his master- 
pieces from the muse. This very deprivation of reality nourishes his 
talent and becomes the source of his inspiration. This hunger for reality, 
which the isolation caused by his health and profession inspire, is neces- 
sary for the development of talent. The spirit of renunciation gives 
poetic strength. He takes it for granted that a young fellow like his 
friend Weber, whose favorite sport is to race at reckless speed across 
the countryside in his motor car “‘mit Bauerndirnen,” should find him 
ridiculous. He cannot hold Weber too much in contempt, despite such 
dissolute habits, indeed he somewhat admires and envies him, for he 
spends and squanders, never forced, as he is himself, to skimp and con- 
serve his meagre strength. The poet’s life, so rigorously prescribed by 
routine, with few hours of inspiration and many of sterility, Axel Martini 
assures the curious prince, is far from glorious, not rarely, indeed, he con- 
cludes, it is a real dog’s life: “Ja, es ist nicht selten ein Hundeleben.”™ 

In all the early work of Thomas Mann, the writer represented, as we 


* KH., 209-220. 
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have seen, in gloomy isolation, cut off from society, deprived of respecta- 
bility, even denied masculinity, marked in the community as a suspicious 
exception, cursed by his profession which condemns him to a sentence 
which robs him of all except his own performance and accomplishment, 
cherishes a consuming desire for the ordinary rewards of life which are 
regularly denied him. His jealous longing makes him yearn for people 
who are his opposite and complement, for the “Blaudugigen, die den 
Geist nicht nétig haben,’ for those “Lieblingskinder Gottes,” ‘Licht- 
menschen,” who dally lightly with life, surrounded, admired, praised, 


_ envied and loved by all the world.™ He envies their sunny self-assurance, 


which takes such adoration for granted as if indeed it could not be other- 
wise, while he himself is condemned to cower in a dark corner like some 
kind of bat or owl, blinking his eyes and squinting at their sunny radiance 
with that hatred which is nothing but pcisoned love.™ Like Detlef of 
Die Hungernden, like Tonio Kréger, the ‘‘Bajazzo’”’ in the story so en- 
titled, watches a more fortunate rival in the light chatting and laughing 
gaily with a charming creature who will surely not withhold from him 
heart and hand, while he sits alone in the dark with jealousy gnawing at 
his heart: ““Ausgeschlossen, unbeachtet, unberechtigt, fremd, hors ligne, 
deklassiert, Paria, erbirmlich vor mir selbst.’’™ The feeling that he, ‘ein 
Fremder, Unberechtigter, Unzugehériger,” disturbs the merry-making 
and appears ridiculous, overcomes him; ‘“Unsicherheit, Hilflosigkeit, 
Hass und Jimmerlichkeit” confuse his glance.® He realizes that all he 
needs is that he ‘‘zeige kecke Zuversicht und kein béses Gewissen,’’®” 
but the conscience, which makes cowards of nearly all the literary heroes 
in Mann’s stories, makes him more miserable than most; for he has not 
even produced poems that might have compensated this feeling of in- 
feriority, he will remain an unhappy and ridiculous figure in life (“eine 
ungliickliche und licherliche Figur’’). 

Another character, “namens Mindernickel, der obendrein Tobias 
heisst,’’®* always alone and apparently unhappy in unusual degree, feels 
this same inferiority to everybody and everything so that “seine halt- 
losen Augen miissen vor Mensch und Ding zu Boden kriechen.’’® Still 
another character with curious name,—‘“Dieser Mann hiess Piepsam, 
Lobgott Piepsam und nicht anders,’’!°“—unhappy, alone, and robbed of 
self-respect, is contrasted with his opposites, “ihr mit den Miitzchen und 


% Nov., 11, 44, One is reminded of Schiller, “Unser Gefiihl fiir die Natur gleicht der Emp- 
findung des Kranken fiir die Gesundheit.” Cf. Back, op. cit., 39. 


% Nov., 1, 77. 97 Nov., 1, 95. 
* Nov., 1, 78. %8 Nov., 1, 99. 
% Nov., 1, 86-87. % Nov., 1, 101. 


% Nov., 1, 91. 100 Nov., 1, 142. 
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den blitzblauen Augen!’’! Such queer characters secretly envy the easy 
self-confidence and superiority of their opposites, who may have Philis- 
tine names, like Witznagel, Kléterjahn, and Knaack, but who are pos- 
sessed of assurance, enterprise, and daring. 

The poets and writers, whom Mann portrays, have this same secret 
envy for their normal fellows, feel themselves irresistibly drawn to the 
opposite pole, attracted to those ordinary persons, who are “ordentlich 
und einverstanden mit allem und jedermann,’!” who live “in Ordnung 
und gliicklicher Gemeinschaft mit aller Welt,’ who, although only 
“von solider Mittelmiassigkeit,”'™ are “ruhevoll und unverwirrbar,’™ 
who are, in short, of the type of Hans Hansen and Ingeborg Holm, 
“dieser lichten, stahlblaudugigen und blondhaarigen Art, die eine Vor- 
stellung von Reinheit, Ungetriibtheit, Heiterkeit und einer zugleich 
stolzen und schlichten, umberiihrbaren Sprédigkeit hervorrief. . . .’)% 

This hostile longing, this loving hatred, this jealous desire of dualistic, 
problematical characters, torn between art and life, for the unified, sim- 
ple souls, who are, in all respects, their opposites and, with no conflict in 
their breast, are what Nietzsche calls “‘die ganzeren Menschen,” Thomas 
Mann reveals burning in the breast of Friedrich Schiller, whose struggle 
for expression he portrays in Schwere Stunde. Friedrich Schiller has here 
become a characteristic hero of Thomas Mann, not content to be “‘senti- 
mentalisch,” longing to be, like Goethe, ‘“‘naiv.’”’ “Aber er fiihlte schon 
den Stachel dieses unvermeidlichen Gedankens in seinem Herzen, des 
Gedankens an ibn, den anderen, den Hellen, Tastseligen, Sinnlichen, 
Géttlich-Unbewussten, an den dort, in Weimar, den er mit einer sehn- 
siichtigen Feindschaft liebte.””!°” 

The type of poet, of artist, of genius presented in the prose works of 
Thomas Mann, descended from bourgeois father and artistic mother, 
becoming a mixture of “Biirger” and “Kiinstler,” inheriting a dualistic 
personality, possessed of this innate inner dissension that tears him be- 
tween life and art, condemns him, left alone and excluded from life, to 
represent the life whose joys he does not share, indulges always, in long- 
ing for life’s rewards, a jealous love for the “Lichtkinder”’ of life. Like 
Grillparzer’s heroine Sappho, these artistic heroes of Thomas Mann 
realize all too keenly that ‘Leben ist ja doch des Lebens héchstes Ziel.”!* 
This realization and resultant longing is a necessary part of Mann’s con- 
ception of artistic genius. One of his characters, who asks “Was ist das 
Genie?’’, enumerates in answer the essential ‘“Vorbedingungen”’; namely, 


10t Nov., 1, 151. 16 Nov., 1, 19. 
18 Nov., 11, 8-9. 106 Nov., 1, 79-80. 
108 Noo., 11, 9, 80. 107 Nop., 1, 253. 
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“die Einsamkeit, die Freiheit, die geistige Leidenschaft, die grossartige 
Optik, der Glaube an sich selbst, sogar die Nahe von Verbrechen und 
Wahnsinn. Was fehlt? Vielleicht das Menschliche? Ein wenig Gefiihl, 
Sehnsucht, Liebe?’’’® This longing and love for life, absent in the 
prophet Daniel, is present in other writers and poets of Mann’s stories 
as we have observed, and in all cases it has its origins in the artist’s 
“Birgertum.” Tonio Kréger, for example, would have people know “wie 
sehr mein Biirgertum und meine Liebe zum ‘Leben’ eins und dasselbe 
sind,”’!!0 

Thomas Mann does not assume that the type of artist and poet, whom 
he so portrays, is the only possible one even for Germany and surely not 
for elsewhere. Tonio Kréger, for example, sees in Germany another type 
of writer in Adalbert, the novelist, who is not ashamed of spring and 
nature and victorious life, but curses it because it interferes with his art 
and tries to escape it by going to a café." In Lisaweta Iwanowna, he 
finds a type of artist possible in Russia, who represents the “‘Literat als 
vollkommener Mensch, als Heiliger.’’"* In France, Thomas Mann is 
always fond of stressing the social instincts of the literary artist, the 
recognized social and political position of the “franzésischer Schriftstel- 
ler,” who feels himself in an established tradition, not as an abnormal 
exception, and who may possibly even get a portfolio in a political 
cabinet. In Germany, on the contrary, he feels literature is absolutely 
unsocial. “Bei uns ist Literatur reine Dimonie, absolut ungesellschaft- 
liche Sphire, und der deutsche Dichter pflegt schon auf der Schule damit 
zu beginnen, seine soziale Unméglichkeit zu erharten.’"* This contrast 
between the “‘Schriftsteller” and the “Dichter,” between the “Zivilisa- 
tionsliterat” of western Europe and the “Dichter” and ‘‘Kiinstler’’ pro- 
duced by German “Kultur,” Thomas Mann fully develops in his Be- 
trachtungen eines Unpolitischen. The contrast consists in the fact that 
Thomas Mann, as his title indicates, considers himself unpolitical, 
whereas his opposite is political; he writes without ‘“Tendenz,” his op- 
posite, never without such a purpose; he remains rooted in bourgeois 
tradition, his opposite rids himself of all such affiliations and becomes a 
progressive, in art, a bohemian, in politics, perhaps even a Bolshevik; 
Mann feels himself lonely and isolated, his opposite becomes part and 
parcel of the social and political structure of his nation." 

109 Nov., 1, 241-2. 

0 Nov., 11, 86. In his last work, Thomas Mann relates this love of life to the realization 
of death. “Die Lebensfreundlichkeit der Kiinstler, Dichter und Schriftsteller, [die vom 
Tode weiss].” For., 12. 

Wl Nov., 1, 32, 33, 76. 

12 Nov., m1, 39. 

us For., 14. 
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In America, finally, the children of Thomas Mann, Klaus and Erika, 
brought up on such a sublime conception of the lonely poet, are surprised 
on their trip around the world to find American writers far removed 
from their father’s ideal of the artist. After seeing Sinclair Lewis, H. L. 
Mencken, Upton Sinclair, they record that there is no halo about their 
heads. American writers seem to them to resemble in appearance ordi- 
nary business men or perhaps professional people, nerve specialists. The 
poet in America, they conclude, is no priest who stands apart in hal- 
lowed sombre isolation, but an important part of the society and civiliza- 
tion which he criticizes, portrays, and represents.'™ Not unlike another 
German poet, Ernst Toller, recently visiting our shores, who remarks: 
“The writer in America is a useful member of bourgeois society, like the 
shop-keeper or engineer; writing, a function of a well-ordered middle- 
class existence.’ 

After this detailed exposition of the longing which Thomas Mann’s 
artists in their lonely isolation feel for the rewards of life from which 
their artistry excludes them, we can proceed to examination of the second 
result of the artist’s bourgeois inheritance, the feeling of inferiority and 
of suspicion toward his own profession. Tonio Kriger, the typical artist 
with an evil conscience, whose more bohemian friend calls him, because 
of his love of bourgeois life and his suspicion of his artistic profession, 
“ein Birger auf Irrwegen, ein verirrter Biirger,’’"’ takes it more or less 
for granted that the police in his home-town try to arrest him as a sus- 
picious character. His bad conscience at deserting the honorable bour- 
geois career of his paternal ancestors for frivolous concern with verse- 
making in the uncertain exotic tradition of his mother, makes him not 
altogether sure of himself, gives him a feeling of shame and inferiority as 
a useless and perhaps not quite respectable member of society. His 
bourgeois paternal inheritance will not let him pursue, untroubled by 
feelings of guilt, his artistic career, in part derived from maternal] aber- 
ration. It would profit him nothing to begin life anew and try to fulfill 
his longing for life. Problematical characters like him have their life 
made difficult by dualistic conflict, they are bound, he says, to go astray, 
because for them there is no straight and narrow path that leads direct 
to heaven. “Denn etliche gehen mit Notwendigkeit in die Irre, weil es 
einen rechten Weg fiir sie iiberhaupt nicht gibt.’""* 





14 Bet., passim; cf. also Leppmann, of. cit.. 115. This does not prevent a French poet, 
Alfred de Vigny, from portraying in his Poémes antiques et modernes the feeling of lonely 
isolation and separation from life of the prophet Muses; cf. the poem, “Molse,” ll. 98-106. 

15 Mann, Erika and Klaus. Rundherum. Berlin (Fischer), 1929, 59-60. 

u8 Ernst Toller as quoted in Die Literarische Welt, 6. Jahrg., Nr. 3 (Jan. 17, 1930); also 
accessible in The Living Age, Vol. 338, No. 4357 (March 1, 1930), 63. 

U7 Nov., 11, 46. U8 Nov., m1, 81. 
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Tonio Kréger, Thomas Buddenbrook, Gustav Aschenbach, Axel 
Martini, and, as we shall later see, Thomas Mann, himself, are all such 
dualistic problematical personalities, torn between bourgeois precepts 
and artistic tendencies, each with “two souls at war within his breast 
that struggle there for undivided reign.” All these heroes are heir, on 
their father’s side, to a long respectable bourgeois tradition, all have an 
evil conscience because they have deserted a bourgeois career for poetry 
and art or, like Thomas Buddenbrook, taken to reading Schopenhauer 
instead of selling grain. Such occupation with artistic professions is not 
for the sons of families so distinguished in commercial circles and as re- 
spected citizens in the community as the Buddenbrooks, the Krégers, 
the Martinis, the Aschenbachs—or the Manns. As it happens, however, 
Thomas Buddenbrook, although “Konsul,” takes a dark foreign beauty 
for a wife; Tonio Kréger’s father is also a ““Konsul,” but his mother, 
called Consuelo by name, is black-haired and beautiful, and altogether 
unlike all the other ladies in town, “weil der Vater sie sich einstmals von 
ganz unten auf der Landkarte heraufgeholt hatte.”"® Gustav Aschen- 
bach, “Sohn eines héheren Justizbeamten,”’ counting as ancestors on 
his father’s side, “Offiziere, Richter, Verwaltungsfunktionire’’. . . ““Miin- 
ner, die im Dienste des Kénigs, des Staates ihr straffes, anstindig karges 
Leben gefiihrt hatten,” incorporating later “innigere Geistigkeit” . . . 
“in der Person eines Predigers” is born of a foreign mother, the daughter 
of a Bohemian band-master, who introduces into the veins of the Aschen- 
bach family “‘rascheres, sinnlicheres Blut” and gives Gustav his foreign 
appearance. “‘Die Vermiahlung dienstlich niichterner Gewissenhaftigkeit 
mit dunkleren, feurigeren Impulsen liess einen Kiinstler und diesen 
besonderen Kiinstler erstehen.””° Axel Martini can assure Klaus Hein- 
rich that his parents were by no means reconciled to his versifying. On 
the contrary, his father, Oberstaatsanwalt by profession, approved so 
little his choice of poetry as a career that he refused him all support 
making him dependent on whatever funds his mother was weak enough 
to supply him with, behind her husband’s back.” Similarly, Thomas 
Mann’s father, although “Grosshindler und Senator in Liibeck,” se- 
lected as a wife a woman from Brazil, no less than Tonio Kréger’s 
mother “von unbestimmt exotischem Blut.’’™ 

This problem of the poet, who originates from a union of “Biirger und 
Kiinstler,”” becomes the problem of Thomas Mann’s work, because it is 
the problem of his own life and art. He confesses the similarity of his own 
destiny with that of Tonio Kréger: “Es ist das alte Lied von Tonio 


u9 Nor., 1, 8, 13. 11 KH, 215. 
120 Nov., 11, 357. 122 Nov., 11, 86-87. 
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Kréger: ‘Ich stehe zwischen zwei Welten, bin in keiner daheim und habe 
es infolgedessen ein wenig schwer!’’!*5 He would have us realize, despite his 
profession, his North German racial origin and his blood relationship, on 
his father’s side, with old commercial families, and his artistic ties to 
representatives of this bourgeois world in German literature, like Meyer 
and Storm.™ He finds himself further drawn to the bourgeois sense for 
order and discipline in old Fontane, whom he feels to be like himself in 
the rational honesty which solemn poets, the priests and swindlers among 
the artists, are without, and according to which the artist, ‘this cross- 
breed between Lucifer and clown,” is appraised as a questionable char- 
acter. Also like Fontane, he belongs to that class of artists who never 
cease repeating to themselves: ‘Thou com’st in such a questionable 
shape.’’!6 

This sceptical attitude of the artist toward his art becomes honorable 
only when united with that artistic piety, that industry in artistic pro- 
duction which Fontane, a true Nordic poet in this respect, identifies al- 
most with genius.”’ So Thomas Mann and all his characters, convinced 
on account of their bourgeois inheritance and resulting evil conscience 
of the questionable nature of their profession, are continually forced to 
ponder and reflect on justification for their own lives and career. They 
are all, like Thomas Mann himself, ‘“‘auf die Rettung und Rechtfertigung 
des eigenen Lebens notgedrungen bedacht.’’”* All the writers in his 
stories are, also like him, portrayed as serving a sentence of hard labor 
in the difficult art of literary expression. All of them wrestle with words 
and compose only with difficuity after great travail. 

Any one observing Detlev Spinell, for example, slowly evolving his 
famous letter, would have “to conclude that a writer was a man for 
whom writing was more difficult than for other folk.’’”* To Gustav 
Aschenbach, another writer among Mann’s heroes, professional occupa- 
tion with poetry seems as hard, rigorous, severe, but also as manly and 
courageous as military service. “Auch er hatte gedient, auch er war 
Soldat und Kriegsmann gewesen—denn die Kunst war ein Krieg, ein 
aufreibender Kampf, fiir welchen man heute nicht lange taugte.”"*° To 
Schiller, whose “Schwere Stunde” of despairing doubt during composi- 
tion of a drama Mann so understandingly describes, talent seems tor- 


123 Bet., 85. 

1% Tbid., 79, where he calls “Tonio Kréger,” “ins Modern-Problematische fortgewandel- 
ter Immensee, eine Synthese aus Intellektualismus und Stimmung, aus Nietzsche und 
Storm.” 

12% RA., 78. 128 Thid., 1. 

2% For., 11. 129 Nov., 1, 359. 

27 RA., 79-80. 130 Nov., 1, 424. 
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ment, artistic production resembles suffering, yet he is satisfied to experi- 
ence such slow suffering, for he realizes: “Nur bei Stiimpern und Dilet- 
tanten sprudelte es, bei den Schnellzufriedenen und Unwissenden, die 
nicht unter dem Druck und der Zucht des Talentes lebten.’"! In Herr 
und Hund, literary production is similarly portrayed as necessitating 
work, worry, and struggle with clenched teeth to overcome tough ob- 
stacles, such as the occupation with details while endeavoring to keep in 
mind a complex and manifold plot, the whole process of artistic creation 
resulting in mental and physical fatigue.“* That Thomas Mann is here 
merely describing the severe sentence to which his profession as a writer 
of prose condemns him, is perfectly clear if we recall his famous state- 
ment about his own method of composition, of which slow progress is 
characteristic and necessary because of “ein ausserordentlich lebhaftes 
Verantwortlichkeitsgefiih] bei der Wahl jedes Wortes, der Prigung jeder 
Phrase.” He must clench his teeth, he says, and practice patience... 
“‘was sage ich! eine Verbissenheit, ein Starrsinn, eine Zucht und Selbst- 
knechtung des Willens, von der man sich schwer eine Vorstellung macht 
und unter der die Nerven, wie man mir glauben darf, oft bis zum Schreien 
gespannt sind.’ Like Gustav Aschenbach, Thomas Mann is fond of 
“Durchhalten’”™ and like Aschenbach’s works of fiction, Mann’s bulky 
novels, Buddenbrooks and Der Zauberberg, although they were like his 
Joseph, on which he has so long now been at work, written in small 
sections, distributed over various intervals of time, give the impression 
of concentrated energy and long-breathed endurance, because they are 
the product of an intellectual toughness and a strong moral will.'* 

Thomas Mann never tires of telling how seriously he takes himself. In 
the preface to his Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, in which he ex- 
amines himself in an attempt to understand his attitude toward the con- 
flicts fought about in the world war, he assures us, time and again, ‘“‘dass 
ich mich selbst wichtig nehme,” ... ‘dass ich ohne mich wichtig zu 
nehmen nie gelebt habe noch leben kénnte,” .. . “dass alles, was mir 
gut und edel scheint . . . menschlichem Sichwichtignehmen entstammt,” 
. .. finally ‘‘dass alles, was ich je leistete und wirkte . . . ausschliesslich 
darauf zuriickzufiihren ist, dass ich mich wichtig nahm.’”’“* Nor does he 

1 Nop., 1, 251. 

182 Nov., 11, 304. 

18 RA., 339-340. Variously quoted in treatments of Mann above cited; e.g., Leppmann, 
87-88; Naumann, 192; Soergel, 808, etc. 

14 Nov., 1, 358, “Sein Lieblingswort war ‘Durchhalten’.” Cf. Bef., Vorrede, xv. 

18 Nov., 1, 359. He lets a writer refer to his manuscript as ‘““Mein Bienenstock, mein 
Kunstgespinst, mein kluger Fuchsbau, mein Stolz und Miihsal, das Beste von mir.” Nov. 
1, 309. 

"a Bet., Vorrede, xvii. 
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stop stressing his truly German conscientiousness, to which all the effect 
of his work is due: ‘“‘Gewissenhaftigkeit, . . . eine Eigenschaft, die einen 
so wesentlichen Bestandteil meines Kiinstlertums ausmacht, dass man 
kurz sagen kénnte, es bestehe daraus: Gewissenhaftigkeit, eine sittlich- 
artistische Eigenschaft, der ich jede mir je zuteil gewordene Wirkung 
verdanke.’’*? Even a dog, whose cowardly fear permits no self-control 
and discipline, seems contemptible to Thomas Mann, who disposes of his 
whining in a single line: ‘‘Kurzum, keine Ehre, keine Strenge gegen sich 
selbst.’’!88 

Like Thomas Mann, his characters have a sense of personal honor and 
self-importance, a sense of duty and self-discipline. Gustav Aschenbach, 
like Tonio Kréger, Axel Martini, Detlev Spinell, and the rest, keeps him- 
self sternly to his task with that “Zucht” which he had inherited from 
his father. Up betimes and stimulated by a cold shower, he sacrifices to 
art the strength that sleep has given him “in zwei oder drei inbriinstig 
gewissenhaften Morgenstunden.’’“® He grants himself no rest, no recrea- 
tion, no more than necessary repose. “‘Wann immer und wo es galt zu 
feiern, der Ruhe zu pflegen, sich gute Tage zu machen, verlangte ihn 
bald ... mit Unruhe und Widerwillen zuriick in die hohe Miihsal, den 
heilig-niichternen Dienst seines Alltags.’’*° 

This strict and stern conscientious attention to duty is necessary for 
him because of inherited ill health and short life, common in his family 
and the families from which Mann and his artists spring. Gustav Aschen- 
bach, excluded from school because of frail health, growing up alone and 
without companions, early learned that he belonged to a family in which 
not talent, but the physical basis which talent needs for its realization, 
was rare, a family that early gives its best and whose force is soon 
spent.'! Indeed the story of which he is the hero, Tod in Venedig—the 
most artistically refined of all Mann’s works and after Tonio Kréger, the 
most directly self-revelatory—in supplementing Tonio Kréger by por- 
traying its opposite, not the regeneration of a young artist in northern 
Denmark but the degeneration of an older writer under the southern sun 
of Venice, pictures, better than any other story, the tired cultivation and 
effete decadence that precedes and hastens decay in art and life. This 
story reveals art as a heightened mode of existence which gives deeper 
pleasure but consumes more quickly. It describes art as carving into its 
servants’ faces the marks of imaginary and spiritual adventures, engen- 
dering a tiredness which even a most dissolute life of physical passion can 
scarcely produce.’ 

8 Tbid., xvi. 40 Nov., 1, 403. 

138 Nov., 11, 263. M41 Nor., 11, 358. 
189 Nov., 11, 359. M42 Nov., 11, 365. 
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As all the writers in Mann’s stories are, like him, descended from re- 
spectable bourgeois stock, weakened by racial admixture, so they all, 
also like him, show the ill health and nervousness that characterizes an 
old decadent line. Tonio Kréger, just past thirty, appears “‘nicht iiber- 
missig munter...ein bisschen alt und scharfziigig und miide,’’™ 
“{mit] seiner durcharbeiteten Stirn . . . seinem friih durcharbeiteten Ge- 
sicht, das alter als seine Jahre war.’ Axel Martini, scarcely thirty, has 
hair turning grey at the temples, a hectic flush on his cheek, a suspicious 
cough, refuses wine, and is forced to retire early every night in order to 
conserve his energies for his art. Likewise Detlev Spinell, as we bave 
seen, although his face is as bare of beard as a baby’s, is already, al- 
though only in his early thirties, quite grey, and so tired he prefers to lie 
in bed all afternoon. Like him, like Thomas Buddenbrook, Gustav 
Aschenbach takes to cold baths for stimulation, lacks physical founda- 
tion for full development of his talent, can concentrate only two or three 
hours at a time in the morning, and is done for in his forties. Far from 
rebellious at their frailty, these characters are rather proud of it as a sign 
of artistic aristocracy. Like Schnitzler’s Anatol, they seem to realize how 
much they would lose if they were merely strong.'*” Like the “Hund,” 
Bauschan, and his “Herr,” they should feel flattered if a professor de- 
clares them “‘nervés und anaimisch wie ein Grafenkind.’’™* 

Here, it will be observed, two main interests of Thomas Mann coin- 
cide, the treatment of the problem of the artist and the problem of 
decadence, so important for Mann, who has found for himself the fol- 
lowing formula: “‘Chronist und Erliuterer der Décadence, Liebhaber des 
Pathologischen und des Todes, ein Asthet mit der Tendenz zum Ab- 
grund.’’? 

All the heroes of Thomas Mann’s stories are ever alive to a realization 
of their bourgeois origins, their artistic waywardness, and their physical 

43 Nov., 11, 40. 

M4 Nov., 11, 31, 52. 

“5 KH., 213, 219. 

M46 Nov., 1, 359; cf. supra, footnote 139, and corresponding text, also Leppman, op. cit. 
50-51. 

47 Arthur Schnitzler, ‘““Anatol,’’ Gesammelte Werke: Die Theaterstiicke, 1, 81: “Ich fiihle, 
wie viel mir verloren ginge, wenn ich mich eines schénen Tages ‘stark’ finde ... Es gibt 
so viele Krankheiten und nur eine Gesundheit—! ... Man muss immer genau so gesund 
sein wie die anderen—man kann aber ganz anders krank sein wie jeder andere.” 

M48 Nov., 1, 315, 320. 

49 Bet., 136; cf. also RA., 353: “Ich leugne nicht, dass das Pathologische mich geistig 
miichtig anzieht und dass es dies immer getan hat.” In fact we may say that, as Nietzsche 
is the critic, so Thomas Mann is the writer of decadence. Of both is true, what Nietzsche 
confessed of himself, ““Was mich am tiefsten beschiftigt hat, das ist in der That das Prob- 
lem der décadence.” Der Fall Wagner. Vorwort. Gerhard Jacob gives the subtitle, “Zum 
Problem der Décadence,” to his work on Mann and Nietzsche. 
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decadence. The primal condition for an artist is, according to Mann, 
this lack of vitality which makes one incapable of working or enjoying 
life.° Of Tonio Kréger, we learn that “in dem Masse, wie seine Gesund- 
heit geschwicht ward, verschirfte sich seine Kiinstlerschaft, ward 
wihlerisch, erlesen, kostbar, fein, reizbar gegen das Banale und aufs 
héchste empfindlich in Fragen des Taktes und Geschmacks.’! Axel 
Martini explains: ‘‘Meine Gesundheit ist zart, . . . ich darf nicht sagen 
‘leider,’ denn ich bin iiberzeugt, dass mein Talent mit meiner Kérper- 
schwiche unzertrennlich zusammenhingt.’’? Gustav Aschenbach had 
once expressed the opinion “‘dass beinahe alles Grosse, was dastehe, als 
ein Trotzdem dastehe, trotz Kummer und Qual, Armut, Verlassenheit, 
Kérperschwiche, Laster, Leidenschaft und tausend Hemmnissen zu- 
stande gekommen sei.’’* For him, as we have seen, art was like war, an 
exhausting struggle. His resolute life of denial and victory over self, he 
had formed, however, into a symbol of a fine heroism in keeping with the 
spirit of the age.’ 


This ideal of heroism, which Thomas Mann as well as Gustav Aschen- 
bach sponsors as being in keeping with the spirit of the age, is the hero- 
ism not of strength but of weakness, which nevertheless wins the wreath 
of victory. One may question, Mann thinks, whether there is any other 
real heroism in the world than that of weakness; certainly, he holds, 
none is more in keeping with our times. 


Gustav Aschenbach [he writes] war der Dichter all derer, die am Rande der Er- 
schépfung arbeiten, der Uberbiirdeten, schon Aufgeriebenen, sich noch Auf- 
rechthaltenden, all dieser Moralisten der Leistung, die, schmichtig von Wuchs 
und spréde von Mitteln, durch Willensverziickung und kluge Verwaltung sich 
wenigstens eine Zeitlang die Wirkungen der Grésse abgewinnen. Ihrer sind viele, 
sie sind die Helden des Zeitalters.1™ 


Of himself he feels: 


Wenn ich irgend etwas von meiner Zeit sympathetisch verstanden habe, so ist 
es ihre Art von Heldentum, die modern-heroische Lebensform und -haltung des 
iiberbiirdeten und iibertrainierten ‘am Rande der Erschépfung arbeitenden’ 
Leistungsethikers .. 1% 


Similarly, Thomas Mann’s hero, Schiller, pondering during his 
“Schwere Stunde” on his problem and especially on the difference be- 
tween himself and Goethe, questions himself about his friend in Weimar: 


War er denn grésser? Worin? Warum? War es ein blutendes Trotzdem, wenn 
er siegte? Wiirde je sein Erliegen ein tragisches Schauspiel sein? Ein Gott, viel- 


60 Havenstein, of. cit., 205-207. 
41 Nov., 11, 28. 483 Nov., 11, 36). 65 Nov., 11, 361. 
2 KH., 215. 14 Nov., 1, 424. 86 Bet., 126. 
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leicht—ein Held war er nicht. Aber es war leichter, ein Gott zu sein, als ein 
Held! . . . Aber war Schaffen géttlich, so war Erkenntnis Heldentum, und beides 
war der, ein Gott und ein Held, welcher erkennend schuf!**” 


This lofty ideal of heroism represented by Thomas Mann’s Schiller 
and by his Gustav Aschenbach, the heroes of the early stories, which 
we have heretofore studied, had not realized. All the early heroes, we 
remember, like Thomas Mann himself in his youth, felt themselves 
failures in life in all three spheres, society, profession, and sex. As Thomas 
Mann develops, as he lives and learns, he lets his heroes grow away from 
their early resentment and opposition to being of the chosen, lets them 
become resigned to their profession and, after heroic struggle, accom- 
plish results that seem much like success. In a critical contribution, 
Versuch tiber das Theater,'** he invites us to envisage, by way of example, 
such a person, the first stages of whose career seem to us familiar enough. 
Mann describes him as a man, noble and passionate, but marked in some 
manner or other and feeling himself a sombre exception among “des 
Volkes reichen, lockigen Lieblingen.” Aristocratic he is, as an exception, 
but unaristocratic as a sufferer, lonely, excluded from happiness, ‘‘von 
der Bummelei des Gliicks,” and altogether dependent on his own per- 
formance and accomplishment. Good conditions, these, thinks Mann, to 
outstrip the favorites, good conditions for greatness. In a hard, severe, 
and rigorous life, this man becomes great, performs public services de- 
serving praise, is decorated with honors for his merits . . . but despite 
these rewards in his profession and from society, he continues to feel 
himself an unhappy exception, very proud, to be sure, as a person of ac- 
complishment, but full of distrust of his ability, as a human being and 
as a man, to win the affection of a woman. Lo and behold, however, 
there comes into his life a young woman, who loves him for what he has 
accomplished, no less than for what he has suffered; she spurns all the 
golden-haired favorites and chooses him. His incredulous delight at this 
preference for him over all others teaches him faith. The fair maiden be- 
comes his reconciliation with the world. “Sie ist seine Verséhnung mit 
der Welt, seine Rechtfertigung, seine Vollendung, sie ist sein mensch- 
licher Adel in Person.” 

Not only in his work and in the social world does this man, originally 
marked by his profession and set apart from society as a gloomy out- 
sider, achieve fame, but he is, in addition, esteemed desirable by a mem- 
ber of the other sex, he becomes successful in love, as well as in his pro- 
fession and among his fellow-men. This has been the case in Thomas 
Mann’s own life. This has been the case with characters in his more 
mature works. In the drama, Fiorenza, the representatives of both 


7 Nov., 11, 253. 
m8 RA., 52-53. 
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“Geist” und “Kunst,” like the imaginary person characterized above, in 
a hard, severe, and rigorous life become great, they perform public 
services, deserving praise, they have reason for justifiable pride in their 
accomplishment. They no longer rebel against the isolation from society 
which professional occupation with artistic and intellectual affairs im- 
plies, nor do they indulge in sentimental longing for life from which their 
art and intellect exclude them. Like Lorenzo, they realize, instead, that 
“Sehnsucht ist Riesenkraft; doch der Besitz entmannt,’’® possession 
enfeebles but longing gives gigantic strength, that “‘Die Hemmung ist des 
Willens bester Freund,’ performance and accomplishment result from 
compensation of inferiority, that ‘““Der Miihelose wird nicht gross,’ 
that only by ceaseless striving, as Goethe would say, by heroic wrestling 
with life and growing stronger with each obstacle overcome, can one ap- 
proach heroic stature. Like Savonarola, they feel ‘dass nicht dem einfach 
Starken der Kranz des Helden bestimmt ist.’ For to him as to Thomas 
Mann, a hero is not he who is strong, ‘“‘sondern wer schwach ist, aber so 
gliihenden Geistes, dass er sich dennoch den Kranz gewinnt—der ist ein 
Held.’ Similarly it seems to Thomas Mann that ‘“‘noch immer, unter 
Individuen wie unter Vélkern, waren diejenigen die wertvollsten, die es 
am schwersten hatten.’’® 

Savonarola even feels assured that the representative of ‘Geist,’ 
grown hard in suffering and great in solitude, will return possessed of 
strength to which beauty will bow and woman submit. He risks the 
prophecy: “Aber begeben kann es sich, Lorenzo Medici, dass er hart 
wird in Qual und gross in Einsamkeit und dass er wiederkehrt als eine 
Kraft, der sich das Weib ergibt.’’™® 

This prophecy of Fiorenza is fulfilled, at least in part, in Thomas 
Mann’s own life and in his novel, K énigliche Hoheit, whose conclusion I 
have already elsewhere analyzed and whose hero Klaus Heinrich, I 
have called ‘“‘a more fortunate Tonio Kréger,a happier Thomas Mann.’ 
If I here revert to the solution of this novel, which reveals Mann’s ideas 
as to what measure of success in profession, society, and sex may come to 
a man marked like himself, it is not merely to repeat the “Sympathie 
fiir jede Art ‘Sonderfall’,’’*’ which the story reveals, but rather to stress 
the fact that the exceptional provision of happiness for such an heroic 
“‘Sonderfall” as Klaus Heinrich or for such a man as Thomas Mann, for 
that matter, is unusual and surprising. It is luck in life that brings “eine 
Prinzessin von einer Frau’’*’ to Thomas Mann; it is as ‘Ein Einzelfall, 


459 Nov., 1, 191. 16 Leppman, op. cit., 149. 
160 Nov., 11, 220. 165 Nov., 11, 219. 

16. Nov., 11, 219. 16 Burkhard, op. cit., 568. 
162 Nov., 11, 220. 167 RA., 346. 


168 Nov., 11, 163. 68 RA., 385. 
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ein Zwischenspiel, ein Marchengliick’””® that we are advised to appraise 
the singular solution to Klaus Heinrich’s loneliness in the novel K énig- 
liche Hoheit. 

Kénigliche Hoheit, isolated as a light interlude, seems to occupy among 
the other more serious and sober, more heavy, more German works of 
Thomas Mann a position not unlike that of the comedy Weh dem, der 
liigt among the more serious tragic dramas of Franz Grillparzer. Grill- 
parzer’s serious autobiographical dramas and his self-revelatory short- 
story Der arme Spielmann reveal life as tragic for characters, like him- 
self, who represent the vita contemplativa and for representatives of the 
opposite life, the vita activa, both of whom meet the failure which he had 
in his own life experienced. In his only comedy Weh dem, der liigt, he 
tried to reverse this result, to portray the success which life had not held 
out to him, to show rewards of fearless courage and unscrupulous aggres- 
sion, to laugh his so well-founded fears to scorn. His laughter sounded 
so hollow, the result seemed so unreal to spectators at the play’s first 
performance that they forced it from the stage, a failure so cruelly de- 
pressing to Grillparzer that he withdrew in moody discontent from life 
so little willing to grant him an ordinary measure of reward. 

For Thomas Mann the case is similar, though not so extreme. In the 
first place, he holds out to his hero and heroine, in the last line of his 
novel, only the hope of “ein strenges Gliick,” that is, but a modest 
measure of life’s happiness; in the second place, he has not allowed him- 
self to be discouraged from further more characteristic works by adverse 
criticism of this unusual novel.'”° Yet every one must feel, I think, that 
Mann’s Kénigliche Hoheit is like Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der liigt, though 
perhaps not to the same degree, an attempt at “Befreiung” that was not 
altogether successful. The attempt, which Mann here made, of solving 
so easily the problems of the marked man and poet, seems much less 
real, much less deeply experienced than those early stories, treating sim- 
ilar themes, that leave the artist and poet, the exception and outsider 
in the community, alone, melancholy, and torn in tragic.conflict to the 
very last. There is no question in my own mind that Thomas Mann is 


169 Leppmann, op. cit., 44. 

170 To let one extreme example stand for many, I cite the sweeping condemnation of this 
novel and the curious indictment of Thomas Mann, by that outspoken enemy of all non- 
German writers of German, Adolf Bartels. In the “Vermihlung von Fiirstentum und 
Grosskapitalismus,” he finds, as we are prepared to expect, an “oratio pro populo iudaico,” 
the novel itself he pronounces “durch und durch mittelmiissig, ja schlecht . . . Da ist nir- 
gends Lebensdarstellung, iiberall nur Mache.” Mann himself he has always considered 
“iiberschitzt,” he is “im Grunde kein wirklicher Dichter, sondern nur ein sehr begabter 
Macher,” who should be ranked, with the race whom Bartels despises as undermining 
modern German literature, the Jews; “literarisch gehért er auf alle Fille zu den Juden.” 
Adolf Bartels, Deutsche Schriften, Weimar, 1911, 92, 94, 111, et passim. 
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much less successful in portraying representatives of “Geist” who con- 
quer “Leben,” who grow strong in “Tat” and arrive at “Macht” than in 
picturing the opposite, the representatives of “Leben” who degenerate 
into representatives of “Geist” and “Wort” and weakly long for their 
earlier estate, to which they are unable or unwilling to return. To be 
concrete, let us flatly assert that Kénigliche Hoheit and Fiorenza are 
much weaker than Buddenbrooks and Tonio Kréger and not nearly so 
characteristic. Indeed, Thomas Mann, himself, is our witness to the fact 
that the “Entbiirgerlichung’”’ which these two last-mentioned books treat, 
the descent from sound “Biirgertum” to unsound “Kiinstlertum”’ is 
the main theme of all his work. 

Speaking before his fellow-citizens on the occasion of the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of his native city Liibeck, 
Thomas Mann formulated the best brief definition of himself, whom he 
there called “ein biirgerlicher Erzihler, der eigentlich sein Leben lang 
nur eine Geschichte erzihlt; die Geschichte der Entbiirgerlichung—aber 
nicht zum Bourgeois oder zum Marxisten, sondern zum Kiinstler, zur 
Ironie und Freiheit ausflug- und aufflugbereiter Kunst.’!7! He has also 
there found the best formula for his stories, in which are presented: 
“Ein biirgerliches Menschentum, das sich im Uberklassenmissig 
Kiinstlerischen ironisch bewdhrt.” Recalling at this point, also, his rhe- 
torical question which defines poetry, “Denn was wire Dichtung, wenn 
nicht Ironie, Selbstzucht und Befreiung?’’!” we are ready for the asser- 
tion that, from our treatment of “Thomas Mann’s Appraisal of the 
Poet,’”’ we have examined the most important phases of Thomas Mann’s 
work, as in these three phrases by him defined. There remains, by way 
of conclusion, to sav something, as we before did of “‘Selbstzucht,”’ of the 
two other ingredients that, according to Thomas Mann, comprise his 
conception of creative literary art, namely “Ironie” and “Befreiung.” 

“Das Problem der Ironie,”” Thomas Mann calls, “das ohne Vergleich 
tiefste und reizendste der Welt.’ In fact, in his own case, he says, 
the denial of ‘‘Geist”’ in favor of ‘Leben,’ which we have before in this 
article so frequently observed, became irony, a moral attitude which 
he defines as the self-betrayal of “Geist” in favor of “Leben,” in which 
definition “Leben,” as we are prepared from our former investigations 
to expect, is interpreted as being the opposite of what he and his more 
characteristic heroes possess; namely, ‘“Liebenswiirdigkeit, das Gliick, 
die Kraft, die Anmut, die angenehme Normalitit der Geistlosigkeit,” all 
of which can be summed up in a word as “‘Ungeistigkeit.’”"™ 

12 For., 52; cf. also Bet., 120. 

172 RA., 107. 


178 Bemiihungen, 56. (Hereafter abbreviated as Bem.) 
14 Bet., Vorrede xxix. 
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As for “Befreiung”’ in the work of Thomas Mann, I think we may be 
safe in asserting on the basis of the present exposition, that his works 
are no less than Goethe’s, “fragments of a great confession,” that he 
himself, no less than Goethe, rids himself of the accursed troubles that 
beset him by writing them out of his heart, that writing is for him, as for 
Goethe and other creative artists, opportunity for what modern psychol- 
ogy calls ‘‘Abreaktion.”’ He cites the ‘Dichter und Denker,” Friedrich 
Schlegel, who said, ‘‘Der Kiinstler, der nicht sein ganzes Selbst preisgibt, 
ist ein unniitzer Knecht.’ In further support of this exploitation of 
his own experiences in his autobiographical stories, which deal so ex- 
clusively with his own personal problems as a man marked in the com- 
munity as a representative writer of prose, Thomas Mann paraphrases 
a pronouncement of Goethe: ‘Das Benutzen der Erlebnisse ist mir im- 
mer alles gewesen; das Erfinden aus der Luft war nie meine Sache: ich 
habe die Welt stets fiir genialer gehalten, als mein Genie.””!” In fact, it 
seems certain to him that the gift of invention, far from being properly 
considered a criterion of the professional writer, is an inferior gift, often 
considered as almost unworthy by the best writers and certainly dis- 
pensed with without regret.'”’ ‘““Nicht von Euch ist die Rede,” he replies 
with some ardor to those who felt themselves unflatteringly portrayed 
in Buddenbrooks, “gar niemals, seid des nun getréstet, sondern von mir, 
von mir... Noch immer male ich Mannerchen . . . und gar niemanden 
stellen sie vor, wenn nicht mich selber.’”!7* And somewhat impatiently 
he later cries, in answer to the professional critics, who ignorantly ob- 
jected to the subject-matter of his K dnigliche Hoheit: 


Gerade, als ob ich es je mit einem anderen ‘Stoff’ zu tun gehabt hitte, als mit 
meinem eigenen Leben. Wer ist ein Dichter? Der, dessen Leben symbolisch ist. 
In mir lebt der Glaube, dass ich nur von mir zu erzihlen brauche, um auch der 
Zeit, der Allgemeinheit die Zunge zu lésen.!"9 


So in his other stories, similarly autobiographical, Mann would make 
his life a symbol. In all his creative work, Mann is consistently concerned 
with himself; in Hanno Buddenbrook, the boy, Tonio Kréger, the young 
man, Gustav Aschenbach, the older writer, fighting against his fate with 
such heroic resistance. He produces, as I earlier pointed out, “‘a series 
of interrelated works, which are, as it were, various masks for the same 
thought, different variations on the same theme.’”*® The study Die 
Hungernden, becomes the short-story Tonio Kréger, the sanatorium of 
the short-story Tristan, becomes the scene of the long novel Der Zauber- 
berg, the motif of the little prelude Gladius Dei, is expanded into the 


1% RA., 16. 178 Tbid., 17. 
176 RA., 337. 179 Tbid., 347. 
177 Tbid., 6. 180 Burkhard, op. cit., 565. 
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Arthur Burkhard 913 
contrapuntal style and grand manner of Fiorenza. Like his two contem- 
poraries Wedekind and Hauptmann, Thomas Mann returns again and 
again to the same theme and problem, which is, in his case, himself and 
the problem of his own life and art. 

His critical work reveals the same concern. Like all persons, he is at- 
tracted to authors and works that portray problems and characters with 
which he is personally able to identify himself. He finds, for example, as I 
earlier briefly indicated, Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl, ‘a portrayal of the 
apparently enviable existence of a man, seemingly favored by fortune, 
but who is in reality miserable within, since he is left alone with his sad 
secret that he has no shadow.’’*! Mann would have us believe that 
Chamisso reveals himself in this marked man Peter Schlemihl, and that 
the whole book is “nichts als eine tief erlebte Schilderung der Leiden 
eines Gezeichneten und Ausgeschlossenen,””!* that Chamisso, like him, 
knew “die Qualen der jugendlich problematischen Existenz, die, ohne 
regelrechte Laufbahn und ohne regelrechte Zukunft, sich nicht auszu- 
weisen vermag und mit wundem Ichgefiihl iiberall Hohn und Verach- 
tung spiirt, besonders von seiten der Dicken, Soliden, ‘die selbst einen 
breiten Schatten werfen’.’’!* Schlemihl is to him a symbol of Chamisso 
and of himself and he feels like drawing the following general conclusion 
about self-revelatory authors, whose autobiographical works mai.e pub- 
lic spectacles of their private sufferings: “‘Dichter, die sich selbst geben, 
wollen im Grunde, dass man sie erkenne; denn nicht sowohl um den 
Ruhm ihres Werkes ist es ihnen zu tun, als vielmehr um den Ruhm ihres 
Lebens und Leidens.’”™™ 

This is a general reflection of an author, never ashamed of exhibiting 
his suffering, who boasts that he has never been afraid to show himself,'® 
and who is always, in one garb or other, prince or clown, half-breed or 
hunchback, criminal or poet, as we have seen, the hero of his own stories. 
Like Detlev Spinell, Thomas Mann could write of himself: “Ich bin ge- 
wohnt, diesem Drange zu weichen, der mich zwingt, in unvergesslich und 
flammend richtig an ihrem Platze stehenden Worten meine Erlebnisse 
zu denen der Welt zu machen.” Like him, he could continue and say: 
“Tch will nichts, als sagen, was war und ist, ich erzihle lediglich eine 
Geschichte.” This one story, which Thomas Mann tells, Detlev Spinell 


181 Thid., cf. also, RA., 217, “die Schilderung einer scheinbar bevorzugten und beneidens- 
werten, aber romantisch elenden, innerlich mit einem diistern Geheimnis einsamen Exis- 
tenz.” 

18 RA., 225. 

183 Thid., 224. 
1M Jbid., 222. In fact he calls Tonio Kriger the good brother of Schlemihl, Bet., 62. 
18 Bet., Vorrede, xx. “Nie fiirchtete ich, mich zu zeigen.” 
188 Nov., 1, 359. 
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sums up, in another connection, in a single sentence: ‘Weil es nicht 
selten geschieht, dass ein Geschlecht mit praktischen, biirgerlichen und 
trockenen Traditionen sich gegen das Ende seiner Tage noch einmal 
durch die Kunst verklart.”!*? 

For “Thomas Mann’s Appraisal of the Poet” is an appraisal of him- 
self. The type of poet whose problem his prose works attempt to portray 
is the type which he himself represents. This poet is presented by Thomas 
Mann, as we have seen and as we may now compactly sum up, as a man 
whose bourgeois traits, inherited from his Nordic father, are at war with 
artistic tendencies derived from his Southern mother. This mixture of 
“Birger” and “‘Kiinstler’” makes him yearn for ordinary life with the 
jealous longing and hungry desire of the extraordinary outsider and 
makes him, at the same time, look with the suspicion of the respectable 
member of the community on himself and artists like him, who appear as 
disreputable outcasts from society. As the tired heir of an old family and 
an old culture, he is forced to fight against physical frailty, but he fights 
with a stubborn resistance and resolute moral will which enables him to 
wrest masterpieces from the muse, in spite of the difficulty of the task. 
And, finally, his ardent spirit triumphs over baser matter, to transform 
a frail weakling into a glorious hero, who, though physically inferior, has 
nevertheless, in compensating his inferiority by performance and ac- 
complishment, won the laurel wreath of victory. 

If we may thus sum up the type of poet, portrayed in Mann’s auto- 
biographical prose works, which we have now Sufficiently well revealed 
as a “Dichtung” made up of “Ironie, Selbstzucht und Befreiung,” we 
may, for the sake of completeness of such a summary, repeat that be- 
cause Thomas Mann is a “Kiinstler” he has such deep-felt understanding 
of the writer’s problem, because he feels himself still a “Biirger” he 
makes such an ironical appraisal of the artist’s aberrations. 

There is, however, still another conflict revealed in his work, no less 
important than the conflict between “Biirger” and “Kiinstler” and in 
some ways parallel to it, namely, the conflict raging in the breast of his 
heroes, whether they should show allegiance to the Germanic North or 
the Romance South, a contrast and conflict alive in the souls of all Ger- 
man individuals from time immemorial, more particularly in the family 
of Thomas Mann, made up of these two elements.'** 


In Deutschlands Seele, [says Thomas Mann] werden die geistigen Gegensitze 
Europas ausgetragen ... Und wenn ich die deutsche Seele sage, so meine ich 
nicht nur im grossen die Seele der Nation, sondern ich meine im einzelnen die 


187 Nop., 1, 337. 
188 Heinrich Mann, the older brother of Thomas, reveals as a writer the same allegiance 
to the South and West that Thomas Mann does to the North and East. 
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Seele, den Kopf, das Herz des deutschen Individuums: ich meine auch sogar mich 
selbst.18° 


This conflict and compromise between Northern and Southern cul- 
tural influences, which is so characteristic of the Germans that I have 
recently elsewhere sought to establish it as one of the distinctive traits of 
German art and culture,’®° troubles to an unusual degree Thomas Mann 
and the heroes of his works, which he is always ready to assert are char- 
acteristically German, perhaps on this very account. In this conflict be- 
tween these two cultures, which is waged in the breast and brain of the 
German individual, of Thomas Mann, a characteristic German in this re- 
spect, and which is debated in the hearts of his heroes and in his works, 
Thomas Mann makes admission of definite allegiance, as I have deemed 
it necessary and worth while to stress,'*! to North and East (Scandin- 
avia and Russia) rather than to South and West (France and Italy). 

Although Mann would like to be considered European and cosmo- 
politan, feeling himself, as he says, a son and servant of the European 
novel,'” and writing the Zauberberg which has the ambition, he admits, 
to be a European book,’ he states that his most fortunate and fruitful 
contacts with the cosmopolitan spirit have been essentially German, 
that both his cosmopolitan and European cultural expression have been 
the works of German authors, Goethe, Lichtenberg, Schopenhauer, 


Nietzsche, and Wagner.’ The three last he mentions again as the foun- 
dation of his intellectual and artistic culture,'® from Nietzsche indeed 


189 Havenstein, op. ¢cit., 284. 

190 The German Quarterly, 1 (1929), 128. 

it PMLA, xxiv (1929), 310-313, also PMLA, xtv (1930), 615; cf. also C. D. Marcus, 
“Thomas Mann und das Nordische.”’ Deutsch-nordisch. Jahrb. 1930, pp. 88-103. 

192 “Tch habe eine Lanze gebrochen fiir den europdischen Roman, als dessen Sohn und 
Diener ich mich fiihle.” RA., 64. 

193 “| |. dieses Buch, das den Ehrgeiz besitzt, ein europiisches Buch zu sein.” Bem., 272. 

1% Bem., 282. 

195 “Tie drei Namen, die ich zu nennen habe, wenn ich mich nach den Fundamenten 
meiner geistig-kiinstlerischen Bildung frage, diese Namen fiir ein Dreigestirn ewig ver- 
bundener Geister, das michtig leuchtend am deutschen Himmel hervortritt—sie bezeich- 
nen nicht intim deutsche, sondern europiische Ereignisse: Schopenhauer, Nietzsche und 
Wagner.” Bet., 37; cf. also Bet., 46, the chapter in Helbing, op. cit., “Das Dreigestirn iiber 
Thomas Mann,” the work of Jacob on Mann and Nietzsche, the recent article by Anna 
Jacobson, “Das Richard Wagner-Erlebnis Thomas Manns,” Germanic Review v (1930), 
166-179. 

The influence of Schopenhauer’s conception of genius, Nietzsche’s criticism of the artist 
and artistry, and Wagner’s position, not as dramatist, composer, or composer of music- 
drama, but “als Kiinstler iiberhaupt, als der moderne Kiinstler par excellence, wie Nietz- 
sches Kritik mich gewéhnt hatte, ihn zu sehen” on Thomas Mann’s views, as represented 
above, I can here merely mention with a reference (Bet., 40, 47), reserving detailed treat- 
ment of this important subject for a later article. 
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he cites the well-known line, “die ethische Luft, der faustische Duft, 
Kreuz, Tod und Gruft” which has become the symbol for his whole 
world “eine nordisch-moralisch-protestantische, id est deutsche... 
Welt ’' His Tonio Kroger he calls a late fruit of German Romanticism, 
in fact he considers it an answer to the question “‘inwiefern ich deutsch 
sei ”!*? His Buddenbrooks, too, he describes as a very German work, in 
terms that tell the tremendous contrast between the German world to 
which it belongs and the Latin world of which it is so little a part “Bud- 
denbrooks ist gewiss ein sehr deutsches Buch . . . deutsch vor allem im 
formalen Sinn ... Es ist geworden, nicht gemacht, gewachsen, nicht 
geformt ... kein ebenmissiges Kunstwerk, sondern Leben . . . Gotik, 
nicht Renaissance.’’% 

In view of all these facts, Thomas Mann considers himself a typically 
German writer, and because of them I have not hesitated to select his 
most eminently revelatory short-story Tonio Kréger as a characteristic 
work of the Germany of its time’®® and its author, Thomas Mann, as the 
representative living writer of German prose.?” 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 

Harvard University 


19% Bet., 572. 

197 Thid., 62. 

198 Thid., 58-59. 

199 Cf. supra, footnote 18. 

200 Since this manuscript was completed, Thomas Mann’s “Lebensabriss,”’ published in 
Die Neue Rundschau, (xxxx1 Jahrgang der freien Biihne, Sechstes Heft, Juni 1930, pp. 
732-769), has afforded encouraging confirmation of many of my arguments. Cf., e.g., ‘die 
Geschichte, die noch heute vielleicht von allem, was ich schrieb, meinem Herzen am niach- 
sten steht und noch immer von jungen Leuten geliebt wird, den ‘Tonio Kroeger,’ ” p. 745, 
with supra, footnotes 17 and 18; “Die erste kiinstlerische Frucht meines jungen Ehestandes 
aber war der Roman ‘Kénigliche Hoheit,’ und er trigt die Merkmale seiner Entstehungs- 
zeit,” p. 748, with supra, footnotes 168 to 170 and the text corresponding; In Felix Krull 
“handelte [es] sich natiirlich um eine neue Wendung des Kunst- und Kiinstlermotivs, um 
die Psychologie der unwirklich-illusioniiren Existenzform,” p. 751, with supra, footnotes 
42 to 49 and the text corresponding. His characterization of Tonio Kréger and Tod in 
Venedig as “die nordische Jiinglingsnovelle” and “die venezianische Untergangsgeschichte,” 
p- 762, is strikingly similar to my phrases, comparing the two; so, too, is his summary of his 
Betrachtungen as “‘jene Generalrevision meiner Grundlage, das miihsame Gewissenswerk,” 
p. 754. He makes outspoken statement, p. 753, of the autobiographical character of his 
stories, as set forth by me, finally by referring to “Buddenbrooks, geplant nach Kielland- 
schem Muster,” p. 752, he stresses once more the Scandinavian models for this novel, to 
which I called attention in two earlier articles. Cf. supra, note 191. The “Lebensabriss” 
has recently appeared in English translation as “A Sketch of My Life” by Thomas Mann, 
pub. by Harrison, Paris, 1930. 
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XLIX 


IST CLARA VIEBIG KONSEQUENTE NATURALISTIN? 


ANS NAUMANN gibt in seiner Deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart 
(1923) folgende Darstellung von Clara Viebigs Kunst: 


Naturalismus wie Heimatkunst, peinlichst genaue Gegenstandsmalerei, sozialen 
wie psychologischen Realismus, all dies beherrscht diese verspatete, aber konse- 
quent gebliebene und bedeutendste Naturalistin in ganz ausserordentlichem 
Mass. 


Er sieht das Neue und Besondere ihrer Leistung darin, 


dass sie im Roman das Moment entwickelte, das sie bei Zola vielgeiibt vorfand, 
und das Hauptmann acht Jahre zuvor im Drama entwickelt hatte: die Verwen- 
dung von Massen, Massenvorgang und Massenpsychologie. 


Er fasst seine Kritik schliesslich dahin zusammen, der Mensch erscheine 
im Lichte dieser Kunst naturwissenschaftlich begrenzt und sei, bei der 
Ausschaltung jedes geistigen und ideellen Prinzips, wie ein Tier empfun- 
den: 


Natur und nichts anderes wird hier gegeben; nicht Wandlungen oder Erlésungen 
der Seele erfolgen hier durch den Geist, sondern Entspannungen der Nerven 
durch die Erfiillung der natiirlichen Instinkte. 


Naumanns Darstellung (wie die vieler anderer) griindet sich im wesent- 
lichen auf etwa ein Jahrzehnt in Clara Viebigs Schaffen: Es reicht von 
den Kindern der Eifel, ihren ersten bedeutenden Novellen, die 1897 er- 
schienen, bis zu dem Roman Die vor den Toren vom Jahre 1910. Unter 
den Werken dieser Jahre werden von allen Kritikern hervorgehoben der 
Roman Das tégliche Brot (1900), der Berliner Dienstboten-Roman, und 
vor allem Das Weiberdorf (1900), eine Erzihlung aus der Eifel, die bei 
ihrem Erscheinen durch Thema und Darstellungsweise grosses Aufse- 
hen machte und vielfachen Widerspruch erfuhr. Das Erscheinen des 
Weiberdorfes fiel gerade in die Zeitwende, wo sich die ersten stiirmischen 
Wellen der naturalistischen Sturm- und Drang-Periode bereits geglittet 
hatten, der Naturalismus als Dogma fast iiberwunden war und eine neue 
Einstellung zur Kunst—die Neuromantik—sich schon deutlich bemerk- 
bar machte. 

Clara Viebig selbst macht kein Hehl aus dem entscheidenden Einfluss, 
den Zolas Schaffen auf sie ausgeiibt hat. In einer kurzen autobiogra- 
phischen Skizze, die am 17. Juli 1930, zu ihrem 70. Geburtstag, erschien, 
schildert sie ihren Werdegang als Schriftstellerin. Sie ist erst verhalt- 
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nismissig spit zum Schreiben gekommen—sie war schon Mitte der 
Dreissig—und ihre ersten Versuche waren “‘Mirchen auf den Pfaden 
Andersens gepfliickt.” 


Noch Jahre hindurch [so schreibt sie selbst] kroch ich am Boden, konventio- 
nelle kleine Saichelchen schreibend, bis zu jenem Augenblick, wo mir ein wohl- 
meinender dlterer Freund den ersten Roman Zolas Germinal in die Hand gab. 
Von diesem Tage an waren meine Augen aufgetan fiir das wirkliche Leben, die 
natiirlichen schépferischen Quellen meines Talents erschlossen sich, und ich 
schrieb meine erste Novelle: “Die Schuldige,”’ die in dem Buch Kinder der Eifel 
noch heute lebendig ist und unter dem Titel “Barbara Holzer” mein erstes 
Biihnenstiick wurde. 

Seit jener Zeit bin ich als maturalistische Schriftstellerin, als Zola-Schiilerin 
abgestempelt. Und wenn ich auch in all den Jahren viele, viele Werke schrieb, 
die zwar den lebenswahren Realismus niemals verleugnen, und wenn ich mich 
auch niemals in meiner Natur nicht entsprechende, romantische, oder irgend 
einer andern Zeitmode entgegenkommende Experimente eingelassen habe, so 
bin ich doch im Laufe meiner Entwicklung weit abgeriickt von dem einseitigen 
Dogmatismus Zolaischer Prinzipien und habe versucht, mit mehr oder weniger 
Gliick jedem Stoff, der sich mir zur Gestaltung aufdringte, die Form und die 
Stimmung zu geben, die ihm angemessen sind. So glaube ich zum Beispiel in dem 
Roman Vom Miiller-Hannes, der viele Jahre nach dem gewiss den Zolaischen 
Naturalismus nicht verleugnenden Weiberdorf erschien und auch im Milieu der 
Eifelbauern spielt, den Realismus iibergoldet zu haben mit jener volksliedhaften 
Stimmung der Brunnen, die verschlafen rauschen in der linden Sommernacht . . . 


Zwei Punkte in diesen autobiographischen Angaben Clara Viebigs in- 
teressieren uns hier besonders: Ihre Stellungnahme gegen den, wie sie 
sich ausdriickt, “einseitigen Dogmatismus Zolas” und ihr Verhaltnis zur 
Romantik. Es ist nicht ohne weiteres klar, was sie unter den “‘romanti- 
schen Experimenten”’ versteht, die ihrer Natur nicht “entsprichen.” Der 
Schlussatz der oben zitierten Stelle ist geradezu bedenklich “‘roman- 
tisch” im volkstiimlichen Sinne. Weit schwerer aber fillt ins Gewicht, 
dass sich in fast allen ihren Werken romantische Ziige finden, bald dem 
Inhalt, bald der Darstellungsweise nach, die in starkem, direktem Kon- 
trast zu den vorherrschenden naturalistischen Tendenzen stehen. Gerade 
in den Romanen und Novellen, die die Dichterin unter dem Einfluss 
Zolas geschrieben haben will, lassen sich solche Kontraste nachweisen. 

Das Thema der obenerwihnten Novelle “Die Schuldige’”’ (1897) ist 
zum Beispiel typisch naturalistisch: Der Mann zwischen zwei Frauen, 
der sich zu der einen in sinnlicher Leidenschaft hingezogen fiihlt, sie 
aber trotzdem ihrer Armut wegen verachtet, wihrend er die andere als 
reiche Braut begehrt. Es ist ein Motiv, das in Dorfgeschichten hiaufig 
wiederkehrt und durchweg als Beweis der materiellen Gesinnung des 
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Bauern naturalistisch ausgewertet wird. In dieser Novelle aber steht 
dem naturalistischen Teil ein typisch romantisches Motiv gegeniiber: 
die verlassene Geliebte, die sich gleich der heiligen Genoveva mit ihrem 
Kinde in die Einsamkeit des Waldes zuriickzieht und, ihrem Liebhaber 
treu, in einer Héhle lebt. Der Ausgang der Novelle ist eine eigentiim- 
liche Mischung beider Elemente: Das Madchen erfihrt schliesslich die 
Untreue des Geliebten, sie tétet ihn in naturalistischer Weise—mit einem 
Kiichenmesser. In der Beschreibung, wie sie dann endlich in der Genove- 
vahéhle entdeckt und gefangen genommen wird, mischen sich roman- 
tisches Grauen vor der Besonderheit des Ortes und dem Elend ihres 
Schicksals mit rein naturalistischer Schilderung der Gefangennahme und 
Abfiihrung. 

Diesem Nebeneinander von naturalistischen und romantischen Mo- 
tiven entspricht auch ein Nebeneinander entgegengesetzter Stilarten: 
Realistisch-naturalistische Zeichnung der Handlung und des Gegen- 
staindlichen wechselt ab mit romantischer Stimmungsmalerei. Da es mir 
hier vor allem darauf ankommt, das romantische Element im Schaffen 
der—anerkannten—Naturalistin zu beweisen, gebe ich zuerst ein Bei- 
spiel romantischer Schilderung aus der Novelle “Die Schuldige’’: 


Droben im Wald bei der Genovevahdhle spukte es. Das ganze Dorf wusste es, 
seit Wochen ging’s dorten um .. . die Dorfbuben, die den Wald durchstreiften, 
hatten droben ein seltsames Singen gehért; dazwischen klang’s wie Weinen einer 
Kinderstimme. Die stille Sommerluft trug die wunderbaren Laute an ihr Ohr, 
lauschend standen sie. Horch, wieder das Singen! Oder rauschten die Biische nur 
so, oder murmelte der Quell, der den Hang hinunterplatscherte? Leise, gedimpft, 
wie aus der Tiefe der Erde kamen die Klange!... Zitternd vor Angst und 
Neugier schlichen die Buben niher—da—da—hinter dem Buschwerk, das wie 
ein schiitzender Wall den kleinen Plan umfing, an der Quelle, die dem Sandstein- 
gekliift entsprang, sah man sie stehen, die Genoveva! Die Heilige! . . . Sie stand 
im Eingang der Hoéhle, hinter ihr gihnte das Dunkel, um ihr Haupt woben die 
Sonnenstrahlen; gleich einem Mantel von gesponnenem Gold floss das Haar um 
ihre Schultern—und nun hob sie das Gesicht, ein iiberirdischer Glanz ging von 
ihm aus, das Gras zu Fiissen neigte sich, himmlisches Wehen sauselte durch die 
Baume, ein Hall und Ténen ging durch die Luft. . . . 


Die Novelle ‘Die Schuldige” ist die friiheste von Viebigs anerkannten 
Dichtungen. Man kénnte demnach annehmen, dass sich in ihr die Ander- 
sensche Mirchenstimmung ihrer ersten Versuche mit ihrer neuen natu- 
ralistischen Einstellung verbinde, weil die Verfasserin die neue Technik 
noch unbeholfen gebraucht und sich iiber die Ziele ihres Schaffens noch 
nicht im klaren ist. Dieser Einwurf aber lisst sich leicht widerlegen: 
Je meisterlicher Clara Viebig die Technik beherrschen lernt, je geschick- 
ter sie ihre Dichtungen aufbaut und ihre Motive ineinander verwebt, 
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umso unlislicher verbinden sich Naturalistisches und Romantisches in 
ihrem Werk. Die Gegensitze spitzen sich zu: das Naturalistische wird 
krasser, individueller, das Romantische feiner, origineller, in der Auswahl 
der Motive wie im Stil, die Ueberginge vom einen zum andern werden 
interessanter, bald bewusst betont, bald geschickt und unauffillig ver- 
borgen. Ich fiihre zunaichst zwei Beispiele aus spiteren Werken an, wo 
das Motiv selbst Trager des romantischen Gehaltes ist: 

In dem Roman, Die Wacht am Rheis (1902), nimmt sich der Wacht- 
meister aus verletztem Ehrgefiihl das Leben: sein Sohn beteiligt sich an 
den Unruhen von 1848, der Vater, der streng kénigstreue, alte Soldat, 
trifft mit ihm an den Barrikaden zusammen. Er sollte auf den Jungen 
schiessen, schiesst aber nicht, als er den Sohn erkennt. Das Gefiihl, im 
Dienste des Kénigs versagt zu haben, die Schande, einen solchen Sohn 
zu besitzen, treiben ihn dazu, sich selber zu erschiessen. Selbstmord aus 
Ehrverlust ist ein Motiv, das in der Literatur hiufig behandelt worden 
ist. Es gehért in den Ehrenkodex des Offiziersstandes. Von dem seelischen 
Selbstmordversuch Tellheims bis zum Schlaganfall des alten Obersten in 
Sudermanns Heimat ist es bald mit heimlicher Ironie, bald mit ehrlicher 
Bewunderung und tragischem Pathos oder auch als kurioses Phinomen 
rein sachlich behandelt worden. Als traditionelle ‘‘mannliche Haltung”’ 
der oberen Klassen entbehrt es gewiss jedes romantischen Gehalts. Aber 
auch die Romantik bietet ein wohlbekanntes Beispiel eines Selbstmords 
aus Ehrverlust, der in der Anlage des Motivs dem Viebigschen Falle 
merkwiirdig ahnlich ist—ich meine den Selbstmord des ‘‘braven Kaspar” 
in Brentanos Novelle Vom braven Kasperl und schinen Annerl. Auch da, 
wie bei Clara Viebig, ist es ein Soldat, aber kein Offizier, ein Mann aus 
dem Volk, der sich das Leben nimmt, weil einer seiner Angehérigen etwas 
—nach seiner Meinung—Ehriloses getan hat. Gedankengiinge solcher Art 
dem Mann aus dem Volk zuzuschreiben, ist der naturalistischen Tradi- 
tion direkt entgegengesetzt und mutet unbedingt romantisch an. 

In dem Roman Das schlafende Heer (1904) finden wir ein anderes 
romantisches Motiv: Die zerstérte Herrschaft der Polen in den einst 
polnischen Gebieten des (friiheren) deutschen Ostens, die Hoffnung auf 
eine Wiederkehr des alten Glanzes in den Herzen der Polen ist das Thema. 
Es driickt sich aus in den Visionen des alten polnischen Schifers, der 
darauf wartet, dass das “schlafende Heer” im Berge aufwacht und den 
Sieg fiir Polen gewinnt. Das alte Sagenmotiv des in Schlaf versenkten 
Kaisers, der versunkenen Stadt, des verzauberten Schatzes—in was fiir 
Variationen es immer erscheinen mag—gibt hier den farbigen Hintergrund 
der Dichtung. Das Ganze gewinnt dadurch eine zweifellos romantische 
Grundstimmung. 
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Schliesslich als drittes Beispiel eine Stelle aus der Novelle ‘““Der Ge- 
fangene”’ in dem Bandchen Franzosenzeit (1925?), wo romantische und 
naturalistische Schilderung desselben Tatbestandes unmittelbar neben- 
einander stehen: 

Ein franzésischer Kriegsgefangener, der einem Eifelbauern zur Feld- 
arbeit zugeteilt worden ist, liegt in der ersten Nacht schlaflos in seiner 
Kammer. Es ist Walpurgisnacht. Er horcht auf das Treiben der Ele- 
mente draussen und fiirchtet sich: 


Der Wind des nachtlichen Berglands heulte seine Melodie, immer dieselbe Klage: 
“Verlassen, verlassen.” ... Wie das pfiff, wie das heulte, an seiner Bretterwand 
riittelte! Schaudernd kniff er die Augen zu und presste die Hinde gegen die 
Ohren. Aber er hérte doch alles; er hérte noch mehr. Ein schriller Pfiff ténte 
plétzlich—war das ein Signal?—und dann begann ein jammerndes Weinen, ein 
Klagen wie von Kindern, die man verlassen hat... er musste lauschen, ob- 
gleich er lieber nichts héren wollte. Jammerten Menschen so oder Tiere? Und 
dann begann eine Eule: “Hui, huuu!” Es klang schauerlich. Und das ging immer 
weiter so. In die Nacht kam noch keine Ruhe; sie wanderte auf schlurfenden Soh- 
len um den Holzstall, sie tastete an den Wanden hinauf und hinab, sie langte 
durch die Spalten der Bretter und pustete ihren Atem durch jedes Astloch. Es 
knisterte, es knackte, es pfiff, es posaunte, es raschelte und rieselte, es klopfte und 
krachte, es tastete und tappte—o weh, die grausame Nacht war hereingekom- 
men, Nacht und Einsamkeit! Sie legten sich dem Gefangenen auf die Brust, sie 
schlangen ihre Arme um seinen Hals, sie wollten ihn erwiirgen. Mit einem hei- 
seren Schrei fuhr er empor... 


An ihrem Kammerfenster steht die Tochter des Bauern und horcht 
gleichfalls auf das Treiben in der Nacht: 


Draussen jammerte etwas, es klang wie kligliches Weinen. Taten das Katzen? 
Nein, es waren Marder, die paarten sich im Gestein hinterm Haus. Wenn sie auf 
Raub ausgingen, sich hier nach dem Hiihnerstall schlichen, dann waren sie nicht 
so laut. Mussten die hitzig sein, jetzt bissen sie sich wohl gar! Sie lachte in sich 
hinein. Wenn einer das hérte, der nicht wusste, was das war, so konnte er sich 
erschrecken. 


Ueber die Erzihlung Vom Miiller-Hannes (1903), die drei Jahre nach 
dem Weiberdorf und dem Téglichen Brot, ihren ausgesprochen naturali- 
stischen Werken, erschien, sagt Viebig selbst, dass sieden Realismus darin 
stimmungshaft “‘iibergoldet” habe. Diese dichterische Verklirung des 
Alltags bedeutet eine Abkehr vom Naturalismus Zolaischer Prigung, an- 
dererseits aber ein Zuriickgehen auf den poetischen Realismus friiherer 
Zeit. Clara Viebig macht hier den Versuch einer synthetischen Verbin- 
dung von Realismus und Romantik, einen Versuch, der an die Kunst 
Gottfried Kellers, Conrad Ferdinand Meyers oder der Ebner-Eschenbach 
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erinnert. Die Synthese, die wir in den Werken der erwahnten Meister fin- 
den, ist ihr aber nicht véllig gelungen. Romantische Landschaftsschil- 
derungen, Naturbelebung durch allerhand Spuk, eingestreute Volkslie- 
der sollen fiir “Stimmung’’ sorgen und stehen unvermittelt neben der 
harten, naturalistisch gesehenen Zeichnung der Charaktere und der 
Handlung. Nur der Ausgang der Dichtung hat etwas von der schicksal- 
versihnenden, wahrhaft ‘‘iibergoldenden”’ Heiterkeit Gottfried Kellers: 
Wie der alte, vollkommen verarmte und erblindete Miiller-Hannes sei- 
nem reichen, ehemaligen Widersacher begegnet und entdeckt, dass er 
trotz seiner Armut in der sorgenden Liebe seines Kindes und der eigenen 
Anspruchslosigkeit viel gliicklicher ist als der arrogante Reiche mit sei- 
nem liederlichen Sohn. Hier hilt sich auch die Sprache ebenmissig auf 
der Héhe objektiver und doch persénlich gestalteter Darstellung. 

In Viebigs spiteren Werken verbinden sich naturalistische und sub- 
jektiv-romantische Behandlung eines Motivs oft bis zu dem Grade, dass 
ein eigentiimlich flimmernder Stil entsteht, ein Hin und Her, ein Ver- 
schieben der Akzente, der manchmal an Heine erinnert, wenn auch der 
bewusste Sarkasmus H>" «3 nicht dahinter steht. Ich gebe ein Beispiel 
aus dem schon erwahnten Roman Das schlafende Heer: 


Zwischen den geborstenen Steinplatten der Treppe und im hohen Grase der 
verwilderten Parkwiese schirpten Hunderte von Grillen; unausgesetzt, gleich 
melodielosem Saitenschwirren, klang ihr Gezirp, ohne Tonfiille, ohne Poesie, und 
doch war etwas Gleiches darin wie im Lied der Nachtigallen. 

Der Nachtigallen hatte es viele gegeben im Seminargarten zur Friihlingszeit, 
und der junge Gorka hatte oft gestanden im weichen Dunkel, damals so wie heute 
hier. Hérten die anderen Seminaristen denn nicht die Nachtigallen? Sie hatten es 
nie gesagt. 

In Ch... gab’s keine Nachtigallen; in den beiden Friihjahren, die der Vikar 
nun schon hier erlebt, hatte nie eine ihren schluchzenden Schrei erhoben. Man 
hielt ein Katzenrudel, denn aus dem Wallgraben, der den Park umschloss, stiegen 
Ratten, zernagten die Portieren und Fenstergardinen im grossen Essaal zu 
ebener Erde. 

Aber jetzt—horch! Durch die zwei Reihen der uralten Hainbuchen, die sich 
wie ein dichtes Dach iiber den Wallgang diesseits des Grabens wélbten, fuhr ein 
halb erschrockener, halb jauchzender Madchenschrei. Aha, da badeten wieder 
die Hofmigde im Wallgraben! Und die Knechte kamen ihnen dabei iiber den 
Hals! 

Wenn die Nichte so schwiil sind und der Erntestaub so brennend, dann heben 
sich die Leiber, die behend Rock und Hemd abgestreift, wie weisse Statuen jen- 
seits vom dunklen Grabenrain; leuchtend glinzen sie heriiber zu der einsamen 
Buche, die ganz verborgen steht unter den tiefhingenden Buchenisten. 

Das Baden im Wallgraben war dem Gesinde verboten—ob man es anzeigte? 
Lieber nein! Der Inspektor war gleich grob, schlug darauf los mit der Lederge- 
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schwianzten oder zog Strafgeld vom Lohn ab. Und wusch das etwa die Seele rein, 
die eine Verfehlung auf sich geladen?! 


Schritt fiir Schritt laisst sich hier der Kampf der beiden Tendenzen ver- 
folgen: Die Nachtigallen mit ihrem schluchzenden Schrei—die Ratten, 
die Portieren und Gardinen zernagen. Die Buchenlaube, die verborgene 
Bank und der heimliche Lauscher, die statuengleichen Leiber der baden- 
den Miadchen—aber es sind nur Hofmiigde, die baden; die Knechte 
kommen ihnen iiber den Hals (!), und der Inspektor schligt sie mit der 
Ledergeschwinzten (!). 

Noch stirker sind die Kontraste, die sich doch zu einer schillernden 
Einheit verschlingen, in dem Eifelroman Das Kreuz im Venn (1908). Ich 
zitiere eine Stelle: 


In tiefer Andacht neigte sich die Gemeinde. Der Pastor, trotz seiner Siebenzig 
noch im Amt, hielt das Staffelgebet. Und Confiteor und Introitus folgten. Die 
hohe Wélbung verschluckte die lateinischen Worte; die hohle Stimme des greisen 
Priesters am Altar und die niselnde des ihm antwortenden Dieners vom Chor 
gaben ein immerwiahrendes Echo. Man konnte nicht viel verstehen. Aber der 
Weihrauch duftete, die Chorknaben knieten, die ewige Lampe ergoss blutrot 
dimmernden Schein auf den Leib des Erlisers, der lebensgross, in natiirlichen 
Farben angemalt, der Gottesmutter im Schosse ruhte. 

Das Sonnenlicht war draussen geblieben; durch die bunten Scheiben brach 
nur ein einziger Strahl herein. Wie eine goldene Leiter, auf der Millionen von 
flimmernden Sternchen auf und nieder tanzten, leitete er hin zur Monstranz, die 
auf dem weissgedeckten Altar erstrahlte. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo! 

Kein Riuspern war mehr hérbar, kein Scharren mit den Fiissen. Alles lag auf 
den Knieen. Das war wie ein reifes Ahrenfeld, das lautlos fallt in dichten Schwa- 
den. 

Trotz der kellerigen Kiihle des hohen Gewélbes ward es schwiil. Hunderte 
schwitzten in emsiger Andacht; Manner und Weiber und Kinder dazu. Das ganze 
Dorf war hier versammelt; nur die Gichtbriichigen fehlten, und die Uralten, die 
nicht mehr vom Bette aufkonnten, die Wéchnerinnen und die ganz kleinen Kin- 
der. Es roch nach Seife, nach der Pomade der glattgestrihlten Képfe, nach den 
Sonntagskleidern, die man nur einmal vorholte in acht Tagen aus dem alten 
wurmstichigen, nie geliifteten Schrank, der das Beste verwahrte; nach der 
Tiinche der Wande, deren neuer Bewurf noch nicht vdéllig getrocknet war in 
diesem Friihjahr. Die Luft wurde dick, die Gesichter wurden rot, die Fiisse 
eiskalt. Ein heiliges Schauern zog durch die Seelen, ein Frésteln durch Mark und 
Bein. 

Dominus vobiscum! 
Der Greis am Altar kehrte sich gegen seine Gemeinde, er breitete die Hinde aus 
und schloss sie wieder. 

War Gott nahe?! 
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In der zuletzt zitierten Stelle wird ein Element beriihrt, das sich wie 
ein roter Faden durch Viebigs Dichtungen zieht: der katholisch-mystische 
Zug. In der erwihnten autobiographischen Skizze weist die Dichterin 
selbst auf den Ursprung dieser Vorliebe hin: 


In Trier, unweit der Poort, wie das Rémertor im Volksmund heisst, stand 
meine Wiege; sie schaukelte im Takt der vielen frommen Glocken, die, ein bered- 
tes Zeugnis der uralt eingesessenen siegreichen Kirche, mit machtigen Stimmen 
iiber die Mosel schallen. Dieser Klang hat friih Verstindnis und Liebe zur an- 
deren Konfession dem Herzen des Kindes einzupriigen gewusst. Vater und Mut- 
ter stammen aus streng protestantischen Familien des fernen Ostens. . . . 


Viebigs Werke sind voll von Schilderungen religiéser, meist ausge- 
sprochen katholischer Briuche: Bald sind es Wallfahrten, Prozessionen 
wie die beriihmte Andernacher Springprozession im Kreuz im Venn, 
landliche Gottesdienste, Visionen wie in Absolvo Te, einem Roman aus 
der Ostmark, oder auch das Singen mystisch-religidéser Lieder durch die 
Heilsarmee im Tdglichen Brot. Kirchen und Kirchhéfe sind Schauplitze 
der Handlung, oft unterstiitzt durch passende Naturstimmung. So er- 
friert das vom Vater verstossene Midchen im tiefen Schnee an der 
Kirchtiir (“Am Totenmaar,” Kinder der Eifel), oder der Falschmiinzer 
im Weiberdorf opfert der Kirche einen falschen Taler, wihrend draussen 
ein furchtbares Gewitter wiitet. Auch der Pfarrer selbst wird hiufig zum 
Gegenstand der Betrachtung. So im Miiller-Hannes, wo er so arm ist, 
dass er heimlich Kérbe flicht, um seinen Lebensunterhalt zu verdienen, 
aber dann doch das Fischgericht, auf das er sich so gefreut hat, den noch 
airmeren Kindern vor seinem Fenster schenkt. Es versteht sich von selbst, 
dass gerade dieses Motiv von der weltlichen Armut und dem seelischen 
Reichtum des Pfarrers zu einer Mischung naturalistischer und roman- 
tisch-sentimentaler Elemente reichlich Gelegenheit bietet. 

Aus dem bisher Gesagten ergibt sich unmittelbar das Wesen und der 
Ursprung von Clara Viebigs Romantik: Sie ist durchaus gefiihlsbedingt. 
Mit der alten Romantik beriihrt sie sich in (1) dem Gefiihl fiir die Natur; 
(2) dem Kult der Stimmung; (3) der Vorliebe fiir Sagen, fiir das Geheim- 
nisvolle und Spukhafte, fiir Triume und Visionen; (4) in ihrem mystisch- 
katholischen Zug. In gewissem Sinne kénnte man also bei ihr von einer 
Art “Neuromantik,” einer Fortfiihrung alter romantischer Erscheinun- 
gen sprechen. Aber doch nur sehr bedingt. Denn hinter ihren roman- 
tischen Ziigen steht keine romantisch-kiinstlerische Weltanschauung, die 
doch der alten Romantik und auch den wahren Neuromantikern, wie 
z.B. Ricarda Huch, erst Tiefe und Einheit verleiht. Viebigs Romantik ist 
einesteils rein dusserlich, in den traditionell romantischen Motiven, die 
sie verwertet; andererseits eine unbestimmte, ungeklarte Stimmungs- 
sache. 
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Nun erklart sich auch, was Clara Viebig unter den “romantischen Ex- 
perimenten”’ versteht, die ihrer Natur nicht entspriichen. Damit meint 
sie offenbar prinzipiell neuromantische oder sogar expressionistische 
Bestrebungen: die Neuromantik im Sinne eines von Nietzsche beein- 
flussten Subjektivismus und Individualismus, eines Schénheitskults und 
Aesthetentums, einer Pflege der Formen um der Formen willen. Eben 
weil es Clara Viebig an einer solchen strukturgebenden, prinzipiellen 
Kunstanschauung fehlt, weil sie der Romantik manches, dem Natura- 
lismus anderes absieht, ‘‘um jedem Stoff die passende Form und Stim- 
mung zu geben,”’ wie sie sagt, weil sie sich also vom Stoff und einem 
wechselnden Gefiihl leiten lisst, besteht in ihrem Werk der uniiberwind- 
liche Dualismus zwischen zwei Darstellungsweisen, dem Streben nach 
Objektivitat und dem Streben nach dem Ausdruck persinlicher Gefiihle, 
die man in begrenztem Sinne mit Naturalismus und Romantik be- 
zeichnen kann. 

Der einzige Weg zur Weiterbildung einer Kunst, die wie die Kunst 
Clara Viebigs vom Naturalismus ausgeht, ist der, den seelischen Gehalt 
tiefer und umfassender zur Darstellung zu bringen, den die Naturalisten 
urspriinglich vernachlissigten. Diesen Weg geht der moderne psycho- 
logische Roman. Clara Viebig folgt dieser Richtung nur ein Stiick Wegs. 
Die Menschen ihrer Dichtungen sind seelisch stark begrenzt, die Struk- 
tur ihres Charakters und ihrer Gedankenginge ist einfach. Gerade da- 
durch aber eignen sie sich zu dem, was Viebig in ihren letzten Werken 
erstrebt, und worin sie wirklich eine Art geistiger, wenn nicht kiinstle- 
rischer Synthese von Naturalismus und Romantik geschaffen hat: zum 
Symbol. 

Das Streben, durch die Verwendung eines Gleichnisses, eines Symbols 
auf den geheimeren tieferen Sinn, den geistigen Gehalt eines wirklich- 
keitsgetreu geschilderten Vorgangs hinzuweisen, zeigt sich schon friih, 
schon im Miiller-Hannes. Der Miiller-Hannes ist “‘wie das grosse Rad, 
' das alles treibt: das Herz der Miihle.”” Als dieser Herrenmensch im 
Miillerkittel teils durch das Schicksal, teils durch eigne Schuld allmah- 
lich zugrunde geht, kehrt leitmotivartig dieses Gleichnis immer wieder: 
“Jetzt stand das Herz der Miihle oft still, und wenn es pochte, pochte es 
trige, als habe es selber keine rechte Lust mehr an seinem Gang.’’ Oder: 
“Es war so unendlich still. Das grosse Herz der Miihle pochte nicht. 
Schon lange war es her, dass das gelebt, dass unter seinem Schlag Balken 
und Dielen und Wande bestindig leise gezittert hatten und ein Leben im 
Leblosen war.” 

Wiahrend im M iiller-Hannes das Gleichnis noch Einzelfall bleibt, gele- 
gentliches Stilmittel, das nicht in die Struktur des Ganzen eingebaut ist, 
setzt sich die Verwendung des Symboles schon viel starker in Viebigs 
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Kriegsromanen durch. Schon die Titel Téchter der Hekuba, Das rote Meer 
weisen symbolisch auf den Inhalt hin, und das Einzelgeschehen in den 
Romanen wird immer mehr unter dem Gesichtspunkt seines symbo- 
lischen Wertes behandelt. Am systematischsten kommt diese neue Ein- 
stellung Viebigs in einem ihrer letzten Romane Die Passion (1925) zum 
Ausdruck. In diesem Roman zeigt sich wohl am klarsten, wie weit Clara 
Viebig einerseits noch immer dem Naturalismus verpflichtet ist, wie weit 
sie sich aber andererseits von der naturalistischen Einstellung entfernt 
hat, ja sich gegen diese wendet und nach einer geistigen Interpretation 
des Lebens sucht. 

Die Passion, wie schon der Titel symbolisch andeutet, ist die Lebens- 
und Leidensgeschichte eines unehelichen, durch Vererbung syphilitischen 
Midchens, Eva Witkowski. Eva zerbricht an der Gleichgiiltigkeit, Selbst- 
sucht und Grausamkeit der Menschen, an der Sinnlosigkeit ihres 
Schicksals und geht freiwillig aus dem Leben. Rein stofflich ist dieser 
Roman ein modernes Sittenbild, eine, dem Naturalismus geliufige, 
Anklage gegen die bestehenden gesellschaftlichen Werturteile, gegen kon- 
ventionelle Priiderie und Heuchelei, gegen doppelte Moral. Die darge- 
stellten Vorgiinge enthalten eine unausgesprochene, aber eindringliche 
Forderung nach grisserer Ehrlichkeit und Wahrheit im menschlichen 
Leben. Negativ diussert sich diese Forderung in einer Kritik und in einer 
daraus entspringenden Ablehnung christlich-biirgerlicher Glaubenssitze. 
Auch diese Forderungen und diese Kritik sind dem Naturalismus nichts 
Fremdes, nur spiirt man hier in einem bei Viebig ungewéhnlichen Masse 
geistige Stellungnahme. 

Olga Witkowski, die Mutter Evas, denkt mit Bitterkeit an ihren 
eigenen Vater, der sie—ihres Fehltrittes wegen—aus seinem Hause 
verstiess: 


Ein so frommer Mann, und, war es méglich, ein so harter Mann?! Wie reimte 
sich das zusammen, Kirchen-gehen und dann Nicht-verzeihen-kénnen? 


Olga findet von nun an keinen Trost mehr in der Religion: 


Ihr Glaube an einen barmherzigen Gott war zu stark erschiittert, und nichts 
belebte den mehr. . . . Wenn ihre Gedanken zuriickirrten, in jene Zeit, in der sie 
allabendlich die Hinde gefaltet hatte, lichelte sie bitter: das niitzte ja alles 
nichts, Gebete waren Wiinsche, die sich nie erfiillen. Statt die Hinde zu falten, 
musste man sich mit ihnen wehren. . .. 


Das Kind, dem sie das Leben schenkt, dieses von Geburt verseuchte 
Geschépf, wird zum Symbol der leidenden Menschheit. Kurz vor seiner 
Geburt, einen Tag vor dem Christfest, sieht die Mutter im Traum ein 
Krippenbild und in den Handen Marias das Kindlein: “‘nackt und ohne 
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Strahlenkranz. Und es hob seine Hinde, die hatten Wunden, und seine 
Fiisse waren durchbohrt.”’ Eva ist in der Weihnachtsnacht geboren, ein 
“Christkindchen” in des Wortes tieferer Bedeutung. Schon friih, als 
sich die ersten, noch unverstandenen Anzeichen ihrer Krankheit be- 
merkbar machen, beginnt der Kreuzgang des Kindes. Die Mutter stirbt, 
ehe das Madchen selbst fiir sich sorgen kann, so ist sie ohne Schutz und 
Liebe der Gleichgiiltigkeit und—mit ihrer Krankheit—wachsenden 
Grausamkeit der Menschen preisgegeben. Noch im kindlichen Alter muss 
sie zuerst bei widerwilligen Verwandten, dann bei Fremden dienen. Sie 
wird kérperlich und geistig misshandelt, vereinsamt vollstandig. Nur 
unter den Armen, Erniedrigten, von der Gesellschaft Ausgestossenen und 
Verachteten, deren Vertreter die Dirne Lena Bumbke ist, findet sie 
Verstandnis und Unterstiitzung. Wiederholt kommt sie ins Kranken- 
haus, in die Charité; es ist “die Stitte alles Leidens—ein Golgatha.” 
Noch immer kennt Eva ihre Krankheit nicht; tapfer versucht sie sich 
gegen das unheimliche, grauenhafte Etwas zu wehren, das als Schicksal 
ihr freudloses Leben iiberschattet. Endlich hat sie den Mut, den Arzt zu 
fragen: er sagt ihr die Wahrheit, sie begreift sie in ihrem vollen Umfang. 
Von nun an trigt sie ihr Kreuz mit Bewusstsein. Sie verlangt nicht mehr 
nach Gliick, nach Liebe; sie sucht nur Frieden und eine Statte, wo sie 
durch ihrer Hinde Arbeit leben darf. Sie findet sie nicht. Friiher oder 
spiter erkennen die Menschen den Grund ihrer ratselhaften Krank- 
heitsanfille. Es wird ihnen klargemacht, dass es ein unschuldig erwor- 
benes Leiden ist, dass es nicht ansteckt—trotzdem wenden sich alle mit 
Schrecken von ihr ab. Endlich erlahmt ihre Willenskraft: 


Lang genug war der Weg gewesen, den Eva gegangen, ihr Kreuz auf den Schul- 
tern. Ihre Fiisse, ihre Hinde trugen Wundenmale, das schmerziichste, blutendste 
Mal trug aber ihre Seele. Es war genug jetzt, iibergenug. Sie hatte eine unend- 
liche Sehnsucht ihr Haupt zu neigen. 


Der Tod, den sie endlich freiwillig sucht, bringt ihr Ruhe und Erlésung, 
“himmlische Ruhe, vers6hnenden Frieden. Es war vollbracht.” 

Eva wird zur Trigerin eines Ideals, zur Verkiinderin eines neuen 
Ethos. Gegeniiber dem Schicksal der Dirne, die als Opfer der Verhilt- 
nisse hingestellt wird und deren Handeln aus der Umwelt erklart wird, 
versucht Eva den Kampf gegen diese Umwelt, die sie erniedrigen will, 
den Kampf gegen ein drohendes Schicksal. Sie sagt selbst von der Dirne: 
“Ach, die war nun einmal das, was sie war, und was das Leben aus ihr 
gemacht hatte! Die grésste Schuld traf sie nicht. Aber sich selber wiirde 
sie es nicht verzeihen, wenn sie nachgibe. .. .’” Und: “sie fiihlte einen 
gewissen Stolz, soviel durchgemacht [zu haben] und doch noch am Leben 
{zu sein]! Und immer noch bereit sich durchzukimpfen.” Diese Gegen- 
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iiberstellung von naturalistischer Betrachtung und der Sehnsucht der 
Seele nach Erneuerung und Wandlung zeigt sich auch in der kurzen 
Liebesgeschichte Evas mit ihrem Vetter Albert. Zynisch erklirt der Vet- 
ter dem Midchen, als sie tiber die Liebe sprechen: “‘pah, was war denn 
iiberhaupt Liebe? Nur der Trieb des Geschlechts. Sie sollte mal sehen, 
wenn der Raptus erst voriiber war, dann sah man alles in ganz anderem 
Licht.” Diese materialistische Auffassung der Liebe ist fiir Eva eine 
bittere Enttauschung. Sie, die “sich alles anders gedacht, so ganz anders 
vorgestellt hatte—und ihn besonders,”’ wird dariiber so ungliicklich, dass 
sie nicht weiter leben will. Sie macht einen Selbstmordversuch. 

Evas Leben und Leiden ist durchaus symbolisch gesehen. Die An- 
spielungen auf den Kreuzweg Christi sind hier nicht etwa nur Stilmittel, 
die Handlung tiefer zu erfassen, sondern die Handlung selbst leitet zu 
ihnen hin, gipfelt in ihnen. Die Triagerin eines solchen Schicksals muss 
naturgemiss zum Ideal erhoben werden. Als individueller Charakter 
verliert sie an Interesse; was sie denkt, wie sie handelt, interessiert nur 
insofern, als ihre Gedanken und Handlungen ihr Schicksal zusammen- 
fassen, gestalten und—iiberwinden. Damit finden sich auch Beriihrungs- 
punkte mit dem Expressionismus. Nicht mehr die Handlung steht hier 
im Vordergrund, sondern deren Gleichnis- und Symbolgehalt. Das zeigt 
sich auch im Wechsel der Schilderungen von Wirklichem und Traum- 
haftem gegen Ende des Romans. In Visionen sieht Eva ihr vergangenes 
Leben an sich voriiberziehen. “Und es war merkwiirdig, das Bése, das ihr 
widerfahren war—und es war dessen ja weit mehr als des Guten—trat 
jetzt zuriick hinter das Gute. . . . sie umarmte alle ihre guten Erinne- 
rungen. Die bésen wies sie zuriick.’’ Auch der Irre aus der Heilanstalt fiir 
Paralytiker, der sie einst so erschreckt hatte, als sie mit ihrer Freundin 
zum Besuch eines Kranken kam, und der, ohne dass sie eine Ahnung 
davon hat, ihr eigener Vater ist, kommt in einer Vision zu ihr: “Aber 
sie fiirchtete sich jetzt nicht mehr vor ihm. Der arme Mann! Sie trat 
neben ihn, legte ihre kalte Hand sanft auf seine gliihende, verwirrte 
Stirn: ‘Schlafe’.” Evas freiwilliger Tod bedeutet fiir sie einen Sieg, den 
tragischen Sieg des Geistes iiber die Materie, auch hierin dem Opfertode 
Christi nachgebildet. 

Die Passion gehért in die Reihe der Desillusionsromane und erinnert 
in ihrer Grundbedeutung an Gerhart Hauptmanns Der Narr in Christo 
Emmanuel Quint und Jakob Wassermanns Kaspar Hauser oder die 
Trigheit des Herzens. Von der Passion gilt, was Naumann iiber die beiden 
genaanten Romane sagt: 


Sie werden zu einer gewaltigen Gewissensfrage an den Leser: Leidest nicht auch 
du an der Trigheit des Herzens? Hittest nicht auch du mitgeholfen, diesen 
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Menschen der reinen Giite zugrunde zu richten? Weil er dir unbequem, peinlich, 
fremd ist, oder gar weil du ihn hasstest. . ..—Und so ist dieser Roman [Em. 
Quint], durch den der Geist der Erneuerung schon weht, dennoch mit seinem 
trostlosen Ende die allergrésste Resignation und Desillusion, die sich denken 
lasst: die Welt ist noch nicht erlést und wird niemals erlést werden kénnen, 
Christi Passion ist niemals zu Ende. .. . 


Zusammenfassend kénnen wir auf Grund dieser kurzen Untersuchung 
wohl sagen, dass wir dem Schaffen Clara Viebigs nicht gerecht werden, 
ihre dichterische Absicht verkennen, wenn wir sie einfach als natura- 
listische Dichterin ‘‘abstempeln.”” Denn auch fiir Viebig, wie fiir Gerhart 
Hauptmann—amit dessen menschlicher und dichterischer Einstellungzum 
Leben sie viele Aehnlichkeit besitzt—ist der Naturalismus nur ein Aus- 
gang, ein Durchgang zu einer tieferen Erfassung des Lebens. Wie bei 
Gerhart Hauptmann spiegeln sich in ihren Werken die mannigfaltigen 
Tendenzen der Uebergangsperiode vom Naturalismus zum Expressionis- 
mus um die Wende des 19. Jahrhunderts. Zu einer einheitlichen Welt- 
und Kunstauffassung, einem persénlichen Stil, der aus dem Erbe der 
vorangegangenen Epochen und dem Stoff der eigenen Zeit ein lebendiges 
Neues schaffen kénnte, ist es bei Viebig nicht gekommen, vielleicht mit 
einziger Ausnahme der Passion. Hier hat sich die anempfundene Roman- 
tik der friiheren Werke einmal der Gesamtidee untergeordnet, hat das 
Stoffliche abgestreift und wirkt als geistiges Prinzip. Dadurch verliert 
der naturalistische Stoff—ohne seinen gewollten Ernst, seine bittere 
Aufrichtigkeit aufzugeben—das unkiinstlerisch Nur-Objektive. 


O. S. FLEISSNER 


Wells College 
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HALLSTROM’S IMPRESSIONISM AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
A SECRET IDYLL* 


HE discussion of an author in terms of a literary school invites two 

methods of procedure. The investigator may touch lightly on each of 
a large number of works, or he may limit himself to a more exhaustive 
study of a single work. The latter method is the one adopted for this 
paper, since it has the double advantage of involving lighter obligations 
and of leading to more definite results. The work selected for examination 
is Per Hallstrém’s short story, A Secret Idyll. 

The term “‘impressionism’”’ demands some definition before we proceed 
to the examination of Hallstrém’s story, even though the definition for- 
mulated be not nicely inclusive and consequently not wholly satisfac- 
tory. It seems best to define impressionism not in terms of method or of 
form, but rather in terms of its prime concept. Fortunately, impression- 
ism lends itself to this type of examination. 

Every school of art, it may be observed, longs to realize itself in that 
one significant réle which is called the portrayal of reality in beauty.! A 
school of art, in thus attempting to realize itself in its significant esthetic 
réle, is compelled to base itself on a prime concept of ultimate reality: on 
God, for instance, on the mystical unknown; or, on the self, the subjec- 
tive world; or, on the tangible, material things, the objective world. Or, 
any two or all three may be formulated into a basis for the concept of 
being which is called the heart of reality. 

In considering the prime concept of the impressionists, we must re- 
member that they had behind them: (1) the Gothic school which through 
faith embraced God, and realized itself in the esthetic objectification of 
an intuition of God; (2) the Romantic school, which fell into the error of 
self-seduction through the world of fancy in the ego, and realized itself 
in the esthetic objectification of an intuition of an embellished ego- 
cosmos; (3) the Realistic school, which played the courtesan to base ma- 
terial stuff, and realized itself in the esthetic objectification of an intui- 
tion of reality as reported to the senses. Accordingly, the school of im- 
pressionism was in a position to look at other earlier schools from a coign 
of vantage and to evaluate their merits and defects. 


* A paper read before the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Studies, May 
31, 1930, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1 In a cumulative surge of words this defines art as the objectification of an intuition of 
reality through synthesized rhythmic variations of the sensuous, emotional, imaginative, 
intellectual, and spiritual attributes of life. 
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A new school, however, generally turns its back on predecessors, for it 
has such faith in its infallible self that it can only see the earlier schools 
as hopelessly in error. Moreover, in addition to faith in itself, a new 
school also may possess experiences in thinking that invalidate the con- 
cepts of earlier schoois. The impressionists followed periods of enlighten- 
ment which, coupled with the more recent scientific theories, removed 
God from the limelight and allocated him to a place in the shadows. 
Again, tendencies toward socialism made the Romanticists’ ego-world 
rather unsatisfactory. Then, too, the obvious inferiority of realism in the 
world of beauty turned the impressionist from a high regard for material 
stuff. Impressionism might have followed the advice of Omar Khayyam 
by taking hold of the holy book with one hand and clutching at the 
flagon with the other, thus vacillating between the lawful and the un- 
lawful. But impressionism was dissatisfied with all the other schools; it 
refused to clutch at anything though it was compelled to tremble in the 
near presence of reality. 

In such a mental state the impressionist could develop a prime symbol 
only in terms of affectual estheticism, rather than in terms of essential 
esthetic reality. It cannot be denied that the impressionist was fully 
aware of concepts of God, of self and of the external world; but he was 
unwilling to face any one of the three with wide open courageous eyes, 
let alone unwilling to consider all three in harmonious hypostatic unity. 
Other schools had sought for the heart of reality in these stark manifesta- 
tions of being, and they had failed. Impressionism was now determined 
to find some satisfaction in beauty, though at the expense of attaining a 
prime concept of reality and objectifying it in art. 

Thus it happens that the impressionist does not wish to see God face 
to face, lest he die. He does not wish to explore the depths of the self, for 
this investigation may lead to self-annihilation. Nor, finally, does he care 
to press his way through the world of tangible reality, since that world is 
disgustingly filthy if one confronts it squarely and observes it closely 

The awareness of these three concepts of reality causes the trembling 
of the impressionist. He has found his concept of being, if such it can be 
called, in the will-o’-wisp of reality. He has pushed all things to spatial or 
temporal distances and regarded them with half-opened eyes until there 
has come upon his senses? what he calls a momentary flash of great 
beauty. This he objectifies and presents to us as a beautiful impression 
of God, or of self, or of the external world; though, usually, he is so 
afraid of God and of self that he limits himself to the external world and 
even there develops hemeralopia for daylight and nyctalopia for the night 
as protection against stark reality. 

3 Not upon o's intellect nor unto his spirit. 
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This momentary flash of beauty, however, presents nothing distinctly. pu 
Sharp lines fade out, images blur and the untold matchless beauty be- wi 

comes a maze of colors and shadowy forms which apparently need to be 
viewed through half-closed eyes and half-closed mind for full apprecia- in 
tion. It is not the so-called impressionistic method employed by Leonardo th 
da Vinci in his painting of John the Baptist; nor is it that of Arnold as 
Bécklin in his Selbstportrait with skeleton and fiddle, or his Toteninsel. tk 
: Rather, it is the impressionistic concept that we find especially in the G 
works of a Manet or Courbet. at 
It is always in concept, not in form, that an artist or a school shows B 
evasion. It is in concept, thus, that we seize upon the impressionist and tl 

. call him an evader. He does not wish to escape to God, or to self, or to 
i the objective world, or to any combination of the three; and obviously be 
he would shudder in dismay at the notion of attainment in these stark st 
forms of reality. By and large, the impressionist desires only that he may T 
. live in a mirage of any one, or any combination, of the three, preferably 0 
in a mirage of the objective world, if one may judge by the frequency of V 
ae diluted realism in works of the impressionistic school. I 
Z In view of his evasion of reality, the impressionist can never express t 
: the resolution of a conflict of ideas; nor can he give distinct character I 


portrayal or offer more than a shadowy representation of a soulless scene. 
: For this type of artist, reality is found only in clouds that are tinted by a 
ee sun that should not be seen, and this beautiful reality exists only for a " 
He fraction of a moment. The impressionist is engaged only in esthetic 
(a shadow boxing and flees when something real comes into the ring. 
2 With the setting of these limitations, evasions, epispastic disparage- 
Ee ments and sine qua non postulates, we are in a fair position to examine 
S Hallstrém’s A Secret Idyll for aspects of impressionism. Let it be noted 
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| again that this paper evades the study of Hallstrém in toto and bases it- 
a self solely on the aspects of impressionism in the one story, A Secret Idyll. 
e A Secret Idyll appeared in 1900 in the volume entitled Thanatos.* This 


was the same year in which Hallstrém’s drama Bianca Capello was pub- 

lished. If we observe that Bianca Capello seems to ignore the subjective 

? world but takes as its theme the frustration of every attempt to realize 
a oneself in dynamic contacts with the objective world, then the fact that 
: A Secret Idyll appeared during the same year becomes more significant. 


4 It would seem, on the surface at least, that Hallstrém in Bianca Capello 
, . * Per Hallstrim, Hemlig Idyll, (Thanatos, Noveller, pp. 112-143, Stockholm, 1900). A 
7% Secret Idyll, Selected Short Stories, tr. from the Swedish by F. J. Fielden, (Scandinavian 


Classics, xx, 109-52) New York: American-Scand. Foundation, 1922. 
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put forth a denial of all reality at the same time that he affirmed the 
world of impressionism in A Secret Idyll. 

In our first introduction to Jean Timoléon Goubin, the leading figure 
in the story, we are offered an index to the nature of the man through his 
three names. The first name signifies the warm embrace of Nature, by 
association with Rousseau; the second, stoicism and cool heroism, 
through Plutarch; the third calls attention to the frappings that hold 
Goubin moored to a world of mean circumstances. Moreover, this char- 
acter with the three names is placed in France in the year 1793. Thus 
Hallstrém presents an opportunity for the three-fold nature to play in 
the stark scenes of the French Revolution. 

Early in the story we are informed that Goubin finds pleasure in 
making his penmanship more and more faultless and less a part of him- 
self; indeed, this scrivener delights in such means of obliterating himself. 
This material is for the critic’s palm: the impressionist, in the character 
of Goubin, is not interested in the creative ego, for the dynamic self in- 
vites a wrestling with all the forces of being; Goubin would rather lose 
himself in his delicately warm regard of nature, enjoy a childish reaction 
to the stoic hero of Plutarch and be proud in the meanness of his eco- 
nomic situation. The calligrapher erases himself with his own pen! 

We also learn that Goubin has shaped for hin “elf a gentle ideal of 
what men should be, an ideal that has gained in gentleness as Goubin 
has suffered in his contacts with men: “In a near future he saw all men 
thus, without crime, without sin, with simple, innocent hearts, drawing 
in with quiet breath a joy of which there was as little to say as of pure 
and uncorrupted air.’’ Moreover, the man also loves ‘‘the great ones of 
the past.” Goubin can read Plutarch with the utmost joy for he can gaze 
upon the heroic figures in the blue and gold mists of the distance, with 
all that was ugly lost in the caliginous regions of oblivion. At the same 
time, however, we must note that Goubin can select no models from the 
so-called great figures of the French Revolution. When the hands and 
weapons of heroes are freshly stained with the blood of the enemy and 
the filth of carnage, the aspect is too awful to win heroic regard. It was 
alien to the nature of Goubin to have any liking for a personal struggle 
in the immediate world of men with their institutions and activities. He 
had no desire to find himself, to realize his own ego in a significant rdle, 
in the immediate world of self and objective reality. He desired only to 
loll upon the banks of Lethe and sip from the stream whenever he seemed 
to be awakening too strongly in consciousness. 

For a character like Goubin, the essence of reality, if there be any 
essence, lies in that distant ideal which is placed in the remote back- 
ground or almost out of sight in the future. This ideal twinkles the more 
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enticingly to Goubin because of the light years which separate him from 
it. Indeed, we may say that the impressionist Goubin is an arch-relativi- 
tist. He would prefer to look at objects through vast space, and curved 
space at that. He would invite so many relationships that the objects 
would all be colored by external contacts to such an extent that essence 
would forever be hidden. Moreover, Goubin is so pessimistic about find- 
ing the essence of reality, or so fearful of it, that he does not care to risk 
an attempt. The philosophy of relativity in Goubin the impressionist 
evades the responsibility for getting at the heart of things since affectual 
relationships are endless while pure essence seems unattainable. 

For his share of work in the revolution, Goubin continues to do his 
duty, in the office as a scrivener. Not being an activist, owing to fear of 
activity and apprehension lest he be robbed of his pastoral dreaming, 
Goubin can only wait in suspense until the bloody days are passed. He 
awaits the coming of his own millennium which apparently is to be born 
through a spontaneous outburst from Plutarch’s Lives or by an acci- 
dental dawn of Goubin’s simple Utopia. Thus it is imperative that he 
remain in the office during the holocaust of revolution. 

In the second part of A Secret Idyll Goubin is found journeying home 
from the office, after a fierce battle has been enacted outside of the city. 
The man has but one desire, to reach his own room in safety so that he 
might go to bed, read his Plutarch and thus shut out the grating sounds 
of the immediate world. On his walk home, Goubin encounters a forlorn 
dog which appeals to the man’s sympathy. Goubin does not wish to take 
the dog into his room because the dog is a symbol of the objective world 
and the animal will disturb the world of cloud-felted dreams. But Goubin 
cannot mzke a decision; he avoids the problem by hoping that the dog 
will run away before the house is reached. The man has the same experi- 
ence when he encounters the young woman who is hiding by his gate. 
Goubin senses that she belongs to the enemy (indeed, everything in the 
objective world belongs to the prime enemy) and knows that she will be 
executed without mercy if she is discovered. The man is tempted to pass 
by and leave the girl to her fate. “His pity,” however, “had been roused 
by the episode with the dog, and the infinitely desperate state of her 
position became clear to him.”’ Goubin then proceeds to the rescue of the 
girl by inviting her to his room without giving consideration to the con- 
sequences of his act. And then he is tormented by his notions of honor 
when he sees her in the light of the room. He is confused and cannot de- 
cide whether it is more honorable to betray his fellow rebels by saving the 
girl, or to deliver the hunted creature to the revolutionists for execution. 

In this puzzle regarding honor, the delicate and sensitive Goubin ap- 
pears like the individual whose head and mind are permanently fixed in a 
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haze. He is not the man of action and consequently not the man of strong 
decision. When the girl was in the shadows by the gate she belonged fully 
to the impressionistic world and Goubin instinctively extended his sym- 
pathy. When, however, she entered into the lighted room, she came into 
the world of immediate reality and forced herself into the closer observa- 
tion of Goubin. The question of honor arose when the unusual visitor was 
in the light, but it must be noted that the question was settled neither in 
the light nor in the dark. 

Since Goubin could not struggle through the situation he was faced 
with the problem of returning this girl to the land of shadows. She 
brought the revolution first to his door and then into his very room, and 
the impressionist could not well survive in such an atmosphere. The man 
settled the matter temporarily by assigning the girl to the bed and him- 
self to the chair, the greatest distance that could be established in those 
small quarters. But that night Goubin “could find no rest; he seemed to 
be lying and listening to fate, and he longed once more for his poor, 
vanished, untroubled world and strove in vain to bring it in accord with 
this strange and wonderful experience.’’ But it was in vain, for Goubin 
could decide nothing and solve nothing. In the impressionist’s world 
things may happen, but problems are never settled nor even seriously 
considered. 

On the morrow following this first night, Goubin was once more 
tempted to free himself from this girl. All he had to do was io notify the 
authorities and they would relieve him of his unwelcome guest. Then, 
and only then, would his calm world return. But “‘he had saved her, as 
he was bound to do; she had accepted, as she again was bound to do; and 
whether they succeeded or failed, the matter was now finished with. She 
had her world and he his; there was a wall between them, and so he 
would have it be.” So the girl remained in the room, and Goubin con- 
tinued in his troubled state of mind. 

At evening, in the presence of this girl, Goubin tried to recapture his 
own world by immersing himself in Plutarch. Later, the girl also read to 
him and Goubin began to feel happy once more, for an impressionistic 
picture was beginning to replace the realistic one. Now the girl “was 
honor, waiting in uneasy rest, deep-eyed and clear-eyed, gazing before 
her, forgetful of herself.’ This new image wiped out all objective reality 
and moreover removed the intrusion of self through love. Goubin was not 
falling in love with the girl, nor did he desire affection. At the same time, 
however, he basked with lazy, animal comfort in the glow of this new 
symbol which he had made of her. 

Thus, when the man could no longer continue sleeping in the chair and 
still maintain his health, it was an easy matter for him to request a place 
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in the bed by the side of the girl. Since the girl had been re-created asa 
soft-tinted abstraction called honor, Goubin could risk sleeping at her 
side without the slightest fear of close contacts. The girl, on her part, 
conscious or unconscious of her symbolic transformation, needed have no 
fear of masculine attention. The man Goubin would only have been dis- 
mayed, frightened, disgusted, and thoroughly undone if he had been 
forced to consider Mademoiselle Charlotte as flesh and blood instead of a 
symbol of honor. 

At last Goubin happened to find a means of escape for this young lady. 
She departed and then the man’s life continued its delightfully vacuous 
routine, with this experience in the revolution added to his memory like a 
story out of Plutarch’s Lives. As far as he was concerned, Goubin was 
done, for evermore, with that experience that brought him so close to 
reality. He desired only to preserve the haze of memory without addi- 
tional contacts with reality. But the objective world has a way of turn- 
ing back upon itself and establishing contacts anew. Some years after the 
escape of Mademoiselle Charlotte a letter was secretly delivered to 
Goubin. It was from the young lady whom accident had rescued through 
Goubin. She now offered her hand to the scrivener, not simply out of 
gratitude but also in an expression of affection, for the letter cautiously 
betrayed her reaction to Goubin as a lover as well as a benefactor. 

Had Hallstrém decreed that Goubin should accept the girl in marriage 
he would have vitiated the logic of impressionism. But obviously, Jean 
Timoléon Goubin—the evader of reality, the man who flees close con- 
tacts, the one who escapes from God, self and external world—could 
not invite another revolution by accepting the hand of Charlotte de 
Combalet! 

The letter of refusal to the mademoiselle is characteristic of impres- 
sionistic philosophy. In it Goubin indicates that he is far more content 
in the world of echoes than in the world of real sounds. He wishes to be 
freed from gross reality, not by living in it and re-creating it, not by 
picking it up in his own hands and remoulding the stuff in the spirit of a 
god, but by evasion through the cultivation of images removed to great 
distances in time and space. Goubin does not desire Mademoiselle 
Charlotte de Combalet as a mistress, companion, or wife. He wants a 
hazy impression of her, an indistinct form of soft colors. Indeed, he wants 
to forget the real Charlotte so that he may cultivate his own symbolic 
representation of her. He declares in his letter “that space is you for- 
ever,” for it is not a real woman that holds his attention; it is space and 
not material stuff. Goubin hopes to establish his concept of being by re- 
moving memory from its basis. If he could think this far, he would cry 
out for the world of pure being, attained by an integration of God, ego 
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and external world into a higher form which does not recall the distress of 
the lower state. But Goubin does not think; he remains caressing the 
image of that one-time disturbing but now delightful experience of the 
revolution. 


II 


If, after running through the story, we organize our findings we shall 
perceive that A Secret Idyll presents a fairly complete galaxy of the as- 
pects of impressionism. 

The situation of this story places the leading figure, Goubin, in the 
dilemma of two codes of conduct. On the one hand, Goubin faces the re- 
quirements of his political cause. Allegiance to a cause demands the absti- 
nence of traffic with the enemy, unless through such traffic the enemy 
is eliminated from competition. As Goubin himself recognizes, the act of 
saving Mademoiselle Charlotte is treason and nothing else. The man is 
guilty of a deed that is punishable by death. On the other hand, Goubin 
also senses that non-partisan code which is framed in the word human- 
ity. Whatsoever the deeds of our enemies, we should show mercy and 
work everlastingly toward reconciliation and unity of effort. In the code 
of humanity, we are all guilty at one time or another, so it may be said 
that often enough the executioners deserve death as justly as those exe- 
cuted. The code of a cause and the code of humanity are thus in conflict 
and offer much opportunity for a dramatic struggle. 

But Goubin did not think the situation through. As an impressionist 
he was given to evading, not to solving dilemmas. He was a victim of his 
own impressionistic nature when he invited the girl of the shadows into 
the light of his room; and, further, a true disciple of impressionism when 
he evaded all questions while the girl was under his protection. The 
story, as an example of impressionistic art, is perfectly logical in evading 
the fundamental situation and its consequent issues. There is no in- 
sistence on the part of Hallstrém that one code should triumph over the 
other; or, that the codes are irreconcilable. There is only a fortuitous 
succession of events in which no self plays a creative part. By chance 
Goubin rescued the girl when she was a dimly outlined figure in the 
world of shadows; by chance, the act was not discovered; and by chance 
again, the girl was conveyed to certain people who were successful in 
escaping from the city. It must be repeated that Hallstrém favors no 
code of conduct in this story, though these codes are placed in a powerful 
situation which in high art may not be ignored. But here, in impression- 
ism, all is accidental, all is foggy. Everything occurs obreptitiously and 
responsibility rests nowhere. How could there be any development of the 
conflict implicit in the fundamental situation! 
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The nature of the main character, Goubin, is well limned by his atti- 
tude toward life. In Goubin’s view of the external world there is constant 
evasion. The man does not wish to be immediately present in this world 
because the materials of life, seen at close quarters, are rude, harsh, 
filthy, depressing, and wholly uninviting for the heroic. Goubin desires 
a minimum of contacts, for thereby he is enabled to live in a world of 
blue haze. Moreover, as a consequence of his view, he projects the em- 
pirical world into the remote distance. He does not seek to know objects 
by close observation but rather to apprehend them dimly through spatial 
and temporal distances. He strives to maintain a world-mirage through 
the importation of self and stuff to far-off images. With respect to God, 
“the heard her fall on her knees and pray to gods that were not his” for 
Goubin could not stand the warmth that would come from a dynamic 
concept of God. 

The forsaking of self, in projecting all to a distance, is the index to 
Goubin’s view of the internal world. He is not a romanticist in the sense 
that he longs to escape to an embellished universe within himself. In- 
deed, he desires no self for that self is also too close to him and spells 
doom when cultivated. It is not a case of Einftihlung—that esthetic 
experience in which the self creates a new world by growing into a foreign 
object or form—it is instead a case of progressive eviration of self by 
delivering to esthetic experience only the affects of the ego. In this world 
of Goubin’s there is even no element of resignation for that comes from 
the experience of battling with the issues of existence even though the one 
engaged in conflict fails to battle through his difficulties to triumph. 

Thus, one does not find a real portrait in the character of Jean Timo- 
léon Goubin. The eyes and lips, which should so dynamically call atten- 
tion to the self, are weak in function. To the reader of A Secret Idyll 
there is nothing that can be grasped and held in the character of Goubin. 
The man eludes the investigator of characters and slips away into the 
shadows of affected sensitivities. 

The activity of this one character in a situation of conflicts does not 
precipitate a substantial theme. A Secret Idyll is the tale of a weak char- 
acter who is singularly fortunate in a tempestuous situation. But there is 
no theme apart from the impressionist’s pusillanimous credo that beauty 
exists only in momentary flashes that come to sense organs unrelated to 
intellect and spirit. 

The setting is purely arbitrary for the situation involved in the setting 
is evaded. The most that can be said for the setting is that through the 
evasion of the fundamental situation the impressionistic character of 
Goubin is so easy to grasp. 

When situation, character, theme, and setting are moulded into that 
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hypostatic unity of plot that only genius can formulate, the critic can 
usually fasten on all major elements of a work of literature and find them 
logically necessary to one another. But impressionistic art is a work of 
high talent, at best, and not of genius. No matter how seductive and 
charming Hallstrém may be in appealing to sense, emotion, and imagi- 
nation, he is nevertheless ineffectual by evading the intellectual and 
spiritual attributes of art. These come as the necessary and inevitable 
permutation of sense, emotion and imagination, when the writer is 
guided by a dynamic intuition of reality. The sweet nepenthe of Goubin’s 
life, however, is death to all concepts of reality and is affirmative only in 
its delineation of affectual beauty. And, moreover, A Secret Idyll is 
doomed to the lower ranks of art works. 

There is no tragic atmosphere in the events of the story. Nor is there 
the sign of high or low comedy. Triumph is not manifest, nor doom. Nor 
is there any vibration of dynamic being. This story is an incident in the 
shadows with an occasional play of colored light. The person who would 
examine the stage on which the shadows and lights played will find 
nothing there. Such is the world of the impressionist as revealed in 
A Secret Idyll. 

In conclusion, it must be repeated that this paper does not judge Hall- 
strém as an impressionist apart from the one work, A Secret Idyll. More- 
over, another critic, sympathetic to the philosophy of impressionism, 
might possibly unearth values not recorded in these pages. With a last 
breath, however, we murmur that the search for high values in impres- 


sionism will ever be vain. 
Cart E. W. L. DAHLSTROM 


University of Michigan 
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5. THE RELATIONS OF SPENSER AND SIDNEY ‘ , 
No one seems to have called attention to a serious defect in Professor T. J. P. i tv 
Harrison’s article on “The Relations of Spenser and Sidney.” Professor Harrison fF ™ 
has not mentioned nor attempted to refute, a German article strikingly sim- A N 
ilar to his own both in title and content, “Die Beziehungen zwischen Sidney und é bi 
: Spenser” by Mally Behler.? Using the same and somewhat better material, and 5 de 
depending more upon his own investigation into original sources than upon other i Pe 
men’s examinations of them, Behler comes to conclusions somewhat opposed to ‘ th 
those of Harrison. 3 a 
Behler’s article is fairly brief, but it is complete. After giving his analysis, i b 
Behler summarizes his material in the same way that Harrison tabulates his. : 
His conclusions are:* 4 
1. Freundschaft zwischen beiden [Spenser and Sidney] hat nicht bestanden, was bisher : 
dafiir gehalten wurde, ist lediglich als ein herzliches Verhiltnis zwischen einem idealen # T 
Génner und Férderer und seinem dankbaren als Dichter ihn iiberragenden Schiitzling zu E 
bezeichnen. : as 
Kf 2. Gemeinsame Ansichten in Asthetik, Moral und Philosophie beruhen auf den Begriffen Pp 
” s der Antike und sind nicht auf gegenseitige Beeinflussung zuriickzufiihren. 4 tl 
fa i} 3. Inhaltliche Entlehnungen sind, abgesehen von zwei Fallen, wo Sidney die Anliehe ir 
% macht, nur mit Wahrscheinlichkeitswert nachzuweisen. p 
AY 4. Nach Spensers Ausspriichen fallen die Anregungen Sidneys in die frithe Zeit ihrer q E 
at Bekanntschaft und beziehen sich auf die Eklogendichtung des Schiferkalenders, : = 
; 5. In der Anwendung archaistischer Formen bei Sidney ist Beeinflussung Spensers an- 
. 1 zunehmen. 
4 6. Nach Spensers Abreise nach Irland gehen Spenser wie Sidney als Menschen und als 
% Dichter eigene Wege. Bei Sidney wird iiber Spenser keinerlei Erwihnung mehr getan, 
a ha wihrend Sidneys Bild auch noch in Spensers spiteren Dichtungen hell und glinzend er- 
ey strahlt. ; 
ef J. M. Purce.t + 
ge. Purdue University ; 
Be. 1 PMLA, xv (Sept., 1930), 712-731. 3 9 
os 2 Archiv fiir das Studium der neureren Sprachen und Literaturen, cxiv1, cxtvu (1923- : 
1924), 53-59. 2 Ibid..p. 59. a 3 
: is 
3 6. THE ALLEGORICAL MEANING OF SPENSER’S * 
a | MUIOPOTMOS* a te 
‘d Mr. C. W. Lemmi interprets Muiopotmos' as “an allegory of the life and death j ; 
of Sir Philip Sidney much like Astrophel.”” His method is to establish a connec- . 
Ke tion between these poems by parallel passages; to find allegorical significance in 
‘4 * Dr. Strathmann’s communication was received in October, 1930, but its publication $ 
i was delayed owing to lack of space.—EpirTor. 7 - 
a 1“The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” PMLA, xiv (Sept., 1930), 
Z 732-48. : 
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the myths because of changes from the classical versions; and to consider the 
applicability of the allegory to the facts involved. 

The parallels are not between Muiopotmos and the poem Astrophel, but be- 
tween Muiopotmos and the Astrophel group of poems. Of eight parallels, five 
are found in Astrophel and three in An Elegie, first published in the Phoenix 
Nest, 1593. Furthermore, three of the five As/rophel parallels are incidental and 
brief. Later (p. 737) arguments concerning Spenser’s feeling about Sidney’s 
death are based on the Elegie just mentioned and the Epitaph,? which also ap- 
peared in the Phoenix Nest. Only Astrophel is certainly Spenser’s, and I question 
the validity of arguments based on poems of other authorship. However, let us 
examine the parallels and other internal evidence as given. 

First is cited Molyneux’s statement that Sidney “could endure at no time to 
be idle and void of action,” along with the description of Clarion, who 


Did much disdaine to subiect his desire 
To loathsome sloth, or houres in ease to wast. (Muiop., 35-36) 


The description fits Drake, Gilbert, Raleigh, or less famous Elizabethans, just 
as it fits Artegall, the sons of Agape, or Marinell among Gloriana’s knights.* The 
parallel between Clarion’s youthful wanderings and the lines about Astrophel in 
the Elegie (p. 733) is based upon a “‘surmise”’ that Clarion’s wanderings represent 
intellectual occupations. Is this not assuming the truth of what it is sought to 
prove,—that there are specific resemblances between Clarion and Astrophel? 
Envy of the butterfly’s finery is not equivalent to the maidens’ wooing of 
Astrophel (p. 733). Mr. Lemmi omits the last half of the following stanza: 


Full manie a Ladie faire, in Court full oft 

Beholding them, him secretly enuide, 

And wisht that two such fannes, so silken soft, 

And golden faire, her Loue would her prouide; 

Or that when them the gorgeous Flie had doft, 

Some one that would with grace be gratifide, 

From him would steale them priuily away, 

And bring to her so precious a pray. (Muiop., 105-12) 


Such are the “wistful and admiring maidens” (p. 742), represented here as having 
affections elsewhere engaged. 

The forest of Astrophel’s death is a poor parallel to the formal Elizabethan 
garden of Clarion’s (p. 733). The formula with which the passages begin— 
“it fortuned”—is of no significance whatever; it occurs in just such form nine- 
teen times in Spenser’s works, and in other impersonal uses with slightly differ- 
ent phrasing. Three brief and incidental parallels follow. It is a misrepresenta- 
tion to say (p. 734) “Both Clarion and Astrophel rush ‘greedily’ upon their 


* Mr. Lemmi remarks in passing (p. 737) that the Epitaph is still included in the Spenser 
canon. More accurately, it is printed with Spenser’s poems: De Selincourt assigns only 
Astrophel certainly, and the Lay of Clorinda probably, to Spenser. (Oxford Spenser, p. 
xxxv; cf. also Spenser’s Minor Poems, ed. De Selincourt, p. xxiii.) 

* FQ m1, ii, 14; rv, ii, 46; m1, iv, 24. 
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fate.” In Astrophel, the word “greedily” occurs (line 104) when Astrophel is 
slaughtering the trapped animals just before his death; in Muiopotmos it de- 
scribes Clarion’s enjoyment of the pleasures of the “gay gardins” (line 204). An 
entire episode and two hundred lines (almost half the poem) intervene between 
that description and his accidental death. The euphuistic play on words which 
Mr. Lemmi cites (p. 734) cannot be limited to Sidney in application or Spenser 
in use. Spenser’s wordplay is too generally characteristic for specific argument. 
To parallel the deaths of Astrophel and Clarion, it is necessary to recall the 
Adonis myth; if we take the poems as they stand, we know only that Astrophel 
was gored in the thigh and Clarion pierced under the left wing. 

The last two parallels (p. 734)—again with the Elegie, not Astrophel—may 
be dismissed briefly. Mr. Lemmi singles out for his comparison one of four very 
conventional allusions by which Spenser emphasizes the brightness of Clarion’s 
wings (Muiop., 89-104); and he finds in terrestial air, the element of the butter- 
fly, an exact counterpart of heaven, the abode of the gods.* 

The attempt to establish a connection between Astrophel and Muiopotmos 
fails on two counts: only two out of five fairly extended parallels are between 
poems both certainly written by Spenser; and the parallels are not convincing 
when examined in their context. When external evidence is introduced in con- 
junction with lines from Muiopotmos (pp. 733, 735), it is either one-sided or of 
too general a nature to be useful. Yet these details are made the cornerstone of 
the allegorical structure. 

The second indication of allegory is the alteration of classical stories (pp. 736- 
37), closely related to which is the invention of the Astery episode (pp. 738-39). 


True enough, the escort of nymphs and tritons is found neither in Book m nor 
Book vi of the Metamorphoses; but it is found in the Europa story as told by 
Moschus: 


And lo! the sea waxed calm, the sea-beasts frolicked afore great Zeus, the dolphins made 
joyful ups and tumblings over the surge, and the Nereids rose from the brine and mounting 
the sea-beasts rode all a-row. And before them all that great rumbling sea-lord the Earth- 
Shaker played pilot of the briny pathway to that his brother, and the Tritons gathering 
about him took their long taper shells and sounded the marriage-music like some clarioners 
of the main.§ 


This source has been noted repeatedly by commentators on the passage. 
Definite mention of Cupid and Sport occurs in Horace, Carmina, 1, ii, 34: 


* Basing his opinion on a highly etherealized description of Sidney (p. 735), Mr. Lemmi 
finds the butterfly, the symbol of the soul, peculiarly appropriate to the knight. His 
description might fit the popular conception of Shelley; it is not even half the story in 
Sidney’s case, as the reader may see from Philip’s letter to Molyneux (M. W. Wallace, 
The Life of Philip Sidney, p. 201). More particularly, the awkwardness of the identification 
becomes apparent when we contrast the death of the unsuspecting Clarion, killed from 
ambush while on a pleasant holiday, with the gallant death of Sidney. 

5 Second Idyl, 115-24. Translation by J. M. Edwards, The Greek Bucolic Poets, ‘Loeb 
Classical Library.” 
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.. - Erycina ridens 
Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido, 


with which Dr. Riedner* has compared Muiopotmos 289-90 and FQ 1v, x, 42. 
I have found no classical authority for a literal interpretation of the lines in 
Muiopotmos; i.e., that Cupid had a brother, very much like himself, called Sport. 
But references to “Cupids” or “Loves” are not uncommon, and “yong brother” 
may be used loosely for “companion,” “‘fellow.’’? 

The significance of the references to wedding celebrations (p. 738) escapes me: 
Renaissance fondness for pageants based on mythology is common knowledge. 
We are told: “Spenser, then, may well have thought of such things in connection 
with Elizabeth and the Duke of Alencon.”’ The only evidence of such a connec- 
tion is a mistaken belief in Spenser’s departure from his sources. 

The Astery story is even more complex. The principal arguments for identifi- 
cation with Stella are as follows (p. 739): (1) the names are similar in meaning; 
(2) “the episode of Asterie occupies the same relative position in Muiopotmos 
that the episode of Stella does in Astrophel: both immediately follow the lines on 
the wistful and admiring maidens”; (3) the story appears to be cautiously iso- 
lated, because the subject allegorized is dangerous. The first point is a plausible 
conjecture; but it is significant that the name occurs twice in connection with 
the Europa story. Jove’s amours with Europa and another Astery head Ovid’s 
list of the subjects of Arachne’s embroidery; and Apollodorus® tells us that the 
husband of Europa was Asterius, Prince of the Cretans. It is not at all impossible 
that these connections with the Europa story suggested the name of the heroine 
of Spenser’s little episode. The significance Mr. Lemmi attaches to the position 
of the episode is dependent upon an absurd interpretation of Muiopotmos 105- 
12, quoted above. The relationship of the episode to the poem as a whole has 
been adequately explained in Reed Smith’s excellent study® of the narrative 
technique of the poem. The myth follows directly upon the ecstatic description 
of Clarion’s wings (lines 89-112), and, by analogy, provides him with a heroic 
ancestry comparable to that of Aragnoll, and in keeping with the mock-epic 
tradition. 

The argument from the changes in sources is no more successful than the at- 
tempt to establish a connection between Muiopotmos and Astrophel; Mr. Lemmi 
fails to consider all the sources, and he overlooks simple explanations of episodes 
in which he can see only dark and hidden meanings. 

I find it just as difficult to follow Mr. Lemmi in the version of the facts upon 
which he bases his allegory. Miss Denkinger’® has pointed out the errors, both of 


® Spensers Belesenheit, p. 103. 

7 Spenser refers to Cupid’s “brothers” in Epithalamion, 357, 364; alludes to them figura- 
tively in Amoretti, xv1, and in An Hymne of Beautie, 240; and describes them in FQ tv, x, 
42. 

8 The Library, m1, i, 2. 

® “The Metamorphoses in Muiopotmos,’” MLN, xxvm (1913), 82-85. 

10 Emma Marshall Denkinger, “Spenser’s Muiopotmos Again,” PMLA, xtv1 (March, 
1931), 272-76, 
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fact and of interpretation, in his account of the relations of Philip Sidney and 
Penelope Devereux. There is no less stretching of probability to find in the 
poem Spenser’s feeling about the death of his friend. 

Sidney’s death is linked with his opposition to the French marriage and 
D’Alencon’s resentment; “Spenser felt that his friend had been cruelly murdered 
in the Netherlands”; Spenser must have regarded the war as in good measure 
the result of D’Alencon’s hatred (pp. 736-37). The objections to connecting 
Sidney’s death with D’Alencon (dead two years!) are stated far better than they 
are answered. Greater issues were at stake in the Netherlands than resentment 
because of a thwarted marriage, and the attitude of Sidney and Spenser toward 
these issues is decidedly enervated in Mr. Lemmi’s version of the story. For 
Sidney, Fulke Greville’s memoir and the correspondence with Languet, and, for 
Spenser, Book v and the Veue present an entirely different picture." 

On the evidence of two poems apparently not Spenser’s and misinterpreted 
into the bargain, we are told that Sidney’s death “filled Spenser’s heart with 
angry bitterness” (p. 736). “The proud Castilians shame” (p. 737), from the 
context in An Epitaph, appears to be an allusion to the defeat of the Spaniards 
by an outnumbered foe. To clinch the matter, if that phrase is evidence of 
Spenser’s attitude, then the following stanza from the same poem is evidence: 


Whence to sharpe wars sweet honor did thee call, 

Thy countries loue, religion, and thy friends: 

Of worthy men, the marks, the liues and ends, 

And her defence, for whom we labor all. (Epitaph, 29-32) 


a ee ee ee ee ee a) ee ae 


The “treacherous murder’’” of Astrophel by Mars in the Elegie is no mystery if 
one is willing to take the simple allegory at its face value, further substantiated 
by other references to Sidney’s death, such as the quotation given below. The 
god of war is jealous of Sidney’s peaceful gifts, bestowed by the goddess of wis- 
dom, and kills him as a possible rival to his deity. That Pallas “surely represents 
the learned Virgin Queen” (p. 734) is one more gratuitous assumption. For the 
rest, we are asked to believe (p. 737) that evidence of D’Alencon’s hatred of 
Sidney is also evidence that Spenser believed the Duke responsible for his 
friend’s death. Sincere grief for the loss of Sidney is expressed in the Ruines of 
Time; evidence of “angry bitterness” is yet to be found. 

What was the contemporary attitude toward Sidney’s death? The question is 
not impertinent when the answer is provided by an Elizabethan whose friendship 
with Sidney is at least as well established as Spenser’s. In the dedication to 
Leicester of his translation of A Worke Concerning the Trewnesse of Christian 
Religion, by Phillipe de Mornay, Arthur Golding tells us that the translation had 


11 Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser and British Imperialism,” Modern Philology, rx (1911- 
12), 347-70. 

12 The words are not in the poem; the only possible justification for their use is found in 
lines 169-180, which tell of the envy of Mars and describe figuratively the making and 
firing of a musket. The two stanzas tell us, in typically Elizabethan fashion, that Sidney 
was fatally wounded by a musket-ball. 
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been started by Sidney, who turned it over to Golding for completion when he 
“willinglie passed for a time from the companie of the Muses to the Campe of 
Mars.” The passage of immediate interest reads: 


Whereof notwithstanding this cdfort remaineth, That he dying not languishing in idle- 
nes, ryot, & excesse, nor as ouercome with nice pleasures & fond vanities; but of manly 
woundes receiued in seruice of his Prince, in defence of persons oppressed, in maintenance 
of the onely true Catholike and Christia religion, amég the noble valiant & wise, in the open 
field, in Martiall maner, the honorablest death that could be desired, & best beseeming a 
Christian Knight, whereby he hath worthely wun to himself immortall fame among the 
godly, & left exiple worthy of imitation to others of his calling. 


Mr. Lemmi’s article is another illustration of the dangers of too facile allegori- 
cal interpretation. He assumes to start with that the poem is allegorical. His 
clue to the assumed allegory is a group of poems, which are certainly not all Spen- 
ser’s, published four years after the poem interpreted; and to establish even this 
dubious connection he twists passages from their context and attaches signifi- 
cance to commonplaces. He overlooks previous studies of the poem which would 
have saved him from several oi the errors I have pointed out. He indulges with- 
out hesitation in generalizations concerning Sidney’s relations with Penelope 
Devereux and with Spenser, generalizations based upon a chain of postulates 
starting from inadequate evidence. Finally, Spenser’s knowledge of the events 
he is supposed to be recording allegorically is assumed; and his opinion regarding 
his friend’s death is deduced from worthless evidence. 


ERNEST A. STRATHMANN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


18 Edition of 1592; quotations, A3v. The first edition listed in the Short-Title Catalogue 
is dated 1587. 





In her refutation of Mr. Lemmi’s interpretation of Muioptmos, Miss E. M. 
Denkinger suggested as a possible explanation for Spenser’s ignorance of an 
affair between Sir Philip Sidney and Penelope Devereux that “the scandal was 
surely musty by 1590.’! My own explanation of the matter is simpler and more 
conclusive, namely: that no such scandal existed. The Philip Sidney-Penelope 
Rich affair has no basis in any contemporary record, but is the recollection of the 
confused mind of a man writing a hundred years after Sidney’s death.” 

May I add, too, that the date of Penelope Devereux’s marriage to Lord Rich 
is a mere guess, and that the marriage may have taken place any time after 
March 10, 1581?% Part of the proof is the very absence of evidence as to the date. 


1 PMLA, xxv1, 276, 

? This record is a letter by D. Tyndale dated Feb. 18, 1686/7, in Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
mt, 251. 

* PMLA, x1v1, 273, note 17. 
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If a note of mine‘ does, as I believe, apply to Penelope Devereux, the marriage 
could easily have occurred in October, 1581. But the whole matter is pretty much 
guess work and probability, and is always interpreted in favor of the writer using 
the evidence; because, while there is nothing to prove that the marriage took 
place in the spring of 1581, there is no evidence against such a dating. All we can 
safely say is that Penelope Devereux and Lord Rich were married after March 
10, 1581. 

A third point I wish to submit is that Mr. Lemmi’s note 57° is in error. No such 
quotation is to be found on page 2 of Fox Bourne’s life of Sidney, nor can I find 
the quotation where it would normally be in that study. The substance of the 
quotation could be found in all the Sidney biographies. 

J. M. Purcety 

Purdue University 


4 MLN, May, 1930, p. 310. 
5 PMLA, xtv, 744. 





7. WASHINGTON IRVING AND LUDWIG TIECK 


In his interesting contribution, “Irving’s German Tour and its Influence on 
his Tales” (PMLA xtv [1930], 1150-1187), Mr. Henry A. Pochmann, discussing 
the relations of Irving and Tieck, writes: 


Moreover, Irving must have known Tieck personally, for Tieck had come to Dresden in 
1819, and was already the central literary figure when Irving arrived in 1822. During the 
very years of Irving’s residence in Dresden, Tieck was the leading dramatic critic and 
dramatist of that city. Irving, who was in constant attendance upon the Dresden theatre, 
could easily have made Tieck’s acquaintance and cultivated his friendship. (P. 1170). 


Mr. Pochmann has here overlooked two bits of direct evidence which prove 
beyond a doubt that Irving knew Tieck. The first, veiled by an editor’s blunder, 
is found in The Journals of Washington Irving, edited by W. P. Trent and G. S. 
Hellman (3 vols., Boston, 1919). There we read under date of January 10, 1823: 


Go to M. Treck’s at six o’clock in comp[an]y with Baron de Malsburg—conversation he 
in German, I in English—his daughters very pieasing girls. (1, 155) 


Obviously “Treck”’ is a misreading for “‘Tieck.”’ I have noted several such er- 
rors in the Trent-Hellman edition of the Journals, especially in Irving’s Dresden 
diaries. Thus for “Liittichau,” Irving certainly wrote “Lutichau,” not “Luti- 
chan,” another example of how inaccurately the editors have deciphered their 
author’s handwriting, and of what slight pains they have taken to check up 
proper names, in particular when they happened to be of German origin. 

The other bit of proof that Irving knew Tieck is in The Correspondence of John 
Lothrop Motley, edited by G. W. Curtis (1, New York, 1889, p. 36). Here Motley, 
who had met Tieck at Dresden in the spring of 1834, writes that Tieck “spoke 
of Cooper [and] Irving (whom he knew in Dresden, and whom he admired very 
much).” 
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Finally, Tieck’s interest in Irving is attested by the fact that Tieck’s library, 
as catalogued in 1849 by the firm of A. Asher, Berlin, contained the following 
works of Irving: Works, Paris, 1831; idem, Frankfurt a. M., 1835; The Alhambra, 
Paris, 1834; A Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada, London, 1829; The Sket h 
Book, London, 1824; idem, Paris, 1834; Johann Oldstyles Briefe, Deutsch ven 
S. H. Spieker, Berlin, 1824; and a German translation of Margaret Davidson’s 
biography, Leipzig, 1843. This is one instance among many in which Tieck’s 
interest in the writings of a foreign author was aroused by personal contact with 
him. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 

University of Cincinnati 





8. SHELLEY’S “ALASTOR” AGAIN 


Professor Havens’ interesting article on Shelley’s “‘Alastor’”! offers a good ex- 
ample of what results when the critic sets out to analyze unsparingly the inmost 
thoughts of the incautious poet whose mind ran faster than his pen, and whose 
emotion overmastered his better sense. And Professor Havens has done much to 
elucidate the poet’s thought; but he might have made for him a far better case, 
had he looked a little more carefully into the meaning of the word “‘Alastor,” in- 
stead of considering Peacock’s comment final, as he seems to have done. Then, 
instead of concluding that “The poem is not a unity, it does not produce a single 
impression, it was not the offspring of a single, dominating purpose,”’ he might 
have at least discerned in it a treatment, weak, to be sure, but in Shelley’s char- 
acteristic manner, of a very powerful Greek agency that all the old poets seem 
to have honored. That the poem is so overrun with descriptive extravagance and 
vapid moralizing and maudlin sentiment as to cast a shadow over the author’s 
real intent, need not cause undue perplexity; the phenomenon is not peculiar to 
Shelley alone. 

Let us examine briefly the common Greek idea involved in the word “Alastor”’; 
for regardless of the claim that Shelley did not invent the title for his poem, evi- 
dently when he adopted it he took for granted his readers’ knowledge of its sig- 
nificance. Hence he did not explain it; and his own righteous indignation at the 
tyranny of God that brought ruin to his presumptuous poet led him to stress 
rather strongly his sympathy for the weaker being. For he always chafed under 
the idea that sin begets suffering and sorrow, whether the sinner be of gigantic 
mould like Prometheus, or merely a sweet singer whose curiosity and love for 
knowledge offended the great gods. 

Professor Havens seems to be content to call ‘‘Alastor’’ an evil genius; but the 
Greeks regarded it rather as the spirit of retribution, the avenging angel, the deus 
vindex, who brings punishment to the man who transgresses the boundary that 
the great powers do not expect him to cross. Man’s offense may be that of pride, 


1 Raymond D. Havens, “Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 1098-1115. 
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insolence, boasting, curiosity, or something more active and more reprehensible; 
it may be even something that today would win him great distinction in the eyes 
of the world. The gods were so jealous of men that mere human success beyond 
the golden mean provoked a divine jealousy, the feeling of ¢@évos that called 
promptly for Nemesis. Icarus, had he been as successful as Lindbergh, would 
have been regarded all the more surely as the all-daring; and a long immunity 
and freedom from accident would eventually have demanded the catastrophe 
to make him notorious, as a fool who tempted the air on wings not given to man. 
Success breeds in man pride, (§8pis), and xépos, the insolence that comes from 
satiety, while in the gods man’s success provokes rév OeGv POdbvor divine jealousy, 
Até, and Nemesis. 

Each of the gods seemed to have at his service an ever ready daimon, to make 
manifest divine resentment against the man who was insolent or even forgetful 
of his duty. Shelley must have had this idea always at hand, for Aschylus fairly 
bristles with it, while his favorite Sophocles rings upon it all the changes of his 
poetic harmony. Even in Homer it is as common as an over-sedulous friend. 

In Aschylus’ play, “The Persians,” we find the best examples of the functions 
of Alastor, the demon that lays a man low because of his sin against the most 
high. There it punished Xerxes for his presumption in trying again to destroy 
Greece in face of the lesson taught his country at Marathon. And the punishment 
was so severe that even the ghost of Darius deplores his son’s presumptuous 
pride and impious thoughts that led to the disaster, and sadly philosophises that 
“mortal man should not vaunt him overmuch. For presumptuous pride, when it 
has burgeoned, bears as its fruit a crop of calamity, (@€77) whence it reaps a 
plenteous harvest of tears.” (Per. 820 ff); and he remarks further that when a 
man is bent on his own undoing God lends him a helping hand. 


The power of the daimon, with or without the companion word, Alastor, is 
felt throughout the play. The messenger, telling the story of Salamis, states that 
some daimon destroyed the host, and that Alastor or an evil daimon caused the 
beginning of the rout, which was due to the jealousy of the gods. And the queen 
replied, ‘‘O hateful daimon, how you have cheated the hearts of the Persians;”’ 
and the chorus adds: “O daimon that brings toil and trouble, what a crushing 
weight hast thou sprung on the Persian race.” Then the queen recalls that when 
a sea of trouble comes upon mortal men, they are apt to view all things with 
alarm; but when the daimon makes smooth the stream of fortune, they are apt 
to think that this selfsame daimon will bring them success always. The old 
queen, talking with the ghost of her husband, Darius, tells him that perhaps 
some one of the daimones helped her son Xerxes yoke the Hellespont; and he 
replied that doubtless some great daimon caused him to lose his good judgment. 
Atossa cries, ““O daimon, what a host of cruel griefs besets me.”’ Xerxes himself 
cries: “Alas, wretched am I that I have encountered this cruel doom that gave 
no slightest sign that it could befall. How savagely hath the daimon stalked over 
the race of the Persians,” and the chorus bewails the fair array of men that the 
daimon has shorn away. 

Throughout the play “Daimon” and “Alastor” seem to be used interchange- 
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5 ably. At least Peacock seems to think so; but the line which he must have had in 
S mind when he suggested the title for Shelley’s poem 

d daveis daoTwp f Kaxds Saiuwv robev (Per. 354) 

d may be understood otherwise. 

d But in Aéschylus, Alastor may bring about the ruin of an individual as well as 


y that of a state. Clytemnestra, after murdering her husband, tells the chorus 
e that she has been merely the instrument: “Taking the semblance of the wife of 
1. yon corpse, the ancient, bitter Alastor of Atreus, the grim banqueter, hath of- 
n fered him payment, sacrificing a full-grown victim in vengeance of those victims 
f slain. (1498). The chorus replies: ‘That thou art guiltless of this murder, who will 


bear thee witness? Nay, nay! And yet the Alastor of his sire may be thine abet- 
tor.” (1595). In “The Suppliant Maidens” the king seeks counsel to avoid what 


il may bring upon him and his people “the dire, abiding vengeance of the all- 
y destroying Alastor, who even in the realms of death sets not his victim free.” 
is (Supp. 415). 

In Sophocles, Alastor has become a spirit that may be invoked as a curse upon 
s a wrong doer by one who has suffered the wrong. (Edipus, denouncing Creon for 
t duplicity, cries: (O.C. 788), “‘That portion is not for thee, but this, my Alastor (the 
y avenging spirit invoked by my curse) upon the country, ever abiding therein.” 
t In Trachiniz, 1236, Hyllus, urged by Heracles to make Iole his wife, cries: “lives 
s there a man who would make this choice, unless he were maddened by the Alas- 
t tor?” And in the same play Heracles is said to have subdued “that dweller at 
it Nemea, the Alastor of herdsmen, the lion, a creature that no one might approach 
a or confront.” 
a Finally we come to the speech of Orestes, (Aesch. Eumen. 236,) which Shelley 


might easily have put in the mouth of his dying poet: “Queen Athena, of Loxias’ 
bidding I am come; and do thou of thy grace receive an accursed wretch 
t (4X4eropa), no supplicant for purification, or uncleansed of hand, but with my 
guilt’s edge already blunted and worn away at other habitations and in the trav- 
elled paths of men. Holding my course over land and sea alike, obedient to the 
9 behests of Loxias’ oracle, I now approach thy house and thine image, O goddess.” 
/ From these examples we see that there were in Greece at least two understand- 


: ings of the word: an avenging deity, and a wretch pursued by the curse of such a 
h deity. And Shelley, who was doubtless familiar with both meanings, may have 
t unconsciously blended the two without being aware of the confusion he was to 
4 cause. 

s Professor Havens, p. 1108, in the paragraph beginning “Hinc ille lacrimz,” 
. says: “The reader of Alastor is confused because its author was confused.” This 
1 may be true; but no positive proof is brought forward that the author was con- 
f fused. His style was never noted for “‘a sense of order, balance, moderation, meas- 
e ure, and the like .. .”; he seemed to prefer “whatever succeeds in combining 
r with a certain charm or fascination the unusual, the irregular, the striking, and 
e the exceptional,” as a visionary of his type should. But in spite of his method he 


has shown that his poet was suffering from the malignity of Alastor because he 
had roamed too long the ruins of antiquity and 
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Gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 


To us this seems like a slight misdemeanor, but to Alastor it was one that called 
for punishment. 


all of the great 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. 


And this drove him from 


His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 


Alastor made him accursed, and as a thing accursed he became alastor. 

But to such minds mere solitude is no curse; and the gods, knowing this, sent 
him a baneful dream, a sweet illusion, a divine, 4xar7 in the form of the veiléd 
maid, to make perfect his woe. Shelley phrases it in one place: 


The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. 


A Greek would have said that the implacable Aphrodite, piqued at his indiffer- 
ence, brought him so his doom. 

Regarded from this point of view, the poem seems to show a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. The provocation of Alastor, or of the god who sent Alastor to 
punish the poet, marks the beginning, the divine deception, or 47dr7, is the mid- 
dle, and what follows is the end. We may have “pictures of nature for their own 
sake and adventurous wandering for its own sake’’; but it is possible that the 
poet, after becoming alastor, as a part of his penalty, suffered from the pains of 
beauty as he suffered from the pains of love, and wandered because, being un- 
willing to commit suicide, he had nothing else to do. 


Marion CLYDE WIER 
Brown University 





I considered Peacock’s explanation of the title ‘‘Alastor’’ as final because Pea- 
cock named the poem and he if anyone should have known what the name meant. 
At the time he suggested it he must have given the explanation that he later 
recorded in the Memoirs and Shelley was not likely at this early stage of his study 
of Greek literature to question the authority of the friend who was guiding his 
studies of that literature. Had he thought of the meaning which Professor Wier 
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elaborates he would certainly have discussed the matter with Peacock and, had 
he persisted in his interpretation, Peacock would presumably have referred to the 
fact. But Shelley was the last person to give this interpretation to one of his 
poems for such an explanation of the mystery of life would have revolted him. On 
the contrary, he pictured the poet as guilty of what he himself thought a serious 
offence, the neglect of human love. Furthermore the title, as is clear from Pea- 
cock’s account, was an afterthought; there is no reason to suppose that while 
composing the poem Shelley had in mind any idea derived from Greek tragedy. 
Professor Wier says that the poet “became alastor’’; Peacock insists that he was 
not Alastor. Professor Wier says that solitude is the curse laid by Alastor upon 
the poet because of his sin; Peacock says, what the subtitle implies, that Alastor 
is the spirit of solitude. Besides, the preface insists that the solitude of the poet 
is not the punishment for his sin but the sin itself. Professor Wier says that the 
poet suffered “from the malignity of Alastor because he had roamed too long the 
ruins of antiquity”; I find no evidence anywhere in the poem or in its preface 
for this assertion, and no reason for believing that the poet had ever seen a ruin 
until after he had left the home from which we are now asked to believe that he 
was banished because of his addiction to ruins. The other cause of his banish- 
ment, according to Professor Wier, was his gazing on ‘memorials Of the world’s 
youth ... till meaning . . . flashed [on him] and he saw The . . . secrets of the 
birth of time” (121-8); but this also occurs after, probably some time after, his 
leaving his home. Professor Wier apparently takes the lines “‘Gazed . . . time,” 
“all of ... knew” (123-8, 72-5) as implying undue or forbidden knowledge such 
as might arouse the jealousy of the gods. This does not seem to me the natural 
interpretation and there is nothing in the remainder of the poem or in the preface 
to suggest that that he possessed such knowledge. The lines appear to mean that 
he understood the literature and other arts of the past and felt their beauty. How 
Professor Wier learned that the poet “became unwilling to commit suicide,” I do 
not know. 


Raymonp D. HAVENS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


8. DRYDEN AND WALLER AS MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


In his recent interesting article on Dryden and the Royal Society,’ Mr. Claude 
Lloyd has called attention, somewhat inexplicably, to Evelyn’s account of the 
activity of the committee appointed in the Royal Society on 7 December, 1664,’ 
as not containing evidence of the fact that Dryden, although he had been ap- 
pointed to the committee, ever attended any of the three or four meetings held 
at Sir Peter Wyche’s lodgings in Gray’s Inn before, as Evelyn noted, the death 
of Cowley, the inconvenience of the meeting place, the Plague, and other circum- 


1 “John Dryden and the Royal Society,” PM LA, xiv (1930), 973, note 20. 
2 Thomas Birch, The History of the Royal Society of London . . . , 1756, 1, 500. 
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stances, intervened. In this well-known passage,’ from a letter written by Evelyn 
to Pepys on 12 August, 1689, Dryden’s name is prominent among the names of 
the “‘promoters” of the project to “improve”’ the language by whom the meetings 
at Gray’s Inn were begun. That Dryden was active in the service of the commit- 
tee and met with it at Gray’s Inn to discuss the problems of language and style 
which claimed the interest of the Royal Society can hardly be questioned unless 
the reliability of the source itself be questioned; and it seems far more likely that 
Evelyn, himself a member of this committee, in commenting upon its work 
twenty-five years later, should have mentioned as outstandingly active those 
who were associated in his memory with meetings in his own experience than that 
he should have had in mind at the time of writing merely some of the names read 
in a list of members appointed to serve the Society on the committee “for im- 
proving the English language.”’ Evelyn’s comment upon their work, to which 
Mr. Lloyd has called attention, would not seem to strengthen his argument to 
minimize Dryden’s interest in the affairs of the Royal Society. 

As the first scholar to call attention to Waller’s membership in the Royal So- 
ciety and the extent of his interest in it,‘ Mr. Lloyd has perhaps attached some- 
what greater importance to the facts concerning Waller’s activity among the 
early scientists than is entirely consistent with his later view of Dryden’s connec- 
tion with the group. Waller’s claim to an importance in the organization greater 
than that of Hammond, Stanley, Denham, or ‘even Dryden himself’” is in effect 
slight indeed, being based entirely, as it must be, upon the brief entries in Birch’s 
History, cited in full by Mr. Lloyd, which afford evidence that at two meetings 
in 1663, on May 20 and July 8, Mr. Waller made brief comments, revealing ob- 
servations, which could certainly be made without much difficulty, concerning 
habits of toads, infections of sage, new growth in his beech woods, verjuice as a 
sauce, and the sound and heat produced by a candle burning in the socket of an 
iron candlestock, and upon the compliment paid to the poet as a “‘scientist’’ by 
John Beale, who, after being entertained at Hall Barn, wrote to Robert Boyle, 
September 28, 1663, enthusiastically of having “communicated studies with our 
most ingenious virtuoso Mr. E. Waller at Beconsfield.’’* That Waller served upon 
three committees in the Society during its very early years, while Dryden was a 
member of two, is of slight significance, for at the time that Waller was appointed 
to a committee “for erecting a library and examining the generation of insects,” 


* John Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, Bray ed. 1, 456. The passage is quoted by 
Professor Richard F, Jones in his article ‘‘Science and English Prose Style in the Third 
Quarter of the Seventeenth Century,” which immediately follows Mr. Lloyd’s article in the 
same issue of the Publications as evidence upon excellent authority that Cowley, although 
not a member of the Royal Society at the time, met with those members who had been 
appointed within the group to attempt a solution of some of the problems of language and 
style in which the scientific group was most keenly interested. PMLA, xiv (1930), 199. 

¢ “Edmund Waller as a Member of the Royal Society,” PMLA, xm (1928), 162-165. 

5 Ibid., 163. 

* Guard Book, O.B. 101, Archives of the Royal Society. Robert Boyle, Works, Printed 
for A. Millar, opposite Catherine-Street, in the Strand, MDCCXLIYV, v, 425. 
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May 15, 1661,’ Dryden had not been admitted to the Society. In 1664, when the 
entire membership was apportioned among various standing committees, Dry- 
den, as well as Waller, was appointed to two;* and Evelyn mentions both among 
those who began the meetings at Gray’s Inn. It is as a member of the committee 
for improving the English language that Waller, as well as Dryden, last appears 
as interested in affairs of the Royal Society. His name appears with Dryden’s on 
the first list of delinquent members, February 26, 1665-66,° and, although he was 
not dropped, as was Dryden, on October 29, 1666,° his connection with the So- 
ciety after the Plague is, according to both the Journal Book and his own state- 
ment," entirely negligible. His name appears only on the lists of the delinquent 
members from whom the Society endeavored from time to time to collect ar- 
rearages needed in meeting the expense of conducting experiments and collecting 
specimens. That he perhaps finally made a satisfactory settlement,!? as Mr. Lloyd 
infers from the fact that his name is not on the list of forty-seven members ejected, 
in 1682, is very possible, but it is altogether conceivable, and entirely in keeping 
with the rest of Waller’s career, that it was wholly by dint of his prestige as a 
poet, as a member of Parliament, and as an altogether gracious and charming 
figure about the Court, because of personal qualities which made satisfactory 
adjustments possible for him all through his life—frequently in the most complex 
and trying of human relationships—that his name was carried on the books of 
the Society after 1602 until his death, a few years later. 

As one interested in Waller matters before Mr. Lloyd’s article was published, 
I had looked, without success, for one of the usual biographical notices from 
Birch commemorating the death of the poet, in which Mr. Lloyd finds further 
evidence that Waller died as a fellow of the Royal Society in good standing, as 
Mr. Lloyd’s final statement strong in implication,” as is the whole article, that, 
in spite of an indifference to the affairs of the Society and his responsibilities as a 


7 Birch, 1, 23. 

8 Mr. Lloyd has noted the recognition of his stronger “scientific” interest in the appoint- 
ment of Waller to the specialized “georgical’’ committee, while Dryden was assigned to 
the committee which was to take care of the very general work of “collecting all the phe- 
nomena of nature hitherto observed, and all experiments made and recorded.” PMLA, 
xLv (1930), 973. 

® Birch, 11, 65. Mr. Lloyd does not comment upon this fact in the study of Waller’s rela- 
tions with the Royal Society. 

10 Birch, 1, 213. 

1 Abraham Hill, appointed to see Waller about his arrearages early in 1682, reported to 
the Society: “Mr. Waller said, that the plague happening some time after the Society was 
established, and he being perpetually in parliament had never been able to attend the 
Society, either to serve them, or receive any advantage thereby.” The statement would 
seem to represent his relation to the group justly, to be more than a mere excuse offered for 
defection in payment of dues. Birch, rv, 130. 

12 After the report of Hill, “it was ordered, that Mr. Houghton should again attend Mr. 
Waller, and see to get what he can of his arrears, and make as good a composition with 
him as possible.”’ Birch, rv, 133. 

3 PMLA, xut (1928), 165. 
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member, made manifest quite early, and at the same time as Dryden’s, Waller’s 
connection with the organization is somewhat more than slight, or negligible, in 
importance. In re-examining the copy of Birch’s History of the Royal Society in 
the New York Public Library, the last entry of which is dated December 14, 
1687, not very long after Waller’s death, I failed to find the notice to which Mr. 
Lloyd has referred; nor did I discover it in the edition which I consulted during 
the past summer in the Archives of the Royal Society. It is a matter of regret to 
me, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd has not supplied a definite reference for the source 
of this material in the more complete edition which he must have used. 


Eta THEODORA RISKE 
Western Reserve University 





In his recent article Professor Claude Lloyd! has called attention to passages 
in Thomas Birch’s History of the Royal Society regarding Dryden’s negligence in 
the payment of his dues. From this evidence he comes to the sweeping conclusion 
that “there is little need to attempt to reconcile Dryden’s ‘scientific’ beliefs with 
those of the scientists of his day.” Both his conclusion and his methods of argu- 
ment seem to me to demand some examination. 

In the first place, it does not necessarily follow that a man who fails to pay his 
dues to an organization is therefore indifferent to its intellectual ideals. In the 
case before us, for instance, Professor Lloyd transcribes (p. 974) from Birch the 
names of eight members who, on account of their arrears, were made the object 
of special action on December 23, 1665. But six of these were included in the list 
of members in Sprat’s History in 1667. Evidently they had an interest, in spite of 
their slowness in payment of dues. Professor Lloyd himself indicates in his article? 
the great difficulty the Society encountered in collecting arrears, which by No- 
vember 30, 1671, amounted to fifteen hundred fifty four pounds and four shil- 
lings. Such a state of affairs seems to me as much a commentary on the weakness 
of human nature as on the intellectual life of the period. 

Again, Professor Lloyd ignores Dryden’s own references to the Royal Society 
and the new science, except the passage in Annus Mirabilis, stanzas 165 and 166, 
which, he explains, “‘seems to represent only a temporary enthusiasm. It is part 
of his celebration of the stirring, hopeful spirit of the time” (p. 975). But no mat- 
ter how temporary the enthusiasm, Dryden’s own words must be considered; 
they were, though Professor Lloyd has not noticed the fact, written at exactly 
the period when the Royal Society was endeavoring to collect dues from the 
poet. As has been said, on December 23, 1665, a special letter was sent to him, 
among others; on October 29, 1666, the Council ordered that his name, with five 
others, “be left out of the account of the arrears.” But the prefatory letter to 
Annus Mirabilis is dated “From Charlton, in Wiltshire, Nov. 10, 1666.” Call the 
enthusiasm temporary if you wish, nevertheless it indicates that Dryden’s reason 


1 John Dryden and the Royal Society, PM LA, xtv (1930), 967-976. 
? Birch, History of the Royal Society, London, 1756, 11, 496. 
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—or excuse?—for not paying his dues was not that he lacked an appreciation of 
the new science. 

Professor Lloyd notices that Dryden was a member of the committee “for im- 
proving the English language”’ which was appointed December 7, 1664. How- 
ever, in a footnote (note 20, p. 973) he says: “John Evelyn, writing to Pepys 
twenty-five years later, says that this committee held three or four meetings, but 
does not mention Dryden as attending them.” I am at a loss to understand this 
statement. In all the editions of Evelyn I have been able to consult, the passage 
in the letter of August 12, 1689, reads as follows: “And indeed such was once 
designed since the restoration of Charles the Second (1665), and in order to it 
three or four meetings were begun at Gray’s Inn, by Mr. Cowley, Dr. Sprat, Mr. 
Waller, the Duke of Buckingham, Matt. Clifford, Mr. Dryden, and some other 
promoters of it.”” Evelyn gives a number of reasons, among them the plague, 
for the discontinuance of these meetings. But I should certainly infer from his 
language that Dryden not only was present at the meetings held, but that he was 
one of the “promoters” of the project. 

I find it difficult also to follow Professor Lloyd’s statement that “‘it is note- 
worthy that Buckingham (and Sprat, if he had a hand in The Rehearsal) did not 
ridicule a fellow-member of the Royal Society in the person of Bayes” (p. 976). 
To have done so would have been for them obvious self-stultification. If this 
kind of argument is worth anything, it would appear more forcible and natural 
if turned directly against Professor Lloyd’s conclusions: “It is noteworthy that 
Buckingham and Sprat, two devoted and loyal members of the Royal Society, 
did not ridicule Dryden in The Rehearsal for his failure to pay his dues to the 
Society which he had praised so lustily in Annus Mirabilis.” But I think Profes- 
sor Lloyd will agree with me that such argument is not very trustworthy. 

Another question raised by Professor Lloyd requires more extended discussion. 
He says that Dryden’s “‘one technical reference to science” in Annus Mirabilis 
“betrays his ignorance of what was going on in the Society; one who had followed 
the discussions of precious stones that were carried on there or had read Boyle’s 
treatises on the subject would hardly express the view that ‘precious stones at 
first are dew, condensed and hardened by the warmth of the sun, or subterranean 
fire’ ’ (p. 975). It is true that the “precious dew” which Dryden refers to as the 
origin of gems is not mentioned either in the transactions of the Society or in 
Boyle’s treatises; it may be a recollection from the travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville,? or from Diodorus’ statement quoted by Sir Thomas Browne: Crystallum 
esse lapidem ex aqua pura concretum, non tamen frigore sed divini caloris vi, al- 
though Browne inclines to the opinion that the word crystal should “‘be there 
taken in its proper acception, as Rhodiginus hath used it, and not for a Diamond, 
as Salmatius hath expounded it.’ But without involving ourselves in such eru- 


* See quotation from Mandeville in Jean Escard, Les Pierres Précieuses, Paris, 1915, p. 
15. Escard gives a brief history of the theories about the origin of gems from antiquity 
down to the present. 

4 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book 11, Chap. i. Works, ed. Charles Sayle, Edinburgh, 1927, 
1, 203. 
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dite investigations, let us inquire simply what were the views of Boyle, and what 
was said at the meetings of the Royal Society. 

Let us consult the three works by Boyle referred to by Professor Lloyd. In the 
History of Fluidity and Firmness (1660) Boyle said: “And here I will adventure 
further to confess, that I have oftentimes doubted, whether or no, not only con- 
sistent bodies, but some of the most solid ones in the world, may not have been 
fluid in the form either of steams or liquors, before their coalition and their con- 
cretion either into stones or other mineral bodies.’> In The Sceptical Chymist 
(1661) Boyle declares that it is not improbable that ‘‘not only plants, but animals 
and minerals too, [may] be produced out of water. . . . That stones were not all 
made at once, but that some of them are now-a-days generated, may (though it 
be denied by some) be fully proved by several examples . . . And I remember, that 
both that sober relator of his voyages, Van Linschoten, and another good author, 
informs us, that in the diamond mines (as they call them) in the East-Indies, 
when having digged the earth, though to no great depth, they find diamonds, and 
take them quite away; yet in a very few years they find in the same place new 
diamonds produced there since.’® Finally, in his Essay about the Origin and 
Virtues of Gems (1672), Boyle expresses himself firmly: “But that any gems, es- 
pecially the hardest sorts of them, should have a later beginning, than that of the 
earth itself, will probably be thought to relish of a paradox; and I doubt not, it 
will pass with many for a great one, that some of these hardest of solid bodies 
should have been once fluid ones, or liquors: wherefore I shall endeavour to 
countenance this hypothesis by the following considerations,” and he gives six 
extended arguments on behalf of his theory.? So much for Boyle. At the meeting 
of the Royal Society of May 27, 1663, the subject of the origin of stones and 
metals was discussed. Sir Robert Moray apparently doubted that stones “grow.” 
But we are told that “others thought that minerals were produced by certain 
subterraneous juices, which passing through the veins of the earth, and having 
mingled therewith, do afterwards precipitate and crystallize into stones, ores, 
and metals of various kinds and figures, according to the various kinds of salts 
contained in the juices and the earth.”’* This theory of the influence of salts in 
the precipitation of solids Boyle had discarded two years before in The Sceptical 
Chymist; and it should be noted that Dryden makes no allusion to salts, but sub- 
stitutes heat as the productive agency. 

I am of course not pretending that I have given here the “sources” of the pas- 
sage in Annus Mirabilits. But I believe it is clear that the theories regarding the 
origin of gems were at that time so conflicting, and confessedly so purely specula- 
tive, that no definite conclusions can be drawn from the way Dryden used them. 

After all, what have the critics and biographers had in mind when they have 
spoken of Dryden’s relationship to the Royal Society? Professor Lloyd says that 
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5 Boyle, Works, ed. Birch, London, 1745, 1, 277. 

* Ibid. 1, 357. The passage referred to by Boyle appears in The Voyage of Van Linschoten 
to the East Indies, The Hakluyt Society, London, 1885. 1, 138. 

7 Ibid. m1, 217-246. See for other statements of this theory rv, 219 and v, 95 

8 Birch, History of the Royal Society. 1, 247. 
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no one “seems to have questioned the assumption that through membership in 
the Royal Society he was actively related to the scientific progress of his own 
day.” (p. 968). But he does not show that any one has ever made that assump- 
tion. He is knocking down a mere man of straw. “Dryden’s own satirical ene- 
mies,” he says, “never raised the cry of virtuoso against him” (p. 976). So far as 
I know, Professor Lloyd is the first person to connect the word “‘virtuoso” with 
Dryden. Mr. Mark Van Doren says specifically in the passage quoted by Profes- 
sor Lloyd in his article, that Dryden “was not a scientist.”” And the passage 
quoted from my own article says merely that “he was interested in the Royal 
Society, understood its spirit, and recognized that he was like minded with it.” 
Inasmuch as I have the testimony of John Dryden himself for those statements, 
I am content to let them stand. 
Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





Mr. Lloyd, after stating that Dryden’s “lusty praise of the Society,” the apos” 
trophe in Annus Mirabilis, was simply “a temporary enthusiasm,” concludes: 
“Dryden, it is clear, did not associate himself with the Society; and few, if any, 
outside the Society itself knew that he had ever had any connection with it.” 

That Dryden did associate with members of the Society after he was dropped 
from membership is evident; that he was familiar with the scientific findings of 
the Society can be easily proved; and that he was sympathetic with the intel- 
lectual methods of the Society is easily demonstrable. 

In the first place, it is hardly conceivable that the apostrophe to the Royal 
Society in the Annus Mirabilis should be merely an enthusiastic outburst. In 
December, 1665, Dryden was ousted from the Society. The Annus Mirabilis was 
not published until the year 1667, and it concerned itself, of course, with the 
happenings of the year 1666. If the poet was disturbed about being dropped from 
the Society; if he felt a coldness toward the Society and its members, why this 
outburst of praise a year after he had been dishonourably dropped? We should 
expect the poet to be coldest toward the Society in the year 1666, immediately 
after being ejected. That at this very time he gave expression to an outburst of 
enthusiasm does not point toward any waning of interest in matters scientific. 

Proceeding to Mr. Lloyd’s statement that Dryden did not associate himself 
with the Society, we may grant that the poet did not attend the meetings of 
the Royal Society. On the other hand we must not forget that he was still a friend 
of members of the Society and had various associations with them. The Eari of 
Dorset, to whom, among other things, Dryden dedicated the Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy, was a member of the Society;! and the Earl must have been gratified by 
the truly impersonal exposition and the clearly scientific method employed by 
the poet in this essay. It was not accidental that Dryden used such methods in 


1 Sprat, Thomas, The History of The Royal Society of London, London, 1667, 432. 

2 Bredvold, L. I., “Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society,” MP, XXV, 435. Professor 
Bredvold points out several instances in the Essay in which Dryden shows his approval 
of the new scientific method. 
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his work.? Later on we shall see that he continued his scientific attitude in other 
associations with the same Ear! of Dorset. 

More important than the preceding reference, however, is one earlier, even, 
than that in Annus Mirabilis. Dr. Charleton proposed Dryden for membership 
in the Society; and Dryden in return wrote a poetic epistle, probably soon after 
the publication of Charleton’s book in 1663, to this same Dr. Charleton, a poem 
that constitues a defense of the scientific method. The address runs thus: 


To my Honoured Friend Dr. Charleton, on his Learned and Useful Works, but more 
particularly his treatise of Stonehenge, by him restored to the true founder.’ 


This epistle (which was published with the second edition of Charleton’s book) 
shows that the poet was deeply interested in what the scientists of England were 
doing. Moreover, it is a tribute to science, and, indirectly, to the Royal Society. 
It definitely puts Dryden on the side of the moderns, the newer schools of 
thought. It is a defense of the experimental method and might have been cited 
in greater detail by Professor Bredvold:5 


The longest tyranny that ever swayed 

Was that wherein our ancestors betrayed 

Their free-born reason to the Stagyrite, 

And made his torch their universal light. 

So truth, while only one supplied the state, 
Grew scarce, and dear, and yet sophicate. 

Still it was bought, like emp’ric wares or charms, 
Hard words sealed up with Aristotle’s arms. 
Columbus was the first that shook his throne, 
And found a temperate in a torrid zone* 


But Dryden does not stop with a condemnation of the stagnant doctrine of Aris- 
totelian scholasticism, the great subject of attack for members of the society; he 
commends the new thought, the new science: 


Among the assessors of free reason’s claim 

Our nation’s not the least in worth or fame. 

The world to Bacon does not only owe 

Its present knowledge, but its future too. 

Gilbert shall live, till loadstones cease to draw, 
Or British fleets the boundless ocean awe. 

And noble Boyle, not less in nature seen, 

Than his great brother, read in states and men. 
The circling streams, once thought but pools of blood, 
(Whether life’s fuel, or the body’s food) 

From dark oblivion Harvey’s name shall save; 
While Ent keeps all the honour that he gave. 
Nor are you, learned friend, the least renowned:’ 


* Dryden, John, Works (Scott-Saintsbury), Edinburgh, 1884, x1, 12. 
* Ibid. x1, 13. * Dryden, xr, 14. 
5 Supra, Bredvold, 435, 7 Ibid. xa, 15. 
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The mere publication of this poem would let the world at large know Dryden’s 
connection with the Society’s work, whether or not it would tell them directly 
that he was a member. From it there is no mistaking the poet’s position with 
regard to modern thought. He shows a general familiarity with the discoveries 
of the scientists of his day, and he shows himself genuinely interested in their 
accomplishment. 

There is, moreover, nothing to indicate that Dryden was not, in general, 
friendly with the members of the Society after he was ejected, though of course 
he had his squabbles with Buckingham, a member, and Shadwell, a non-member, 
who was defiant and satirical in his attitude toward the Society. Nowhere does 
the poet turn upon the Society, even after 1665. Furthermore, Dryden the scien- 
tist can hardly be said to escape ridicule at the hands of Buckingham and his 
associates. In The Rehearsal Bayes is careful to explain to Johnson and Smith the 
scientific nature of eclipses before presenting his ridiculous masque of the eclipses 
on the stage. 

Dryden’s continued interest in matters scientific is shown in his estimate of 
the ideal poet found in the Essay on Satire. He includes matters heretofore not 
considered as essential—mathematics and science: 


. . . if any of so happy a genius be now living, or any future age can produce a man, who, 
being, conversant in the philosophy of Plato, as it is now accommodated to Christian use, 
(for, as Virgil gives us to understand by his example, that is the only proper, of all others, 
for an epic poem,) who, to his natural endowments, of a large invention, a ripe judgment, 
and a strong memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences, and par- 
ticularly moral philosophy, the mathematics, geography, and history, and with all these 
qualifications is born a poet; knows and can master the variety of numbers, and is master 
of the language in which he writes;—if such a man, I say, be now arisen, or shall arise, I 
am vain enough to think, that I have proposed a model to him by which he may build a 
nobler, a more beautiful, and more perfect poem, than any yet extant since the ancients.® 


It is important that the poet of the modern age be conversant with mathematics, 
geography, and science generally, as well as with the arts. With the addition of 
such knowledge as may be got from these studies he may challenge the ancients. 
It ought further to be noticed that this essay is addressed to a member of the 
Royal Society, the Earl of Dorset, in the years 1693, indicating continued inter- 
course between Dryden and a member of the Society and also a continued belief 
in the value of scientific knowledge, 

In still later years there is evidence to show that Dryden kept up with matters 
scientific and with the doings of the Society. For instance, he says in his Preface 
Prefixed to the Fables (1700) 

Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald translation of ‘The Iliad,’ (studying poetry 


as he did mathematics, when it was too late) Mr. Hobbes, I say, begins the praise of 
Homer where he should have ended it.!° 


® Villiers, George, The Rehearsal, Act v, Sc. i, 1. 30 ff. The explanation of what an eclipse 
really is does not occur in Stapyleton’s Slighted Maid, the comedy parodied in this masque. 

® Dryden, x11, 28, 29. See also Preface to Troilus and Cressida, Works, v1, 266. 

10 Ibid, x1, 216. 
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This passage, published the year of his death, shows a familiarity with the con- 
troversies being waged among mathematicians; it shows that he knew of Hob- 
bes’s controversy with the Society; and it again shows Dryden on the side of the 
Society. He distinctly held to the decisions of the Society in matters mathemati- 
cal and laughed with its members at the ridiculous calculations of the sage of 
Malmesbury. These references seem to show conclusively that Dryden remained 
on the side of the Society throughout his life, that he kept up intercourse with 
some of its members, and that in some fashion he kept up with what the Society 
was doing. 

But these are not all. The College of Physicians honored Dryden in death, 
showing thereby its respect for a friend and champion. His body was embalmed 
and lay in state at the College of Physicians from the first of May, 1700, till the 
thirteenth; his funeral was conducted from the College; and the President of the 
College, Sir Samuel Garth (whom Dryden had praised in his epistle to John 
Driden, the poet’s first cousin), spoke the funeral oration.“ 

Finally, there is Dryden’s reference to the crystallization of dew in Annus 
Mirabilis, stanza m1." The reference occurs as a note to the following lines in 
Dryden’s poem: 

From then [the Dutch] alone the heavens had kindled heat, 
In eastern quarries ripening precious dew; 

For them the Idumaean balm did sweat, 

And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 


The explanatory note reads 


Precious stones are at first dew, condensed and hardened by the warmth of the sun or 
subterranean fires. 


In these verses Dryden is speaking figuratively to explain what had happened to 
Holland’s Eastern trade before the year 1666. It is a clever conceit which fits the 
poet’s needs admirably. Note the pathetic fallacy of the whole passage; asa mat- 
ter of fact, the trees could not sweat for the Dutch, nor could the quarries ripen. 
The allusion is to an ancient “vulgar error,” and the poet is perfectly at liberty, 
by the practice of his day, to use it. As for not having kept up with Boyle, the 
poet’s practice proves nothing either one way or the other. It does not mean that 
he was ignorant of the new findings of science; the fact that he used the note 
shows that he realized the antiquity of the device. Sir Thomas Browne had 
pointed out this error years before Boyle’s experiments, in Book m1 of The Vulgar 
Errors.™ The passage is a poetical device, not necessarily a technical reference. 

There is, however, a scientific reference, preceding by only five lines the one 
here referred to: 


Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, 
Stopped in their [the Dutch] channels, found its freedom lost; 


4 Saintsbury, G., Dryden, (EMLS) 178. 


#2 Dryden, rx, 104. 
48 Browne, Sir Thomas, Works, (edited by Simon Wilkin, London, 1906) 1, 94 f. 
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This passage is not a simile out of the traditions of classical poetry; it is one from 
modern science. It is not un-natural history; it is natural history. It is a conceit 
designed to enrich the poetic convention. The mind of Dryden did make use of 
the discoveries of the scientists of his day; he does have to be reckoned with in 
the light of their scientific findings. 
Tuomas B. Stroup 
University of North Carolina 





I am obliged to Miss Riske and Professor Bredvold for the correction of refer- 
ences. Upon referring to Birch’s History I find that I was wrong in saying that 
Birch inserted a notice of Waller’s death. It might be well, however, to consider 
the significance of the notices which Birch usually, though not invariably, in- 
serted concerning members who had died during the twelve months preceding the 
annual election of officers on 30 November. Birch’s History is really a transcript. 
of the proceedings of the Royal Society as found in the Journal-Book, to which 
Birch himself added notes and obituary notices of deceased members. Since 
Birch wrote about the middle of the eighteenth century (the History bears the 
date of publication of 1757), his additions are not to be taken as having the au- 
thority of the Journal-Book itself. One might assume, therefore, either that Birch 
overlooked the fact of Waller’s death in 1687 (Waller died on 21 October, in time 
for his death to have been accounted for by Birch in recording the last anniver- 
sary election which he included), or that he concluded from evidence in the 
Journal-Book which he does not transcribe that Waller had ceased to be a mem- 
ber. 

My footnote on Evelyn’s reference to Dryden and the plan to reform the lan- 
guage is erroneous and, as it stands, irrelevant. Evelyn’s reference, however, de- 
mands interpretation. Evelyn, unable to attend the meetings of the committee, 
communicated his ideas on the subject by letter to the chairman. It is by no 
means certain that, writing of the event twenty-five years later, he had in mind 
only the deliberations of the committee appointed by the Society. It will be 
noticed that, after praising continental academies of letters, especially the French 
Academy, he regrets that the English have no such organization. Then, remark- 
ing that “such was once design’d,’”’ he proceeds with the account in question, 
concluding with the observation that “it crumbled away & came to nothing.” 
Of the six men whom he mentions by name as having attended the meetings, 
three, Cowley, Buckingham, and Clifford, were not named as members of the 
committee.” It is unlikely that Cowley, whose visits to the city were “very few” 
and whose “stays in Town were only as a Passenger, not an Inhabitant,”* at- 
tended the meetings regularly, if at all. Moreover, Matthew Clifford was not 
even a member of the Society. Evelyn apparently confused the meetings of the 


1 See Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, Wheatley ed., 111, 309. 

2 See Birch, History of the Royal Society of London . . . ,1, 499-500. 

* See Sprat, An Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham Cowley, prefixed to his 
edition of Cowley’s works, London, 1700, ix. 
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committee appointed by the Society with other discussions concerning the es- 
tablishment of an English academy of letters that seem to have been common 
shortly after the Restoration. Granting, however, that Evelyn had definite 
knowledge of the meetings, and that his memory of them is to be trusted, the 
fact that Clifford, who was not a member of the Society, was admitted to the 
deliberations would destroy Dryden’s attendance upon them as evidence of his 
active membership in the Society. 
CLAUDE LLoyp 
University of New Hampshire 


10. CONCERNING COWLEY’S PROSE STYLE 


When Professor R. F. Jones’s article, “Science and English Prose Style in the 
Third Quarter of the Seventeenth Century,” recently appeared,! I was greatly 
interested in the facts he had gathered together in order to trace the development 
of a well-known influence on English prose, but at the same time I found myself 
not quite in agreement with several of the things which he said about Abraham 
Cowley. A rather extensive discussion with Professor Jones, both by word of 
mouth and by letter, has failed to bring us into much closer harmony, in several 
details as well as in certain general ideas. Since, however, most of these details 
are rather irrelevant to the main issues (nor can they be definitely established 
one way or another, considering the information at present available),? I shall 
confine my comments here to a few suggestions which in my opinion reveal 
Cowley’s development from a more liberal viewpoint than that in the article. 

Professor Jones’s final sentence reads: ‘“To seek for the cause of his stylistic 
evolution in any other quarter [than the Royal Society] seems to me far-fetched, 
if not futile.” Such a statement is rather unnecessarily dangerous, for it asserts 
dogmatically that only one cause could have led to a particular effect—the for- 
mation of a simple or familiar style. I should be the last to deny that the Royal 
Society was an influential factor in Cowley’s development, although I should 
prefer to say the “new science” in general rather than the Society alone, as Pro- 
fessor Jones demands. But I also believe that it is a perilous business to insist on 
regarding one aspect of a man’s work as isolated from all the rest. Accordingly, 
I wish to call attention to certain other classes of Cowley’s writings which throw 
light on his essay style. 

During the middle and latter parts of the seventeenth century a general re- 
volt was in progress against the excesses of the baroque style in both prose and 
verse. Cowley himself, guilty of as many of these excesses as any man of his time, 
had nevertheless often suggested his disgust with them, his attitude receiving its 
completest expression as early as 1651, in “An Answer to a Copy of Verses Sent 


1 PMLA, xtv (1930), 977-1009. 

? These details concern the probable date of composition of Cowley’s essays, the probable 
date of A Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy, the possibility of 
Cowley’s having made a visit to France in 1660 or early in 1661, the probable contents of 
his projected Discourse concerning Style, the identity of ‘““P.P.” (Professor Jones suggests 
Peter Pett), etc. 
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Me to Jersey.”” Consequently, I feel that it is unsafe to study his prose as sepa- 
rate from his verse in investigating this matter. 

Moreover, it was a common theory of the day, deriving ultimately from Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, that there should be different styles appropriate for different 
subject-matters—not one style for all subjects, as Professor Jones implies. In 
the latter part of the century, especially, this doctrine of a repertoire of styles 
seems to have been held by various men, such as Sprat and Boyle. In fact, their 
and Evelyn’s discussions of the question of language-reform seem to indicate 
that these members of the Royal Society had two sorts of writing chiefly in mind, 
one “philosophical” or “scientific,” and the other “literary.’’* Cowley’s 1656 
“‘Preface’’ offers a specimen of familiar prose which, if really analyzed, proves 
much closer to the style of the essays than is usually asserted. On the other hand, 
A Discourse . . . concerning . . . Cromwell is in a more rhetorical tradition, where- 
as A Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy would appear to 
be in the scientific. 

I am, however, convinced that the real solution lies even deeper than all these 
matters, that it is internal rather than external. The new science and the Royal 
Society may have helped a bit. So may Cowley’s sojourn in France, with his 
probable contacts there with contemporary thinkers like Gassendi and Saint- 
Evremond as well as with the works of past writers like Montaigne. But these 
influences were all incidental. 

For Cowley had always written more or less in the “new” style. He might even 
be said to have had two (or more) styles, though the public in general had been 
shown only one, with any clarity. Sprat’s Life affords a clue to such a conclusion. 
The manner in which the biographer leads up to his discussion of the Essays is 
decidedly worth noting. He begins by recalling Cowley’s success in imitating the 
epistles of the latter’s old favorite, Horace, and then goes on: 


I know some Men dis-approve it, because the Verse seems to be loose, and near to the 
plainness of common Discourse. But that which was admir’d in the Court of Augustus, 
never ought to be esteem’d flat, or vulgar. And the same judgment should be made of Mens 
styles, as of their behaviour, and carriage: wherein that is most courtly, and hardest to be 
imitated, which consists of a Natural easiness, and unaffected Grace, where nothing seems 
to be studied, yet every thing is extraordinary. 


As if this were not plain enough, Sprat then continues: “This familiar way of 
Verse puts me in mind of one kind of Prose wherein Mr. Cowley was excellent; 
and that is his Letters to his private Friends.” It is these letters to which I wish 
to call special attention. Unfortunately, not many of them are extant, because 
Sprat’s priggish delicacy refused to let such personal documents be printed, but 
enough of them exist, from 1646 on, to allow conclusions to be drawn about their 
direct and familiar nature, even though the majority of them are concerned with 


* Professor R. S. Crane, of the University of Chicago, who has called my attention to 
this aspect of the discussion, tells me that he hepes soon to write 4 detailed study of this 
topic, including the influence of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and the exact attitude of the seven- 
teenth century toward it in comparison with the rest of his writings. 
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diplomatic affairs.‘ Sprat, however, can speak best about the qualities of these 
personal letters, which he seems to have regarded as models of what such letters 
should be, since they prompted him to the following description: 


They should not consist of fulsom Complements, or tedious Politicks, or elaborate Ele- 
gancies, or general Fancies. But they should have a Native clearness and shortness, a 
Domestical plainness, and a peculiar kind of Familiarity; which can only affect the humour 
of those to whom they were intended. . . . In such Letters the Souls of Men should appear 
undress’d.... 


From these statements concerning the ideal epistolary style, Sprat passes directly 
to the essays, which, he says, Cowley 


intended as a real Character of his own thoughts, upon the point of his Retirement. And 
accordingly you may observe, that in the Prose of them, there is little Curiosity of Orna- 
ment, but they are written in a lower and humbler style than the rest, and as an unfeigned 
Image of his Soul should be drawn, without Flattery. I do not speak this to their disad- 
vantage. For the true perfection of Wit is, to be plyable to all occasions, to walk or flye, 
according to the Nature of every subject. And there is no doubt as much Art, to have only 
plain Conceptions on some Arguments, as there is in others to have extraordinary Flights. 


Again, therefore, there is not one style that a man should have, but many styles. 

The remainder of the Life Sprat devotes to an analysis of his friend’s character 
and disposition, which confirms my previous conclusions. Half a dozen sentences 
from these pages must suffice: 


Nothing vain or fantastical, nothing flattering or insolent appeared in his humour. He had 
great integrity, and plainnes of Manners. . . . There was nothing affected or singular in 
his habit, or person, or gesture. . . . In his Speech, neither the pleasantness excluded grav- 
ity, nor was the sobriety of it inconsistent with delight. . . . None but his intimate friends 
ever discovered he was a great Poet, by his discourse. His learning was large and profound, 
well compos’d of all Antient and Modern Knowledge. But it sat exceeding close and hand- 
somly upon him: it was not imbossed on his mind, but enamelled. 


As critics have recognized by centuries, there were two sides to Cowley’s 
character from the start, and the fact that in his essays he quotes some of his 
juvenile Horatian verses with a high approval which contrasts strongly with the 
distaste he manifests toward the middle part of his career suggests that he wished 
his readers to recognize this situation. This seems to me to be the important 
truth. Beside it, an additional point which Professor Jones has raised—to the 
effect that even if it could be shown that Cowley was writing in the “new” 
fashion before the founding of the Royal Society, the theories of the members of 
the Society were solely responsible for his application of what had before been a 
“private” style to compositions now intended for publication—is of only minor 
significance, if true at all. 

My objections to Professor Jones’s valuable article, I hope I have made clear, 
are then not so much directed at his facts and his discussion of an undoubtedly 

‘ Cf. my article. “The Letters of Abraham Cowley,” MLN, xxi (1928), 369-375, which 


should be supplemented by additional information and letters from my forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Cowley (Oxford Press). 
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real relationship between prose and science as at his emphasis and proportion. 
I am sure that he is right in maintaining that the new prose was influenced by the 
literary theories of the new scientists, but I am equally sure that in Cowley’s 
case the initial impulse came from within rather than from without, and pre- 
ceded this influence by many years.5 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


5 This thesis, in all of its aspects, I have tried to demonstrate in my forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Cowley, before referred to. 





Professor Nethercot needed no interchange of ideas with me to discover my 
belief that the Royal Society was responsible for the change in Cowley’s prose 
style. The sentence which heads my treatment of the poet reads, “We have in 
the essays of Abraham Cowley what I take to be another example of the direct 
influence which the sentiments and regulations of the Royal Society exerted upon 
writers,” and the subsequent discussion views the matter entirely from this posi- 
tion. As regards the dates of the essays, Professor Nethercot’s logic seems some- 
what faulty, for he argues that since there is no evidence that any of the essays 
were written before 1665, none were. This conclusion can only hold true when evi- 
dence is forthcoming that none could have been composed at an earlier time. I 
gave the widest possible range of dates to show that none were written before the 
author had become associated with the Royal Society, early in 1661 instead of 
1660 as I inadvertently stated in my article.1 The argument, based upon the as- 
sumption that 1665 is the earliest possible year for the composition of any of the 
essays, that had there been actual change in the author’s style, he would have 
composed them at an earlier date seems to me to possess no force. 

I am surprised that Professor Nethercot still holds to 1659 as the year in which 
the Proposition, “in the main,” was written, for the reasons against it are power- 
ful. It was published in the first quarter of 1661, with a short dedication, signed 
by P.P. [Peter Pett ?] and addressed to “the Honourable Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Experimental Philosophy,” the first part of which reads, “The 
Author of the following discourse, having since his going into France allowed me 
to make it publick, I thought I should do it most right by presenting it to Your 
Considerations.” Since Cowley went to France in the latter part of 1658 and re- 
turned to England on the eve of the Restoration, 1659 has been rashly hit upon 
as the year in which the Proposition was composed. Is it not strange that at least 
eight months should have been required to publish such a slight treatise, and 
that both P.P. and Cowley should have been so indifferent to its publication as 
to permit the reference to the poet’s being in France to be printed at a time when 
Cowley had been in England for eight months or more? Furthermore, how can 
the reference to the Society be explained? Sprat makes it perfectly clear that the 


1 In three or four of the essays there is really nothing to indicate in what year they were 
written, 
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London group of experimenters had been scattered following the death of Crom- 
well, and that the society under discussion was founded after the Restoration.? 
Birch definitely traces its origin to November 28, 1660.* The same passage, then, 
that indicates Cowley’s absence is addressed to a society that came into being 
after the Restoration, so that the poet must have been in France after the Restor- 
ation. Again, there is a reference in the “Preface” to “his Sacred Majesty, his 
most Honourable Parliament and Privy Council,” and a passage in the body of 
the treatise reads, “if any learned Person within his Majesties Dominions,” etc. 
Surely the king was safely seated on his throne when these words were penned. 
The evidence does not appear contradictory, and will not, until Professor Neth- 
ercot shows that Cowley could not have been in France late in 1660 or early 
in 1661 

I must vigorously deny that in what I say about Sprat’s persuading Cowley to 
write a discourse on style there is any implication as to what it would have con- 
tained, and so Professor Nethercot’s criticism of my handling of the matter is 
pointless and irrelevant. I refrained from saying that the stylistic values of 
science would have appeared in the treatise, for the simple reason that it was 
never written, and what its contents, aside from method, would have been is a 
matter of pure conjecture.‘ There is nothing, however, in Sprat’s remarks con- 
cerning the project that would have precluded the appearance of the scientific 
idea of prose style, although most of the discourse would obviously have been 
devoted to poetry. Any one who cares to consult my article will clearly find that 
I introduce the matter, with other considerations, to show that Cowley must 
have come in contact with the stylistic stand taken by the Royal Society, for 
Sprat could hardly have persuaded Cowley to write on style without discussing 
style with him. 

There are several weaknesses in Professor Nethercot’s argument that Cowley 
in his private letters had always employed the “new” style. What he quotes from 
Sprat is actually not a characterization of the poet’s letters but an expression of 
Sprat’s ideal of an epistolary style. But granted that the latter intended it to 
apply to Cowley, over what range of years did Sprat’s collection of letters spread? 
Professor Nethercot, in the article to which he refers, cites four, or possibly six, 
private letters, all of which were written well after Cowley had established con- 
tact with the scientific society. Do they represent the period covered by the 
epistles in Sprat’s hands? One might conjecture that the latter were Cowley’s 


* History of the Royal Society, pp. 57-59. 

® History of the Royal Society, 1, 3. 

* Professor Nethercot can hardly expect us to consider seriously his article on the treatise 
as evidence of what Cowley would have written. The article is clearly only a compilation of 
Cowley’s critical dicta and an attempt to relate them to the history of literary criticism. 
Many matters are introduced that could by no stretch of the imagination be listed under 
style. Furthermore, he all but ignores in his construction of the discourse what Sprat says 
about it, which in his present remarks he emphasizes as “‘a concise summary of the entire 
projected work.” In his article there is no comparing of ancient with modern authors, no 
“deducing all down to the particular use of the English Genius and Language.” 
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means of keeping in contact with his friends after his retirement.® Finally, even 


Crom- 
ereaagh if it were granted that the poet’s private letters, from birth to death, were com- 
, then, posed in the plainest manner, my thesis would hardly be impaired, for it deals 
being with the style employed in compositions published or intended for publication, 
vestor- and is interested in the influences that inspired the adoption of a plain style for 
ty, his such writings. ” . 
ody of Professor Crane’s point regarding the two styles appropriate to two kinds of 
” etc, prose is well taken. Early in my article I suggested the distinction when I said, 
waned. “Sprat, it is true, cites him [Bacon] as an example, but for poets and wits, not for 
Neth- writers of serious prose”; and I had the distinction in mind while writing the 
early article, but I should have made it plainer. In respect to what I call serious prose, 
however, the influence of the Royal Society was all for plainness.* There were, 
ley to indeed, other theories concerning such prose, and they sometimes clashed with 
seams that of science. An excellent illustration of this fact is furnished by the contro- 
ter is f versy between the conformists and nonconformists over the style of sermons. The 
es of : conformists, having subscribed to the stylistic standards of the Royal Society, 
. wee : inveighed bitterly against the rhetorical style of dissenting preachers, who, in 
a tee 2 turn, aided by one or two others, defended themselves by theories of style sug- 
‘dt. : gestive of Anti-Ciceronianism and greatly indebted to Aristotle.’ 
ntific i Ricwarp F. Jones 
been i Washington University 
that i 
must : 
, for : 
ssing : 
wley 
rom 
m of ti 
it to e 5 Of course, Professor Nethercot may present many letters covering a much wider period 
oad? in his forthcoming biography of Cowley, but “What can we reason but from what we 
six, know?” ; 
ron- ® Robert Boyle reflects almost every idea of style known to his age, as I hope to make ; 
the clear in an article upon which I am now engaged. 


ey’s 7 The influence of Aristotle is quite pronounced during this period, as I indicate in an 
4 article which is now in press, and Professor Crane’s article will be awaited with much in- 
terest. The plainness advocated by the scientists, however, was not beholden to him. 
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material. As it contains a summary of grammatical forms 
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Part I is a systematic review of forms and syntax. 
Memory work, direct-method exercises, composition, and 
conversation provide drill on the grammatical material. 

Part II provides conversation and composition exercises 
based on German models. The models consist of interest- 
ing anecdotes and of passages about Germany—her geog- 
raphy, history, government, and literature. 

An excellent book for the second year of German in 
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